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^ PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN HISTORY. 

While the principles of the southern and 
main system of Europe were losing their in- 
fluence, and the combination, by which its se- 
veral interests were bound together, was suf- 
fering a gradual relaxation, the northern was 
undei^oing a change of a contrary nature, but 
fitted for its apparent functions of assisting to 
renovate the former, and to furnish the predo- 
minant power of a more comprehensive confe- 
deracy of states in a future arrangement of a 
balanced policy. The northern system indeed 
has not been in any period of its existence a 
system of equilibrium, nor had it a tendency 
towards such an arrangement. Russia on the 
contrary was by the treaty of Nystadt estab- 
lished in an ascendency, which the lesser go- 
vernments of Sweden and Denmark could not 
.aspire to control ; and in a general view of the 
policy of Europe that government might be 
conceived to resemble one of those exterior 
bodies of the planetary system, which carry with 
them through their orbits their attendant satel- 
lites, without being themselves perceptibly in- 
fluenced by their action. Such a system was 
not liable to be destroyed by a disturbance of 
any federal relations, but could lose its exist- 
ence only by the absorption of the secondary 
governments into the principal, or by such a 
change of the general policy as should involve 
the principal government itself in the combina- 
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tioDs of the other system, and thus put an end 
to the distinctness of that of the north. It was 
in this latter manner, that the northern system 
did actually tend towards its destruction. As 
the empire of Russia increased in power, it 
tended continually to involve itself in the rela« 
tions of the southern governments, so that at 
length, immediately before the struggle of the 
French revolution, the British minister judged 
it necessary to oppose a powerful confederacy 
to the further advances of this northern sove* 
reignty. 

The emperor Peter survived the treaty of 
Nystadt little more than three years. In that 
short intervid however, and immediately after 
the conclusion of his western hostilities, he en- 
gaged in an expedition for extending his domi- 
nions on the other side of his immense terri- 
tory. In the earlier part of his reign he had 
acquired the command of the Black Sea by ob- 
taining the possession of Azof, but was after- 
wards forced to restore that place ; nor was it / 
permanently acquired by Russia until the year 
1774, when it was ceded to them by the treaty of 
Kainardshi. The object of Peter in thie ex- 
pedition, of which I am now speaking, \yss to 
establish his power in the countries adjacent to X^ 
the Caspian, that he might extend and secure 
the oriental commerce of his subjects. 
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The Black Sea and the Caspian are indeed 
the seas, which promise to Russia its most con- 
siderable aggrandisement The Baltic, in which 
navigation is by the influence of climate ob-» 
structed during many months of every year, is 
naturally unfitted for becoming the scene of 
any great maritime dominion. The acquisition 
of a communication with that sea was ipaport- 
ant to Russia, as it connected the country with 
the western governments of the world, and con- 
veyed to it the habits and the improvements of 
a European nation ; but it seems to be in other 
directions, that Russia is by nature destined to 
seek the greatness, to which its prodigious re^ 
sources encourage it to aspire, because it is 
fiimished with free communications, which 
might easily connect it with the central and 
eastern territories of the ancient world. 

The.distracti<ms of Persia had seemed to pre- 
sent to Peter a favourable opportunity for his 
eastern expedition^ and * he had even been in- 
vited to assist with his forces the miserable de- 
scendant of the Sophies, whose throne was 
shaken by the assaults of his rebellious subjects. 
But t he was soon obliged to set limits to his 
acquisitions, that he might not too much alarm 
tlie jealous apprehension of the Turks. Even 
the provinces, which he did acquire, were af- 

♦ L'Eveique, tome 5. p. 121 , 122. f ^^W. p. 122—124. . 
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terwiurds abandoned by Russia, as not com- 
pensating the efforts necessary for their pro- 
tection. The enterprise, by which they had 
been added to the empire, appears thus to 
have been premature, like others of the exer- 
tions made by this monarch for the improve- 
ment of his dominions, which served rather to 
point the way to his successors, than actually 
to advance in the career. 

Peter died in the beginning of the year 1725, 
from which time until the latter part of the 
year 1796, with only three short interruptions, 
making together about four years, was the 
throne of this great empire occupied by female 
sovereigns. That monarch appears to have 
prepared the way for this remarkable change in 
the succession by the solemnity of crowning his 
wife Catherine, which he celebrated with un- 
wonted magnificence a few months before his 
decease. It is indeed probable that he then 
intended to designate the empress as his suc- 
cessor ; and * and though an intrigue, in which 
she was soon afterwards detected, deprived her 
of his favour, she yet found ipeans to place her- 
self after his decease upon the throne, which 
she hdd between two and three years. As the 
coronation solemnised by Peter facilitated her 
^evation, so the immediate circumstances of 

* L'Evesque, tome 5. p. 131. 
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that elevation set an example of usurped power, 
which was imitated by two of her female suc- 
cessors, Elizabeth and the celebrated Cathe- 
rine II. 

In reviewing the history of Russia during 
the eighteenth century our attention is divided 
between the reign of Peter, with which that 
century began, and that of the second Cathe- 
rine, which reached near to its conclusion. 
Between these two memorable reigns intervened 
thirty-seven years, which, though not di^aced 
by any national humiliation, were yet so infe- 
rior to these in the energy of the government, 
that they give us the idea of that suspension of 
its powers, which would occur in a long inter- 
regnum. Of these thirty-seven years all except 
four were occupied by female reigns, and these 
four were divided between the reigns of two 
minor princes, and the yet more transitory so- 
vereignty of the husband of the second Cathe- 
rine. This long intermission of the energy of 
the government appears however to have been 
not destitute of utility. Under this series of 
inefficient rulers Russia seems to have found 
leisure to repose itself after the violent exer- 
tions of Peter, and to prepare itself for the 
long and active career, in which it was af- 
terwards' engaged by Catherine. Peter has 
been blamed for endeavouring to force upon 
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his countiy improvements, which it was not 
then fitted to receive. The violence, which 
he employed, was probably necessary for sub- 
duing the intractable materials, on which he 
operated, but its continued application might 
not have had a beneficial influence. The wars 
too, by which he began the greatness of his 
country, would have proved ruinous, if pro^ 
tracted beyond his reign. An interval of tran- 
quillity was necessary for repairing the breaches 
of the empire, and for giving consistency and 
stability to the fabric of power, which had 
been raised by his successes. 

Though however an interval of compara- 
tive inertness was thus interposed between the 
two energetic reigns of Peter and of Catherine, 
the importance of the government was still 
maintained. It was * in one of the short re- 
gencies, which occurred in this interval, that 
Kouli-khan, the usurper, of Persia, after he 
had conquered the Mogul, deemed it expedient 
to send a respectful deputation to the Russian 
sovereign : it was t one of those female mo- 
narchs, who enforced the election of the last of 
the Saxon sovereigns of Poland, in opposition 
to the wishes of the Poles and to the in- 
trigues of France : and it was another of them, 
who (a) repressed the undue pretensions of the 

• L'Evesque, tome 5. p. 25a f 1*>W. p. 226. 
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Swedes, though Ihey had armed to place her on 
the throne, and * who drove the king of Prussia 
to the verge of destruction, from which |ie was 
rescued only by her death and the acceqision of 
Peter III. his enthusiastic admirer. Russia 
was in this interval a mighty mass, exerting 
little external vigour in proportion to its mag- 
nitude, but by its mere weight capable of mak- 
ing a formidable impression. 

Nor was the internal improvement of Russia 
entirely stationary during this period of com- 
parative quiescence. The t first Catherine, or 
her minister Mendiikof, fulfilled in her short 
reign the intention of her husband by esta- 
blishing the academy of sciences, among the 
original members of which she enrolled the two 
Bemouillis, distinguidied for their mathematical 
attainments ; and Elizabeth t instituted the 
university of Moscow, and the academy of the 
fine arts at Petersburg. Even 5 the weak and 
unfortunate husband of the second Catherine 
distinguished his transitory government by sup- 
pressing the secret chancery, which was a 
most terrible state-inquisition, and by freeing 
the ndUes from various restrictiims, which 
had reduced them to a state ei decorated 
servitude. 

* L'Evesque, tome 5, p. 288. f Ibid. p. 207. 
t Ibid. p. 282. § Ibid. p. 29a 
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In reviewing the series of six sovereigns, who 
reigned in the interval between the death of 
Peter I. and the advancement of Catherine IL 
to the throne, it is obvious to remark, that the 
reigns of the females were separated by the 
interposition of very fleeting reigns of minors, 
or the yet more transient government of the 
unhappy husband of Catherine. Between the 
first Catherine and Anne intervened Peter II, 
who begim his reign at the age of twelve years, 
and concluded it after little more than two 
years and a half. Between Anne again and 
Elizabeth intervened Ivan VI, who at his ac 
<;6ssion was <mly two months old, and was de- 
posed by Elizabeth at the end of about thirteaa. 
Between Elizabeth lastly and Cath^ne IL in- 
tervened Peter III, who at the expiration of 
six months was^ displaced by his consort, and 
afterwards experienced how short is the dis- 
tance from the prison of a sovereign to the 
gi^ve. It is surely no refinement to remark, 
how much a succession so curiously alternated 
must have tended to reconcile the uncivilised 
subjects of this government to the domination 
of a female monarch. At every interval the 
imperial power reverted to a male, but to a 
male so weak and transitory, that he seems to 
have been placed upon the throne for no other 
purpose, than to afford an advantageous com- 
parison for a female government The res- 
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pective durations also of the female reigns cor- 
respond to such a discipline of preparation. 
Catherine, the first in the series, reigned little 
more than two years; Anne, the second, go- 
verned during the longer period of ten ; Eli- 
zabeth, who was the third, held the reins of 
empire twenty. It is also remarkable that, 
while these female reigns were thus increasing 
in length, the short male governments, with 
which they were alternated, were gradually di- 
minishing, from two years and a half to thir- 
teen months, and from thirteen months to six. 
I may add, that these male reigns were at the 
same time descending from an adult minor to a 
mere infant, and from an infant to a man, 
whose maturity served only to exhibit confirmed 
and hopeless incapacity. 

There is yet another particular observable in 
this series, which it may be at least curious to 
notice, a sort of progression in the circumstances, 
in which the Russian empresses were placed up- 
on the throne. The first Catherine had been as it 
were designated to the succession, by a solemn 
coronation, which * had been announced by her 
husband in a manifesto, extolling the services 
rendered by her fortitude to himself, and to the 
state. She had not however been expressly 
nominated by him to the succession, as his owii 

• UEvesquc, tome 5. p. 127, 128. 
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law required j and the rupture, which occurred 
immediately after the coronation, might render 
it questionable, whether this had been his ulti- 
mate determination. He * died, it is said, 
uttering an unfinished sentence, which left 
every thing uncertain. Catherine in these 
circumstances took possession of the throne 
by an usurpation, which had some semblance 
of a rightful succession. She was herself re- 
gularly succeeded by the son of her unfortu- 
nate step-son, to whom she had bequeathed 
the crown ; but, this young prince having died 
without leaving a successor similarly appointed, 
one of the nieces of Peter was placed upon 
the throne by an election of the nobles. This 
princess again was succeeded by Ivan, the in- 
fant son of her niece, whom she had regularly 
nominated, agreeably to the ordinance of Pe- 
ter ; and the unhappy child was deposed and 
imprisoned by Elizabeth, one of the daughters 
of that emperor. Elizabeth did not, like Anne, 
resort to an election, but claimed the succes- 
sion as a right of inheritance, though the law 
issued by her father had determined, that the 
crown should be transmitted by the testament 
of the reigning sovereign. The Russian em- 
presses had now proceeded from an irregular 
and questionable succession to a sort of elec- 

♦ L'Evesquei tome 2. p. 202. 
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tion, and from this to a deposition of the aetnal 
sov^eign, cloaked however by a plea of lineal 
inheritance. The elevation of the second Ca« 
theiine combined all the irregularities of the 
three cases, aggravated by special disadvan- 
tageSy and so constituted a proceeding, to 
which these appear to have been separately 
preparatory. Like the first Catherine, she was 
an alien to the royal blood of Russia, but 
without the advantage of an antecedent coro- 
nation ; like Elizabeth, she deposed the reign- 
ing sovereign, though she could not urge the 
plea of a lineal succession ; and, like Anne, 
she trusted her pretensions to an election, but 
to an election of the imperial guards, not of 
the nobles of the empire. Such were the pre- 
vious incidenljs, which introduced the distin- 
guished reign bf Catherine II ; and when it is 
considered tibat, (b) in the very crisis of the re- 
volution, count Panin represented to her, that 
her complete success was hopeless, it cannot be 
thought that all this various apparatus was dis- 
proportioned to the result. 

The empire, to the government of which 
Catherine thus succeeded, is a phenomenon in 
the iiistory of human society. Such is its ex- 
tent, l^at, like the terraqueous giobe itself, its 
dimensions are estimated by degrees of longi- 
tude and latitude, not by the puny measure- 
ments, which determine the magnitudes of 
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other dominions. Such is the variety of its 
peoples, that it presents to the view of the 
philosopher an entire scale of the gradatiom^ oi 
human refinement and barbarinn, from the 
lettered and luxurious capital <£ a European 
monarchy to the horde of the vagrant Tartar, 
and the yet lower sai^eness of the forlorn 
Kamsdhatkan. A European empire on the 
one hand, on tiie other an Asiatic, and reach- 
ing even to the shwes of America, it em- 
braces witihin ^its immense vicinage almost 
every region of the eartii* Bounded on tiie 
north by the everlasting frosts of the polar 
ocean,, and on the south descending into the 
milder climates, it comprehends almost all the 
various productions, by which nations are en- 
riched. Iteelf almost unassailable on account 
of the severity of much of its climates^ the 
wildness of much of its territory, {md even the 
vastness of its magnitude, it seems to menace 
all other governments without being endan- 
gered by tiieir attacks* In whatever view we 
contemplate it, we behold something gigantic^ 
and we^look with apprehension to tbe time^ 
when it ishall put forth all its formidable 
energies. 

In the important period, which prepared and 
b^an the great crisis of Europe, it was the 
fortune of this empire to be governed by a wo- 
man, hot by a woman of no ordinaiy mind. 
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From the usurper, who dethroned her hus'- 
baad, and supplanted her son, we must turn 
with abhorrence, notwithstanding the ability, 
which she exhibited in the struggle. From the 
shameless wanton, who even constituted the 
objects of her licentious passions acknowledged 
officers of her court, and shifted them without 
scruple to stimulate a flagging appetite^ we 
must recoil with unmingled disgust The 
foreign administration too of Catherine was 
one continued series of unwarrantable en- 
croachments on the independence of the adja- 
cent states, destructive of every principle of 
national security, and of conventional policy* 
But notwithstanding all these abatements for 
public Mid private misconduct, can we refiise 
the tribute of our admiration to a sovereign, 
who with sucdessfid activity wielded during 
thirty-four years the powers of such a huge 
digointed empire, who laboured to introduce 
among its untutored boiars and its setvile 
vassals the knowledge of a regulated and 
liberal constitution, and who exerted her ut- 
most efforts to naturalise the literature of 
southern Europe on the ungenial banks of 
the ^eva. Even the violence and the sen- 
suality of Catfawine were indirectly auxiliary to 
her claims on our admiration. The consdous- 
ness of the violence, by which she had effected 
her advancement, urged her to incessant and un- 
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wearied efforts for conciliating the affections of 
her subjects, and for covering with a Maze of 
glory the imperfection of her title ; and the 
ynlgar sensuality of her attachments effectually 
guarded her from the danger of confounding 
the character of the fevourite with that of the 
minisiter, and suffering her government to be 
influenced by her affections. Her vanity also 
Contributed to the splendour of her govern- 
ment, as it sought its gratification in the ap- 
plause of writers, who might influence the suf- 
frages of the civilised world. 

It is natural to compare Peter, who began 
the greatness of Russia, with Catherine, by 
whom it was afterwards vastly augmented. In 
each we see an eager desire of encouraging 
every improvement, and in each the same 
grasping and forecasting ambition ; yet in every 
other particular we observe them as much con- 
trasted, as in sex. The stem despotism of 
Petar disregarded the ceremonial of a court, 
but the voluptuous elegance of Catberine de- 
lighted in the splendid pageantries of public 
entertainments. Peter again endeavoured to 
awe his subjects into civilisation by the terrors 
of his severity, but Catherine studied to win 
them to improvement by the gentle arts of con- 
ciliation. Though both were able, they were 
differaoit ; but the difference was such, as cor- 
responded to the different periods, in which 
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they held the government. The mildness of 
Catherine cpuld not have hr<^n down the bar- 
barism of the Russiami, nor could the violence 
of Peter have led them onward to refinem^it. 

At the time of the death of Catherine U. 
Russia had, with little interruption, been sub- 
ject about seventy years to the government of 
females, tiie reign of ihsA empress however 
having occupied about one half of the period. 
If we enquire what was the general bearing of 
this extraordinary case of female succession, 
we must exclude the consideration of the public 
measures of the state, for, though in each of 
the otiher female reigns we discover a period of 
comparative inertness and r^ose, this cannot 
he said of the last, nor indeed was any influence 
of sex observable in the public measures of the 
Becond Catherine. For an influence, which 
might also be ascribed to the sex of this soyor 
reign, we must look exclusively to the mannent 
of the Russito court, and to judge oi its expor 
dlency in the whole smes of the Russian em.- 
preases, we should consider the previous con- 
4ition.of the nation in r^ard to its social ha- 
bituctes. 

The northeam empure, it rnxji^ be observed^ 
had no period of chivalroufi r^jiement, to in- 
troduce a .fimtastic reverence for the female 
aex^ which might be gradualfy depwi^ted intoa 
reasonable r^^ard. Thd feudal hfdUts of iF^rmnce 
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and Italy had not been extended to Russia, nor 
had a conflict waged with the enemies of the 
christian faith served in that country to exalt 
into a devotional sentiment the gallantry of a 
military people. A peculiar process was ac- 
cordingly required for giving to the women that 
degree of importance, which belongs to a pe- 
riod of refinement ; and this appears to have 
consisted in the extraordinary succession of fe- 
male sovereigns, which followed the first con- 
siderable efforts of improvement in the reign of 
Peter. 

This peculiar influence of female government 
was observable at least so early as in the com- 
mencement of the reign of Anne, or about the 
year I7SO, when a passion for magnificence 
began to prevail in the court of Russia, though 
perpetually contrasted with instances of squalid 
rudeness. At this time too, when that court 
was disgraced by habits of the most excessive 
inebriety, the example and authority of an em- 
press, who hated drunkenness, must at least 
have given a beginning to a reformation of the 
national manners. The voluptuous sensuality 
of Elizabeth and of Catherine II. in a moral 
view admit no extenuation ; but, as one poison 
has sometimes been said to expel another, the 
example even of sensuality may have been, 
amidst so much barbaiism, the only stimulant 
of suj£cient efficacy to rouse the court of Russia 
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from the more hopeless brutality of intoxica^ 
tion. The sensuality of Catherine in particu- 
lar, however vulgar in the selection of its pb-. 
jects, was not openly opposed to the observ- 
ances of decorum. The public deportment of 
that empress was regulated by the most rigid 
propriety, and to the general observation her 
gratification seemed to consist in enjoying thos^ 
magnificent pageantries, which amude and im-, 
prove the childishness of nations, equally as 
that of individuals. 

If we pass from the consideration of the se? 
of Catherine, and regard her merely as^ a sqve- 
reign directing the government of an extensive 
empire, we must rank her among the foremost 
of the claimants of renown. We see her as- 
siduous in multiplying ajid enlai^ng the op- 
portunities of education, inviting learned men 
from every part of Europe to a hospitable asy- 
lum in her court, and granting pensions to thf^ 
distinguished pupils of the academy of arts, tbat; 
they might be enabled to travel for improve- 
ment into countries of more advanced refine^ 
roent. We * see her prosecuting with distin* 
guished success those investigations of her re- 
moter territories, which had been begun by 
Peter, investigations deeply impressing us with 
a sense of the magnitude of an empire, in which 

♦ Tdoke*8 Hist, of RuMia, vol. 1. p. 360 etc. Dubl. 
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it could b^ neb^ssary to send out various expe^ 
ditions of discovery within its limits^ The em- 
presses Elizabeth *^ had before her proposed to 
abolish capital punisbtnents; but she had suf- 
fered cribiinals to be deprived of their lives, by 
the barbarous punishment of the^ knoot, and 
thfe administration of justice in thereigaof that 
princess had been also disgracied by oUier in- 
stances of severity. Catherine first prohibited 
the use' of torture in all criminal cases, and, 
without any ostentation of humanity in protest- 
ing against capital punishment, infused a real 
mildness into the judicial system of the empire. 
These indeed were efforts of refortnation, which 
a despot might easily^ be conceived capable of 
exerting, because they would not operate to 
restrain the fair exercise of powi^. Catherine 
however did much more, for she endeavoured 
to introduce among her subjects the habits and 
the principles of a liberal constitution of go** 
vemment. The assemUy of deputies, which 
she convened from all the provinces erf her em- 
pire, though a f^rem^ture, was yet an honour- 
able eflPort, to enlighten the political views of 
her people: the instructions, which she had 
caused' to be composed for the guidance of tliat 
assembly, Aough riMrapj^arently productive of 

c2 

* tdoke's Hi6t. of Russto; vol. 1. p. 114, US. 
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any immediate effect, could not fail to sow the 
seeds of political improvement for a fotore pe- 
riod : and it should be remembered to the cre- 
dit of the autocratrix of all the Russias, that * 
a Russian translation of Blackstone's Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England was published 
with her sanction, as if to give her subjects an 
opportunity of studying the practical adminis- 
tration of a balanced and free government 
< The objectionable part of the public conduct 
of this empress related to the foreign concerns 
of her government, not to its internal adminis- 
tration. Tormented by " the vice of noble 
minds/* she appears to have been perpetually 
apprehensive, that she shoidd be overlooked 
and forgotten in the political relations of Eu- 
rope. So anxious indeed was she to assume a 
rank among the European nations, that the first 
chapter of her celebrated instructions for fram- 
ing a code of laws is employed in proving the 
position, that Russia is a European state. For 
supporting this pretension of European im- 
portance, and also for gratifying an ambition, 
which dominions of scarcely discovered vastness 
could not satisfy, she was unceasingly engaged 
in foreign interferences and encroachments, em- 
ploying alternately the artifices of secret in- 
trigue, and the violences of open and audacious 

Tooke's Hist, of Russia, vol 3. p. SOS, SOS. 
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usurpation. The Russian government accord- 
ingly became under her direction a power of 
pestilent activity to the established relations of 
Europe, disturbing the settled affinities and an- 
tipathies of its states, and confounding the ac- 
knowledged principles of international policy. 
The body, which had heretofore moved iii its 
distant orbit, composing with its attendant sa- 
tellites a separate combination, burst from its 
former path, and carried disorder among the 
other members of the general system. 

The first object of the foreign policy of 
Catherine appears to have been the assump- 
tion of a more direct dominion over the unfor- 
tunate kingdom of Poland, which is said to have 
been suggested to her by the crafty Frederic of 
Prussia. The anarchy, into which this onccJ 
powerful monardiy had fallen, piresented it an 
easy prey to her ambition, while its local situ- 
ation, interposed as it was on the one hand be- 
tween her empire and Germany, and on the 
other ikcilitating her approaches towards Con-^ 
stantinople, constituted it the highway to the 
attainment of importance in the west, and of do- 
minion in the east of Europe. In the second year 
of her reign the death of the third of the Saxon 
sovereigns of Poland afforded an opportunity 
of interfering in the concerns of that country, 
which she eagerly embraced ; and, after a strug- 
gle of about a year she enforced the election of 
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Poniatofsky, one . of her discarded favourites, 
having * previously procured from the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles a declaration of neutra- 
lity. These courts bad been induced to paake 
this declaration by the hope of detaching Ca- 
therine from the interest of the king of Prussia; 
but, whether the interposition of Catherine had 
been really suggested by Fredaric, or not, it is 
certain that she shortly afterwards concluded 
with this monarch a definitive alliapce, guaran- 
teeing the .continuance of that elective govern- 
ment, which was a principal cause of the weak- 
ness of Poland. Her choice of Poniatofsky 
was also well adapted to her design of encroadi- 
ment. Possessed of external graces, and spe- 
cious accompHsbments, but destitute of talents 
and of energy, he was a theatrical, rather than 
a real sovereign, fitted to attract the regards 
of an unthinking multitude, not to struggle with 
the difficulties of the country, if he could have 
be«i really disposed to maintain its independ- 
ence. 

The Austrian alliance of France,, which by 
relaxing the barrier-treaty had so &ttally en- 
feebled the federal relations of the southern 
states, was also among the northern powei*s 
destructive of the existing combinations, for it 
detached the Fraich court from the interest of 

♦ Tooke's JHist^of^Ruasia, vol. 1. p. 282^283. 
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Poland, abd induced it to abandon that country 
to Russia during the stru^le with the Prussian 
«H>narch. The French court was however at 
length roUsed to apprehension of the progress 
of Rudsia, and stimulated the Turks to dedare 
war against Catherine j but the effect was only 
to determine Catherine to divide with Frederic 
the prey, which sh^ had purposed to qngroa^r. 

The system of the north had been originally 
constituted by the treaty of Oliva, as that of 
the south had been arranged by the treaty of 
Westphalia ; and, as the treaty of Utrecht had 
introduced a new arrangement of power in the 
latter, so in the former had tlw treaty of 
Nystadt been the epoch of an important modi- 
fication. In the two fundamental treaties, by 
which the northern interests of Europe were 
successively adjusted, the independence and 
integrity of Poland had been expi^essly '^a- 
ranteed. By the treaty of Oliva the ascen- 
dency of the north had indeed been transferred 
from Poland to Sweden, but the territory of 
Poland, as regulated by that treaty, waB gua- 
ranteed by the contracting parties: iii the 
treaty of Nystadt again, which transferred the 
ascendei^y from ' Sweden to Russia, Poland 
was included as allied to the czar, and the king 
of Sweden was bound to conclude with that 
country a durable peace under his mediation. 
It appears therefore that the partition of Po- 
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land, while it violated every principle of gene- 
ral security, was a special and direct infringe- 
ment of the two conventions, upon which the 
northern system had been established. 

The Turkish war, though it clashed with 
the immediate object of Catherine, opened to 
her a prospect yet more attractive of her am- 
bition. Jn * the very commencement of her 
reign the scheme of driving the Turks from 
Europe had been suggested to her by marshal 
Munich, who had conceived it in an exile in 
Siberia. She had therefore been prepared to 
avail herself of the occasion afforded by the ag- 
gressiou of that people, and for this purpose 
do^ 9t once determined to ei^cite an insurrec- 
tion of the Greeks, of whose independence 
she professed herself the protector. The Greeks 
however, though they obeyed wilii alacrity the 
call of freedom, were t ill qualified to maintain 
their pretensions. More inclined to depreda- 
tion, than to fighting, they shewed themselves 
destitute, not merely of discipline, but also of 
Qourage. la t Egypt a revolution b^;uii by 
Ali-b^y, who meditated to render JS^gypt once 
more the centrd station of European and Asiatic 
commerce, was supported by the Russians dur- 
ing three years ; but % in this instance their 

* Tooke's Hist, of Russia, vol. 1. p. 243. f Ibid. vol. 2. p. 24. 
i Ibid. p. 38> etc § Ibid. p. 34, lOQj, 101. 
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own wont of skill appears to have hindered 
them from profiting by their successes, and the 
death of that bold adventurer put an end to 
their hopes. The peace of Kainardshi, con- 
cluded in the year 1774, terminated this Turkish 
war» when it had lasted for about five years and 
a half. 

Though the enterprises of Russia in the 
Mediterranean had not been sucees^ul, im- 
portant advantages were however gained by the 
war, as the treaty granted to that state the 
possession of some places, which opened to it 
the commerce of the Black- Sea, and esta- 
blished the independence of the Crimea, to * 
which, as to another Poland, Catherine became 
thencefiH*ward a pretended protector, until she 
coidd reduce it under her power. 

During her stiniggle with the Turks the Rus- 
sian empress had been studious to conciliate the 
maritime powers, and particularly the British 
government, that her naval expeditions to the 
Mediterranean might not experience interrup- 
tion. She t had accordingly just before the 
commencement of the Turkish war, concluded 
a treaty of commerce and alliance with our go- 
vernment, by which considerable advantages 
were conferred upon its trade. But her attach- 
ment to Great Britain ceased with the occasion, 

* Tooke's Hist of Russia, vol. 2. p. 1 17. f Ibid. voLl.p. 333. 
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whidi had rendered its friendship important to 
her purpose ; and * when, five years afterwards, 
the French had exerted their influence with 
the Porte, in assuaging the jealousies, which 
hei* former successes and her continued en- 
croachments had excited, and in procuring for 
her some additional concessions, she was easily 
induct to adopt the suggestion of their am- 
bassador, and to place herself at the head of an 
armed neutrality, in opposition to the maritime 
pretensions and power of our government. 

The object of this confederacy was to extort 
from the distress of the British government, 
then engaged in the struggle with the revolted 
eolonies of North America, the abolition (c) of 
two of the established principles of the mari- 
time law of nations; It was required that the 
property erf an enemy shoidd be secure from 
capture^ when in the ship of a neutral trader ^ 
and, though Denmark and Sweden acknow- 
ledged themselves bound by existing treaties to 
a different and more comprehensive enumera- 
tion of contraband merchandise, Russia, with 
all the other powers^ which had acceded to 
the confederacy, contended for the limita- 
tion of this description of goods to mere instru- 
ments of war, without including the stores ne- 
cessary for naval equipm^ts. At the sugges* 

* Tooke's Hist of Russia vol 2. p. 27S> 293. 294. 
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tiofi of the kmg^ of Pru^a another article was 
added, dedaring the Baltic to be a dose sea, and 
excluding from it the anuaments^f the bellige- 
rent powers. 

By this great combination, to whidi eren 
Portugal had been induced to accede, it was 
hoped that a deadly wound might be inflicted 
on the naval superiority of Great Britain. 
That dominion however, the o^pring of free- 
dom and of commerce, survived for another, 
and yet ntore arduous struggle. But, thou^ 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain re- 
mained unshaken, the feder^ system of Eu- 
rope was then virtually destroyed. The same 
states, it is true, continued to exist ; the same 
forms of diplomatic intercourse continued to be 
maintained : but the relations, which had bound 
the states of Europe together, and had given or- 
der and consistetiey to their combinations, were 
then dissdved« The govemm^its of Europe 
were thenceforward connected only by tempo- 
rary and varying alliances, regulated by no 
one prevailing principle <^ mutual adjustment 
and equilibrium. 

In representing the war, which gave inde- 
pendence to the greater part of the British co- 
lonies in North America, as that in which the 
federal system of Europe was virtually dis- 
solved, I am not influenced by any considera- 
tion of the contest between the mother-country 
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and the qolonies, nor even of the m^e injus-^ 
tice of the European enemies of Great Britain. 
The original quarrel was properly a civil war, 
in which the relations of independent govern- 
ments were not concerned i and unfortunately, 
if the consideration of mere injustice should be 
admitted to affect the question, it might be 
difficult to point out the period, in which a fe- 
deral system could be supposed to have been ac- 
knowledged. That for which I contend is, that 
the conduct of those states in the American war 
struck the last and decisive blow at the com- 
binations of the system. Since the wars of the 
British revolution the British government had 
been the conti*olling power, which restrained 
the excesses of French ambition, and protected 
the secondary states. In the war of America 
this arrangement of general policy was wholly 
disregarded. The governments of the conti-. 
nent of Europe, instead of seeing the security 
of their own independence in the maritime im- 
portance of Great Britain, beheld only an op- 
portunity of deriving some immediate advantage 
from its destruction. Another Poland was to 
be partitioned by one general confederation of 
unprincipled rapacity j the object however of 
the new conspiracy of spoliation was not a go- 
vernment reduced to extreme weakness by its 
own inherent disorders, and become almost 
superfluous to the general interests of Eu- 
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rope, but the actual dominion of the ocean, 
the grand support of the equilibrium of the po^ 
litical system. It was by this confederacy in 
particular, that * the connection of Great Bri- 
tain and the Dutch republic was dissolred, of 
which advantage was taken by the emperor to 
abrogate the barrier-treaty. 

Mr. Pitt appears to have justly appreciated 
the mischievous tendency of this general de- 
rangement of political relations, and to have 
sought anxiously for some method of reestab- 
lishing that equilibrium, which the interference 
of Russia had so violently disturbed. The re- 
newal of the contest with Turkey presented the 
occasion. So desirous was Catherine of effecting 
the conquest of European Turkey, that she 
had with this view given the name of Constan- 
tino to the second of her grandsons, and had 
caused him to be nursed by Greek women, that 
he might from his infancy acquire the language 
<rf his intended sovereignty. 

In the same year too, in which she placed 
herself at the head of the armed neutrality, she 
concluded with the emperor of Germany a par- 
tition-treaty for the spoliation of the Ottoman 
dominions, in which the restless and ambitious 
mind of Joseph 11. was easily induced to con- 
cur. The king of Prussia, aJarmed at the diuo- 

<" Abregd de THist. des Traitds, tome 2. p« 211, 212. 
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gerous combination of the two imperial courts, 
formed a confederacy of the clears and other 
princes of Grermany, to which the king of Great 
Britain acceded as elector of Hanover. But^ 
though the alliance of Russia and Austria w^ 
concluded in the year 17B0> and the formerin 
reliance on it committed v^urious encroachmefits 
on the territories of the Turks, that people did 
not dei^are war against Bussia untU the year 
1787* In the interval the empress possessed 
herself of the Crimea, the independence of 
which had been stipulated, apparently with this 
very design, in the treaty of Kainardshi, the 
m€K^jB^io^ of France being at this time employ- 
ed to jwpocure the acquiescence of the Turks. 
The Ottoman cptirt at length ^ could pot longer 
endure the encroachments of a government, 
which seemed desirous of driving it to hostili* 
ties4 War was accordingly ;HX>olainaQd by the 
Turks, and Mr. Pitt, to restrain the ambition 
of the northern eippire, projected in concert 
with Prussia the well-known Russian arma- 
mtot ^ the protection of their dependencies.' 
. Thje measures of the confederacy thus fotmed 
i^ainat' Russia were not wholly ineffectual. 
Sweden ^ was rescued from, the Danish allies 
of the cfmpress; the emperOr Leopbid, who 
had succeeded Joseph II» ^i^b induced to aban*- 

* Tooke's Hist, of Russid, vol. 3. p. 122, 123. 
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don the project of Turkish con^pi^st ; ,iBLnd the 
acquisitions even of Russia were limited to the 
territory of Qtchakof. The armaitoeiit,: by whicb 
evei^tbis partial diiyoa^^tibeifm^it of the Turidsh 
territory should haye he^xx hindered, became 
the object of a clamour, which the remon-* 
strances of %he opposition-party in. the. British 
parUament faa4 excited among the ni^rchants^ 
and the mUiister found himself necessitated to 
relinquish his purposed resistance*. By this (e) 
involuntary abandonment of the confederacy, 
though Sweden and Turkey had been saved, 
the confederacy itself was lost, and the last ef- 
fort to support a federal system in opposition 
to a wiilitiQn of two great powers was de- 
featedt. .... 

The empress of Russia wss duty sepsible erf 
the service, which she had on this occasion re^ 
C0ive4 frpw Mr..Fox,;tlie leader of thcj opposition- 
party in the Brif^ parliament* Qis bust was[ 
accprdiQgly placid in a conspicuoHi^ situation in 
her favpunilie retreat^ though fpr bis subse-. 
quent opposition tp;a war witii France it wad 
aften^ardf) ivith that of Voltaire^ condemned 
to . i^Ncvrity*. His cpn^ential friend too, 
Mr. Adair, whom he had' despatched to en- 
courage the impress in her enterprise, was 
reoeiY€id wi^ disti^guished attention, and 
pointedly (Nrefeired to the ambassador of his 
sovereign* If any comment be required on the 
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peace, which was thus forced upon the British 
minister, it may be found in the final partition 
of Poland, which immediately succeeded. The 
dismemberment of that country by the earlier 
spoliation was the first great breach in the fe- 
deral constitution of Europe ; the final parti- 
tion announced its destruction, and for the 
overbearing violence of revolutionised France it 
only remained to break up the materials of the 
combmation. 



(a) The Swedes demanded Vyburgh and all 
Finland, as the reward of the service rendered 
in arming to assist her : she offered money, 
which was refused. L'Evesque, tome 5* p. 

272. 

(h) Panin urged, that the Russians woidd 
never submit to be governed solely by a 
stranger, acknowledging for their sovereign a 
countess of Anhalt. He therefore advised that 
Catherine should assume the government as 
regent for her son. Tooke*s Life of the 
Empress Catherine, vol. 1. p. 236, 237* Lond. 
1799. 

(c) To prevent the cooperation of a Rus- 
sian fleet with the British navy, the French 
court had in the year 17^4 proposed to the 
Swedes and Danes to form an armed naval 
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convention for the protection, as they al- 
leged, of the trade of the maritime states, 
and to maintain the liberty of the Baltic. 
This convention was accordingly formed in the 
year 1758, under the sanction of France and 
Prussia ; but it was in the following year dis- 
concerted by the successes of the British na- 
vy. Sketches of France and Russia, p. 123. 
Hague, 1803. The pretension was however 
matured in the American war, which being 
purely maritime, had given extraordinary acti- 
vity to the commerce of the north of Europe, 
as supplying all the materials of naval equip, 
ment. Tableau des Revol. de PEurope, tome 
2. p. 445. 

(d) Catherine had recently conciliated the 
Danes by the cession of the patrimonial rights 
of her son in the duchies of Sleswic and Hol- 
stein. Russia was the natural check of the 
ambition of Sweden, as of Prussia ; and Swe- 
den, by an attempt made on Norway some 
years before this time, had given occasion to a 
strict alliance between Denmark and Russia. 
Tooke's Hist, of Russia, vol. 2. p. 247, 248 ; 
vol. 3. p. 172, etc. 

(e) The author has' been satisfactorily as- 
sured, that Mr. Pitt declared, a shoi*t time be- 
fore his death, that his acquiescence in the op- 
position given to this measure was the only 
part of his political conduct of which he then 
repented. 

VOL. VIII. D 
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Of the history of France^ from the commeru^' 
ment of the reign of Lewis XV. in the year 
1715 to that of the reign of Letvis XVI. in 
the year 1774^* 



Lewis XV. \ ^ J 

Duke of Orleans regent ^ * ' * * 

Sank established by Imw - . . . . 1716 

JLaw's system destroyed 172O 

Megency terminated 1723 

Cardinal Fleury minister I726 

His ministry terminated by death . . 1743 

Jesuits suppressed I762 

Parliaments suppressed I771 



While the federal system of Europe was ad- 
yanchig to its maturity, and then hastening to 
its dissolution, its central and principal mem- 
ber was gradually yielding to an interior cor- 
nq^ion of its principles^ which probably would 
have proved destructive of the general S3rstem, 
even though the combinations of that intern 
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had iwntimydd U> mtiiutain th^ir consistebcy. 
It is ve^y m^^ohfMe tbat a goverauient so im<^ 
pwtapt as Fraiwje, shouW first have experienced 
a deeay of its enei^gies, and then the extraordi^ 
nary ej^temea^t of a revolution resukiog from 
that decay, without oauaing so considerable a 
derangement of the existing relations of states, 
as must ev€d[i <^ itself have generated another 
reTolutioB in the fedeirative policy of Europe. 
IJQL such ciirc^DiisteuQiiees the action of the prinoi- 
p^i gOTttnmant on the others must hav^e under- 
gone evu^ a dias^e, that the general order of 
pd&tical relations also would probably have 
been distui^d and confounded, for the previous 
arran^ments could not have been accommo- 
dated to the crisis, and would probably have 
been found imfitted to the support of the com- 
mon equilibriain. But the genefrdl state of 
Europe at the time of the French revolution 
was such as effectually precluded tlie occur- 
r^ice of such a casQ, as the dissolution of the 
primatpol governmeixt of a s^rstem still preserv- 
ii^ tiie ^oombmations of tbe remaining states. 
By the general combination for the reduction 
of the power of Great Britain in the American 
war, by the dissolution of the barrier-treaty in 
the centre of Europe, aisd by the partition of 
Poland in the north, the grand combinations of 
the syst^n bad been loosened and destroyed. 
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Amidst this general dissolution it was, that the 
revolution of France developed its tremendous 
energies. This great convulsion of policy coa- 
summated the ruin, but it only destroyed 
that, which had already lost its principles, 
and was in truth not fitted for a longer ex- 
istence. 

The only question, which in such a case 
could remain for a political speculator, is whe- 
ther without such a convulsion the decaying 
system might not have been peaceably regene- 
rated, and so much misery have been spared 
to the world. To the doubt, which such a 
question would imply, we may oppose the uni- 
form experience of mankind, which attests that 
war, evil and calamitous as it is, has hitherto 
been the grand spring of human unprovement 
The construction of a system of federative po- 
licy in particular appears to require the opera- 
tion of this scourge of mankind, as it is indeed 
the result only of an apprehension of over- 
bearing violence, providing and combining the 
means of a common resistance. The earlier 
system of federal policy was accordingly the 
work of the great war of Germany, which had 
been waged during thirty years; its trans- 
formation into a larger and more convenient 
adjustment of political interests was the result 
of the wars, which occupied the long and splen- 
did reign of Lewis XIV j and we may therefore 
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reasonably conclude, that a yet wider extension^ 
of the system, to comprehend in a single sys- 
tem all the governments of Europe, could not 
have been a peaceable developement of exist- 
ing principles, but required a great and mor- 
tal struggle, in which all the nations of Eu- 
rope should be engaged even to their utmost 
eflForts. 

The reign of Lewis XIV. had accomplished 
the change of government begun by the admi- 
nistration of cardinal Richelieu. The minister 
subdued the Protestants and the nobles : the 
monarch completed the destruction of the 
former, so far as the violence of persecution 
ck)uld effect it ; and, that the government might 
contain within it no organ of liberty, however 
imperfect, he * at length succeeded in render- 
ing the parliament an almost passive instrument 
of the pleasure of the sovereign. The splendid 
government of Lewis, it has been said, drew 
the country to his capital, and the capital to 
his court. The monarch was accordingly the 
object, on which the public attention was con- 
centred. The war of the League had exhausted 
the influence of the clergy, the insurrection of 
the Fronde had exposed the weakness of the 
magistracy, the ascendency of the royal power 
had finally overwhelmed the feudal independ- 

♦ Mably, tome 3. p. 297, 298. 
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oDce of the nobles. Neither had Lewis mere* 
]y triumphed orer the nobility in the falness of 
hie own authority. Stripped as that order was 
already of power, and distinguished only by its 
privilege and its precedence, he contrived to de- 
grade it yet further by placing at its head hi$ 
own illegitimate offspring, whom he caused to 
be declared capable of suceeding even to the in- 
heritance of the crown. In this long reign too 
a new generation had arisen, formed to the new 
principles of the government, and prepared to 
transmit them to their posterity. France ac- 
cordingly appeared at length to have been re- 
duced to the simplicity of a military monarchy, 
tempered indeed by the moderation of Eu- 
ropean habits, but destitute of all the resources 
of civil independence. 

Sudi however is the unceasing revolution of 
human affairs, that in this very reign, which 
thus completed the exaltation of the royal 
power, were prepared the seeds of that inde- 
pendence, by which it was afterwards over- 
thrown. Eager to enrich the country, the 
power of which he directed, Lewis permitted 
Colbert to encourage a spirit of commerce, 
which necessarily gave importance to the un- 
privileged classes of his subjects ; and desirous 
of throwing round his throne the brilliancy of 
literature, he enlightened at the same time the 
minds of those, by whom the throne was not 
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approached. The nobles were indeed still in- 
trenched within the prescriptive privileges of 
their rank ; but a new aristocracy of commer- 
cial acquisition was soon ' opposed to the aris- 
toca*acy of ancient inheritance, and, when the 
general diffusion of information had placed the 
two classes on the same level of intelligence, 
the physical force of numbers would necessa- 
rily overwhelm the pretensions of titular dis- 
tinction. 

Nor was it merely by encouraging commerce 
and literature, that this monarch undermined 
the despotic power, which he had so much 
contributed to establish. The (a) heavy bur- 
den of debt, which his wars and his magnifi- 
cence had imposed upon the government, 
created a dependence, which frustrated the 
claim of unlimited authority^ and even gave 
to the people a dominion over the Btate. 
Such is the difference between a free and 
a military government, that a public debt, 
which in the former, if not excessive, at- 
taches the people to the constitution, and 
is a principle of strength an4 stability, in 
the latter may reduce the crown into a de- 
pendence 0131 the people, and become a prin- 
€iple of weakness, embarrassment, and revo- 
lution. A public d^bt is a principle of strengih« 
when it is established on public confidence ; 
and it cwa be so established, only when 
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the constitution of the government admits the 
people to be managers of their own contri- 
butions. In France indeed, during a part of 
the reign, which I propose to review, there was 
a great degree of public confidence ; but this 
was a temporary paroxysm of commercial spe- 
culation, not a deliberate confidence in the se- 
curity of the government. 

The necessity of preserving some organ of 
communication with the people, for supplying 
the expenses of the government, had preserved, 
even during the reign of Lewis XIV, the form 
of registering the edicts of the court in the par- 
liament of Paris, though that body was for- 
bidden to express any opinion by remonstrating 
on the subject of the order, of which it thus be- 
came the depository. To this almost empty 
form was reduced the constitutional influence 
of the people of France upon the measures of 
their government. Yet this form, unimportant 
as it may appear, had in, one remarkable in- 
stance presented to Lewis XIV. an impediment, 
which all the plenitude of his power was not 
able to overcome, his last efforts having been 
unsuccessfully exerted in endeavouring to in- 
duce the parliament to register (b) the papal 
bull, which the Jesuits had procured for the 
condemnation of their adversaries the Jan- 
senists. 

It is a curious fact, that the stability of thi^ 
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last stay of freedom in the former govemmeDt 
of France, was in a considerable degree the re- 
sult of the gross abuse, by which the seats in 
this assembly of magistrates had become venal. 
That independence of judges, which in our con« 
stitution was the offspring of liberty, could in 
the Frendi government originate only from an 
abuse, because it was. adverse to the spirit of a 
military monarchy. When the ministers of 
justice had been allowed to purchase the right 
of deciding on the claintis of their fellow-sub^ 
jects, their oS&ce became a personal property, 
and the parliament compos^ of those judges 
acquired the stability* which n^ust belong to 
property in every settled govCTnment. 

Though in the reign of Lewis XIV. the po- 
litical importance of the parliament had been 
reduced to the form of registration, the situa* 
tion, in whidb that prince left the govemmant 
at his death, was such, that it. was enabled to 
regime its rank in the state. The successor 
was but five years old, and the government was 
necessarily committed to a regency. Such a 
fcnrm of administration, as it can never exercise 
the whole vigour of the rc^al? authority, is ne- 
ce^dsurily favouralde to the d^veloppoent of the 
various int^erests eating in a state; and we 
may well suppose, that in almost ajtiy djrcum- 
stances the parfiament would have availed itself 
^the opportunijty, for recoyeriog its influence. 
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I 

The axAaal circamstances were however even 
auxiliary to its efforts, the r^ent being by them 
disposed to conciliate its support, and conse- 
quently to attribute to it the importance, whidi 
might render that support effectual to its pur- 
pose. ^ 

The duke of Orleans, to whom, as the first 
prince of the royal family, the regenir^ ought 
regularly to have been committed, had been 
discredited by his notorious immoralities, and 
by the imputation of the atrocious guilt of 
poisoning the dauphin, the dauphiness, and their 
son, which however (c) appears to have been 
unfounded. A strong patty had on the other 
hand been formed in favour of one of the ille- 
gitimate sons of the late king, who had been 
recently classed among the acknowledged mem- 
bers of the family. Influenced by these cir- 
cumstances the deceased monarch had by his 
will regulated the regency in a msmner, by 
which be appears to have proposed to ccnnpro- 
mis&the claims of the two co^nding parties. 
The duke was nominated the regent, but he 
was placed at the head of a council compoi^ 
chi^y c^f persons attached to his competitor, 
and the charge of the person of the young king 
was intrusted to the latter* Of this will the 
monardi himself declared Ms es^pecCation, that 
it Would be as Utile r^arded after bis decease, 
as that of his &^er had been at his own acces- 
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9ion. The event jogtified the permasioiL The 
first act of the regent was to appeal to the par- 
liament from the restrictionsy which fettered 
his authority } to induce that body to favour 
his wishes, he dedared tliat be restored to it 
the right of remonstrating^ of which it had been 
deprived by the preceding monarch ; and it was 
of itself well inclined to support the pretensions 
of a prince, who could not be suspected €^ a 
bigoted attachment to its adversaries the Je- 
suits^ and was so indolent, that the parliament 
might well hope to participate in the adminis^ 
tration. The regent was accordingly invested 
witli all the authority of his station, and the 
parliament was restored to its right of r^non- 
strating concerning the measures, which it was 
required to register. 

The Icmg reign of Lewis XV, a reign of fifty- 
nine years, is naturally divisible into three pe- 
riods 5 the r^ency of the duke of Orleans, the 
admlmstratioa of cardinal Fleury, and the reign 
of the mistresses. It was in truth a perpetual 
pupillage, beginning with the natural incapa- 
city of a minority, continued by the ascendency, 
wliich a tutor had acquired in the period of 
education over a feeble mind, and concluded 
by the domineering influence of licentious pas- 
sion, to which in his more advanced age the 
king wa? subjected (rf) by artful seduction. 
Such is the general character, which history 
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must pronounce on the reign of a monarch, 
who (e) m a favourable crisis of his life ob- 
tained from the affections of his subjects the 
honourable title of the well beloved. At that 
time however the affairs of his government had 
been prudently administered by the cautious 
moderation of Fleury, and one of his earlier 
mistresses, solicitous for the glory of her lover, 
had excited him to expose himself to the fa- 
tigues and dangers of war. He lived to change 
the affectionate anxiety of his people into an 
impatient expectation of the reign of his suc- 
cessor, and the title of the desired, bestowed 
upon the prince, who was to follow him, was 
a severe retractation of his temporary popula- 
rity. 

The feeble government of this prince, pro- 
tracted through more than the half of a century, 
was the apt prelude to the revolution, which 
closed the following reign, for it unbent the 
springs of despotism, so strained by Lewis XIV, 
and suffered the growing energies of the- people 
to expand themselves against the pressure (^ 
the privileged orders. It was conduded indeed 
with a violent exertion of arbitrary power in 
the suppression of the parliament ; but the peo* 
pie had then begun to be sensible of tkeir own 
importance, and the suppression of an assem- 
bly, which they regarded as their only protec- 
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tion, was but preparatory to its reestaWi^hment 
with augmented authority. 

The foreign influence of the regency of the 
duke of Orleans, in giving a beginning to that 
harmony, which long subsisted between the 
French and British governments, has been no- 
ticed in * one of the preceding lectures. In the 
present view of the internal administration of 
the French government the regency, besides 
the restoration of the privilege of remonstrating 
to the parliament, is distinguished as compre- 
hending the memorable schemes of Law, which 
excited indeed the activity of the nation, but 
involved it in one common bankruptcy. The 
financial distress of France at the death of 
Lewis XIV. was so great and so complicated, 
that it was proposed to the regent to assemble 
the states general, and declare the government 
bankrupt. The proposal was rejected by the 
regent, who feared to compromise his authority, 
and various expedients were adopted for sup- 
plying the deficiency of the public funds* The 
first of these was to order a recoinage of the 
circulating coin with a change of its value ; the 
next was a revision of the debts of the state, as 
distributed into diflferent classes for different 
rates of payment. The latter was in effect a 
bankruptcy, especially since a large proportion 

• Lecture 70 in vol. 7. p. 347 etc. 
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of the daims was arbitrarily aniiihilatedy as 
forged, or surreptitiously acquired^ or usurious. 
These were followed by a coiuttiissicm for en- 
quiruQg into the condiftct of the kon-^^ontractors 
of the preceding redi^, and forcing tbem to 
disgorge a portion of their gains for ihe relief 
of the public. AU these expedients wem how- 
ever soon found to be insufficient, and ibt^ 
schemes of Law were e^erly t^eouraged, as 
alone promisiBg effectual asc^stance. 

This projectoi' be^an in the year 17 1 6 with 
the institution of a private bank, the ^ notes of 
which should foe exempt firom the depreciati<H)s 
of the coin, ben^ payable only in the coin current 
when they had.been issued. In the beginning 
of the year 1719 this establishment was con- 
Tcnrted into a iH>yal bank ; the payments were 
no longer guarded against the depreciation of 
the currency ; and within the first year from the 
change the issue of notes was extended from 
fifty-nine millions of liinres to a thousand. Law 
had in the mean time commenced the forma- 
tion of a company, wbich should manage oom- 
mercial coneems in every part of the globe, 
frmoQ the wbole of the revenue of the state, mid 
direct the coinage of the country. The project 
of this oompany w^ denominated the Mis»ssip- 

* Mem. of the Affeirs of Europe from the peace of Utrecht* 
by Lord John Russell, vol 1. p. 4^5, eta LoncL 1824. 
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pi-scheme, because it had been begun with the 
possession and trade of the province of Louisi- 
ana, watered by the great river Mississippi. 
This company, whidi afterwards assumed the 
title of company of the Indies, was in the year 
17^0 incorporated with the n^al bank; and 
tihe system^ as it was then called, becaine com- 
plete. But the dedine of the mfstem had already 
been commenced, for many m<H^ prudent spe- 
€Ulatoi% \^ begun to apprehend, that it muirt 
&il from the D^ery extravsgance of ite success, 
and converting their stock into cash, carried it 
into fweign countries. So great was from this 
apprehension tiiie apparent scarcity of specie, 
that, after several edicts had been issued for re- 
stricting the payments of the bank, and for va- 
rying the standard of the coin, an edict was 
pubBshed in the same month, in which the sys^ 
tern was completed, prohibiting, under the pe- 
nfetlty of a large fine and confiscation of the sum 
found, any person from having in his posses- 
sion more than five hundred livres in specie. 
Three months afterwards another edict put an 
end to the system, as it ordained that, after a 
gradual <&minution, they should at the end of a 
year pass current for only one half of their ac- 
tual value. 

Tliough this extraordinary project must have 
occasioned much confusion and ^stress, histo- 
rians have represented its influence as generally 
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beneficial. The * historian of Lewis XV. in 
particular, has compared its operation, in draw- 
ing forth the commercial activity of the nation, 
to the influence of a civil war in exciting its po- 
litical and moral energies. AU the orders of 
the state had been for a time engaged in the 
most eager speculations of pecuniary advan- 
tage ; and, though many had suffered severely 
by their failure, yet the nation had disengi^ed 
itself from the habits and prejudices of a feudal 
government, and had become accustomed to 
contemplate the benefit to be derived from a ra- 
pid circulation of property. The East-Indian 
company too, which for a time rivalled those 
of the Dutch and the British, arose out of the 
ruins of Law's comprehensive establishment : 
and (f) the general confusion afforded the re- 
gent an opportunity of cancelling so consider- 
able a portion of the public debt, increased as 
it had been by the operations of the projectcH*, 
that he declared it reduced to little more than 
a sixth part of the sum, to which it had amount- 
ed at the death of Lewis XIV. 

The parliament, perhaps t instigated by the 
legitimate princes, who were hostile to the re- 
gent, was well disposed to interfere with the 
operations of the system. The favour, with 
which the system was regarded by the public, 

* Des Odoards, tome 1 . p. 317. 
f Regence du Due d'Orleslns, par Marmontel, tome 2. 
p. 35, 162, 174. Paris, 1805. 
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had rendered the sanction of that body unne-> 
cessaiy^ and its several modifications had ac-» 
cordinglj been established by the mere author 
rity of thegOVeinment. From the time, howe- 
ver, vtrhen the bank of Law was declared to 
be a royal establishment, the parliament never 
ceased to endeavour to open the ey^s of the 
government, even until the sjrstem was totally 
ruined. For this interference the parliament 
was chastised with banishment^ nor was it re* 
called, until the regent deemed it expedient to 
compromise the dissension, on the condition 
that it should at length consent to register the 
long-disputed bull, which the Jesuits had pro- 
cured for the condemnation of their adversa- 
ries (^) the Jansenists. 

Thoi^h in this instance the regent became 
the patron of the Jesuits, the general conduct 
of his government had been, favourable to the 
contrary party^ No one indeed * waef better 
fitted to extinguish the controvery, by rejecting 
the pretensions of the Jesuits, and in the be- 
ginning of his government he had adopted se- 
veral measures which seemed to indicate such a 
determination; but (^) they had contrived to 
interest in their protection the abbe Dubois* 
who had risen from the condition of an obse- 

VOL. vin. E 

* Regence du Due d'Orleans, par Marmohtel, tome 2. ^ 
259, etc. DesOdoards, tome 1. p. 289, 290. 
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quious dependant of the duke to that of his 
confidential counsellor, and their triumph, 
which Lewis XIV. had been unable to accom- 
plish, was at length effected in a crisis, ip which 
the attention of the public was engrossed by 
the catastr<^he of ^ sj^em. Thus was esta- 
blished the accendency of that extraordinary 
and important order, which was. itself to be 
wholly suppressed at the expiration of the short 
period of forty-two years. The piety of the Jan- 
senists could not contend with the institutions 
of the diurch of Rome, though for their pecu- 
liar doctrines they pleaded the authority of 
Augustine, acknowledged by that church as one 
t)f its most respected fathers. 

The regency was terminated in Jthe year 
172s ; biit the three years, which were inter- 
posed between its conclusion and the com^ 
'mencement of the administration oi cardinal 
Fleury, may be considered as a continuation 
of it, not only because^ on account of tlie ex- 
treme youth of the king, the duke of Orleans 
continued feu* some time to exercise the same 
authority, but also because nothing materially 
affecting the interior government occurred in 
the transitory administration, .which followed 
his death. 

The administration of Fleury occupied a 
much larger portion of this reign, being termi- 
nated only by the death of the cardinal in the 
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year 1749^; SfSTieiiteeB years after he had been ^ 
called to the direction of the statt; Of (hesid 
seyenteeni yeans the last two were agitated by 
the wai^ of ,tiie Aintrjiaii 8dc6essioii; theakfaera 
formed a period of almost undisturbed tfan* 
qnillity, and with the preceding' part of th^ 
i^^gn compose an e3(traor4inary example of 
Baiiooal repose^ Fru^ityi and conciUalion 
wer6 the distinguiafaiQg characteristics of this 
minister; and they were also tHe qnalitiei 
most necessary for tho festotation 'of tind 
Idngdom. Jt has * been obdciiined tboy that the 
dnke of Oeleans was the fittest of alt m^n^ 
to dirisot the state in the period of tfce re- 
gency^ .and fleary in tha^' which isfic^eded; 
The pleasa^aGia \jbd6li^ok» of t^eiregei&t tended 
to give aJspii^ib ofJknoderation^ io his ordinaery 
government, while tbd '4lecidioh -of liis cha- 
racter, .wheniJtewas iroused by ad important 
occasion, ref^ressed the^oleniDe of the pm*iiedj 
wliibh bMke into act^igin aft the donclmton of a 
tong and;i^orousr6ig^.' The (aisife 'of !Law*s 
ijr^femralsa I demanded th# ehet^ 6^ Isuch'a 
minister, biit* Woctld ' have ^ overwhelm^ iiie 
timidity of the cardinal; As^ that crisis waib 
mantled ^yt^e doke t)( Orleans, It at on^ 
«zcited the cbihmercial aqttvity of th^ nation, 
and l^tebedithe incumbrffitices of the state. 

E 2 
♦ PHYate Life of Lewig XV. vol. 2. p. 87. Dqbl. 1781, 
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Then indeed the orderly economy of the oar^. 
dtnal was most conducive to the public ad- 
vantage ; credit became reestablished, and 
comtnerce attained to a prosperity, which in 
that country it had not before enjoyed. In 
tiie very commencement of his administra- 
tion he took care (A) to put an end, at least for 
a very long time,^^ to the variations of the value 
of the coin by a reasonable adjustment, a 
measure constituting the surest basis of cchu- 
mercial improvement* 

The foreign policy, which the regent adopted 
under the influence of personal considerations, 
the oardinal continued because it was favour- 
able to peace. The extraordinary spectacle 
was therefore still exhibited, of the two rival 
governments of France and Great Britain com- 
bining to maintain the taranquillity of a system 
of federative policy, which had been esta- 
blished by the most obstinate efforts of their 
mutual hostility. The reproach of the admi- 
nistration of Fleury is that he n^lected the 
marine of France, and suffered it to sink into 
a state of decay, the * effects of which were fa- 
tally experienced in the succeeding wars. 
But t his neglect of. the navy was a part of the 
policy of preserving peace with Great Britain, 
and t ^ minister of France might well question 

♦ DesOdoards^ tome S. p. 107. 

f Ibid, tome 2. p. 242. { Ibid, tome 8. p. 1 11. 
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the eitpediency of endeavouring to support a 
military marine in a country, in which foreign 
commerce was yet cultivated chiefly through ^ 
imitation. 

One important operation of this pacific po- 
licy, begun by the regent and sal(»ig continued 
by the cardinal, appears to have escaped the 
observation of historians, though they could not 
fail to notice the effect It has been commonly 
remarked that (i) the philosophy, which has 
been intimately connected with the subversion 
of the French government, first shewed itself 
in France about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It is known also that those, who first 
formed the philosophical school of that country, 
were penetrated with a profound admiration of 
the liberal policy of the British government, 
and of the enlarged views of the writers, who 
thought and wrote under its protection. They, 
did not indeed select the examples most de- 
serving imitation, for the mind of France had 
been already corrupted by (A) Bayle, and the 
fi:^edom of discussion enjoyed in Great Britain 
had permitted the advocates of irreligion to ad- 
vance their sophisms amidst the conclusive argu- 
ments of sound philosophy. Collins and Boling- 
broke were accordingly more acceptable to men 
tbps predisposed to infidelity, than Locke and 
Newton; and the boldness of enquiry, which 
they saw and respected in the writers of the 
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neighbouring country, was among these imita- 
tors employed only in opposition to the truths 
of reyelation, and the best iilterests of men. 
It is reasonable to believe, that this disposition 
to emulatei though perversely, the freedom of 
British speculation, was much encouraged 
among the French by the harmony^ which so 
long subsisted between the two governments. 
The mere i^uspensidn of political rivalry must 
have facilitated the transmission of opinions 
from the one country to the other ; the habit 
of cooperating for the maintenance of the ge- 
neral tranquillity would yet more familiarise 
the restricted minds of our continental neigh- 
bours to our more enlai^ed modes of thinking ; 
and the gross abuses of their own government, 
when thus brought into a direct , comparison 
with the British constitution, would urge them 
tQ the most eager ^option of that, which seem- 
ed to tliem to be British philosophy. The 
fashion of adniiring every thing English* had in- 
deed been begun by the regent and his friends, 
before :it had appeared in tihe compositions of 
writf^rs^ so that the court itself afforded exam-' 
pie and encouragement to the writers^ iivho in 
pi^using the instittktions of England condemned 
those of their own country. The first of these 
writers was Voltaire, who, writing with genius 

* Tableau dd la Litt. Franc, pendant le dix huitj^ipe siecle, 
p. 46, 4.1. Pari* 1813. 
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and vivacity in every species of composition, 
both in poetry and prose, established himself 
in a sort of dictatorship over the literature of 
France. 

The policy of the duke of Orleans and of car- 
dinal Fleiiry appears thus to have begun that 
excitement of the minds of the French people, 
which was completed by the war of America. 
The former introduced among them the free- 
dom of the boldest speculation, the latter gave 
to their political philosophy a decidedly repub- 
lican character. Without the former they 
might have learned to speculate with freedom, 
as without the latter they might have been 
disposed to a general revolution of their govern- 
ment ; but as the one encouraged the boldness . 
of enquiry, so the other formed to republican- 
ism a number of military missionaries, and taught 
the people at home to triumph in the success 
of their allies, the republican revolutionists of 
the British colonists. 

The cardinal died in the fourth year of the 
war 6f the Austrian succession, in which he had 
been reluctantly persuaded to engage, flattering 
himself howeyer with the hope, that hostilities 
might be of veiy short continuance, and that 
he might thus be soon permitted to return to 
the tranquil system of administration, which he 
loved. The king, at the death of his tutor and 
mimster, emulated the declaration, which his 
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predecessor had made at the decease of cardi- 
nal Mazarin, anoouncing his determination of 
governing thenceforward by himself. But the 
feeble character of the reigning sovereign ren- 
dered such an effort wholly impracticable. Far 
indeed from taking upon himself the burden^ 
which the cardinal had so long borne, he soon 
sunk under the dishonourable influence of a 
series of mistresses, and for the original springs 
of the measures of his subsequent government 
we are forced to search into the recesses of his 
private profligacy. 

This disgracefiil portion of the reign of Lewis 
XV* may be considered as having had an im- 
portantconnection with the revolution of France. 
It was the period, in which the spurious philo- 
sophy of that country, nurtured under the peace- 
ful administrations of the regent and the cardinal, 
attained to its maturity, and was prepared for 
the civil stru^les, which in the succeeding 
reign convulsed and destroyed the government. 
It was a period also, in which men were taught 
to look with contempt and disgust on a court 
dishonoured by an utter disregard of public de- 
cency, and to look to the people for the rege- 
neration of the public morals. The spirit of 
independence and revolution, which was thus 
aroused, was yet more excited by the imposi- 
tions of an oppressive and unprincipled system 
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of finance, and the last provocation was giren. 
by the suppression of the parliaments. 

The most remarkable transaction of this 
period was the suppression of the Jesuits, 
which appears to. have been necessary for 
giving freedom to the operations of the new 
philosophy of France. The existence and in-, 
fluence of the order, founded as it had been 
for the special support of an ecclesiastical do- 
mination, could not be reconciled with intel- 
lectual liberty ; and without its suppression 
the world could not have witnessed so com- 
plete a practical illustration of French philo- 
sophy, which alone perhaps could lead man- 
kind to a due consideration of the genuine 
principles of human conduct. 

From the very conunencement of the reign 
of Lewis XV. a violent struggle had subsisted 
between the Jesuits, who had been favoured 
by the preceding monarch, and the parliament, 
which vigorously resisted the celebrated bull 
procured by that order, as not consistent with 
the liberties of the GaUican church. The 
circumstances of the government maintained 
the equilibrium of the two parties. The re- 
gent found it necessary to conciliate the par- 
liament, and on this account restored to 
that body the right of presenting their remon- 
strances, and favoured in various instances 
their struggles against the Jesuits ^ but he was 
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afterwarcfe induced (/) by a private intrigue to 
espouse the cause of the order. The gen^ul 
moderation of the cardinal disposed him to re- 
ject every" extreme measure, and endeavour, 
though vainly, to calm and reconcile the con- 
tending parties, though the inclination of his 
mind Vras always favourable to the Jesuits. In 
this manner a balanced hostility was long 
maintained between the political and the 
eccledistotiiDal authorities of the realm. During 
the freUzy of Law's system the contest was in- 
deed' forgotten, and during the foreign hosti- 
lities of the state it was occasionally suspended ; 
but the struggle was speedily renewed, and 
both parties seemed determined not to yield- 

At length * an ev^it altog^hw foreign firom 
the struggle brought the Jesuits within the 
power of the parliament, and so decided the 
contest. That extrawdinary order, which 
laboured ^siduously.to connect the interests 
of this worid with those of futurity, conducted 
a commercial estabUshment in Martinique. 
The ravages of war involved this establish- 
ments in bankruptcy ; its eorrei^ondents in 
France called op the brethren of the order 
to compensate the losses, which they had 
sustained from tiie connection ; and when 
these refused to consider themselves as^ liable 

* DesOdoards, tome 6^ p. 110, etc/ 
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to the demand/ it became fhe duty of ike par- 
Ikmetit^ as the supreme co^ of ji^tice, to 
iuvestigs^ &e , coi^titution of the fraternity, 
thM it might he enabled to decide upon the 
vaKdity of the daim^ . 

Bat thot^ the enquiry of this court, con- 
ducted with the acrimonious vi^ance of in- 
veterate ficfetility, discovered in the constitu« 
tion of the order an ample sufficiency of prin- 
ciples, to jratify its suppression, the parliament 
would not have been *ble to effect a mtetaure so 
unportant^ if other circuinsfeAees had not 
concurred to farbiir the wishes of its enemies* 
An attempt having been made four yeats before 
to assassinate the kin^ of Portugal^ the (m) Je- 
suitic, who had been ^embroiled with the court 
a|k>ut the new government established by them 
in the centre of South America, were re- 
garded m the aiitibors -of the crime, and the 
^ptdsibn of the brdier from that kingdom had 
set in the year 1759 the example of their down- 
fed. The duke.de Choiseul also, the French 
minister, was attached to the opinions of thef 
new sect of philosophers, and therefore well 
disposed to favour any plan, which was hostile 
to their most formidable adversaries. Neither 
was the ruin of the order confined to the two 
countries, but it was speedily extended to 
others, and even to Italy itself. Spain in the 
year I767 imitated the example, which had 
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been exhibited by the other kingdom of Uie 
p^iinsulaj and the example of Spain agaui 
was immediately followed in Naples^ and after^ 
wards in Parma. In Austria * the influenee of 
the Jesuits had begun to decline in the com- 
mencement of the century, the emperor Leo- 
pold L having become sensible of (n) the defi- 
ciency of the education, which he had re- 
ceived from them, and having therefore intrust- 
ed to other preceptors the education of his chil- 
dren. In that state accordingly t the empress 
Maria Theresa suppressed the order, but took 
care to alleviate as much as possible the suf- 
ferings of individuals. The ecclesiastical re- 
volution was completed in the year 1773, 
when 1: the order was suppressed at Rome by 
Clement XIV, who (o) was bribed to it by the 
restitution of Avignon and the Yenaissin, 
which had been taken from the preceding 
pontiff five years before for his opposition to 
the measure. 

The victory, thus gained (/>) by the parliament 
over the Jesuits in the year 1762, was in 
truth the victory of the new school of philo- 

* Coxe's Hist, of AuBtria, vol. 1. p. 1155. 
f Ibid. vol. 2. p. 489. 

X Hist, de France, pendant le dix-huitieme Siecle, par 
Lacratelle, tome 4* p. 307. Paris, 1812. 
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si^hy, which' ^ about twenty years brfore had 
begim to show itself in France, but, as has 
been remarked, appears to have been slowly 
and gradually formed under the administration 
of the duke of Orleans and cardinal Fleury. 
The Jesuits, anxious to recommend themselves 
to favour by every expedient, had indeed dis- 
tinguished themselves by all such attainments 
in learning, as were compatible with the spirit 
of their order ; but, subjected as that order 
was to a rigid and arbitrary superintendence, 
and fiq^edally devoted to the maintenance of 
the supremacy of the Roman see, its consti- 
tution was utterly irreconcilable to the unre- 
served examination of principles, which, how- 
ever frequ^fitly abused^ is notwithstanding the 
characteristic of genuine philosophy. The 
abolition of such an order at this particular 
crisis was therefore an event the nK>st favour- 
ij>le to the indulgence of the new spirit of un- 
restrained discussion. While it destroyed that 
extensive and powerful influence, which (q) had 
already begun to be employed in repressing the 
investi^ions of the phUosophers, it gave to the 
rival party the confidence and the animation of 
triumph. 

The administration of the duke de Choiseul, 

* Mem. Hist, et P<dit. da R^g^e de Louis XVI. par Sou* 
Ufie, tome l.p. 41. PiEtris, 1801. 
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which lasted about eight years; was'^ an au^ 
spicious period for the progress of the Frendi 
philosophy. In. that interval ii^ particular was 
matured the sect of the eeoncHUiist^, which had 
its banning about two years before the duk^ 
was caUed to the direction of affairs. Thatbe^ 
ginning too has; b^n traced to the sAme jitoe^ 
from which the didce derived much bf his ati- 
thority, the.chattiber of madame de Pcmpar 
dour, the mistress: of the Idag* M. Qoasndy, 
the physician of the maifchiodess, was its founder. 
With his conversation Lewis XV; was so niucb 
gratified, th«^ he called htni his ihinkp^f&ad, 
;w)ien he ennobled him, gave him for arms thjDee 
pansies in allqsion to t^is appellation. 

While t this celebrated sect pi:6dixeed &e im- 
mediate advantage of creating a fashiidnfiEvour- 
able tp i^ciiltural punuits, it tended wSthtta 
jnevitable operation to intake the last support 
of the feudal monardi'y of i'rance, and to^ hasten 
its approaching ruin; It waa not ihdeed im- 
fiiendly td the^power of the crown, for t*ie i^eo- 
nomists (r) on the ci^h*ary protested against afi 
limitations ctf, that poiiver; as inconsist^t t^ith 
" the unity of Jegislation /' but maintai^ung, as 
their grand principle, that all real w^th 
was the produce of the eart^, on Which there- 



"^ Soulavie^ tonie I. p. 69^-^/ 
t DegOdoards, tome 6. p. 238, «46. 
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fore all taxes should be direetly imposed, they 
neeessarily were opposed to jexemptionB. of tiie 
privil^ed orda:fi, whidi withdrew front a fair 
adjustment of their favourite tax a large portion 
of the soil of the country* 

It was natural that the success^ wifh which 
the parliament had triumphed xirerita: adyer« 
saries the Jesuits, should inspbe it with a b<dd« 
ness very luisuitdble to its proper position in 
the government, and that Ihis spirit should be 
communicated, to the assemblies of the same 
kind existing in llie proidnces., A* general 
fiarm^itation accordingly began to agitate all 
the parliaments of France. . To enable them- 
selves to act with €tke greatw vigour, the pro- 
vincial parliaiiient& associated themselves under 
the superintendence of the parliament of the 
ci^itaL Th^ then interfered with all the 
measures of the executive goyemment, and it 
became evident, tibat some deciKve struggle 
must eithef. esttftblish the power of the crown 
on the ruhi of the parliaments, or exalt the 
parliaments above the power and control ^the 
crown. By this contest of privilege «ad pre- 
restive the latter ycOTs of Lewis XV. were 
rendered a period of anarchy terniinttted by 
the suppression of the parliaments. As one 
minister^ supported by one mistress, had sup- 

* DesOdoardsy tome 6. p. 308» 309; tome 7. p. 126, 127. 
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pressed the Jesuits^ so another minister, pro«- 
tected by another mistress, suppressed the an- 
tagonists of the order, the parliaments of 
France. 

The duke d'Aiguillon had been governor of 
Brittany, a proyince (s) distinguished by a lofty 
spirit of independence, and * had there pro- 
tected the Jesuits, who had sought an asylum 
in a country, in which it was not difficult to 
find a party ready to engage in any public 
struggle. The parliament of Brittany, hostile 
to the Jesuits, attacked the governor their pro- 
tector, and charged him with embezzlement of 
the public funds. The parliament of Paris 
supported the parliament of Brittany, in the 
prosecution of the obnoxious governor j the 
king, urged by his mistress, espoused the cause 
of the governor against the united representa- 
tions of the two parliaments ; and the final issue 
of the struggle was that the duke de Choiseul 
was superseded in the ministry by the duke 
d'Aiguillon, and that the parliaments were 
suppressed. By the suppression of the parlia- 
ments an end was put to every semblance of 
civil liberty in the government of France. The 
ministry of the duke d'Aiguillon, which occu- 
pied the three years preceding the death of 
Lewis XV, was accordingly a period of un- 
limited authority. 

^ Soulavie; tome 1. p. 62 etc. 
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If the parliaments had been successful in this 
stru^le, the power of the crown ^ould indeed 
have been subjected to some control, but no 
genuine principle of freedom would have been 
introduced into the constitution. The people, 
not yet generally animated with a spirit of in- 
dependence, regarded the struggle as a mere 
contest for municipal privileges ; and the suc- 
cess of the parliaments would bave only estab- 
lished the power of an oligarcby of magistrates, 
who had derived their independence solely from 
the right of purchase. The temporary sup- 
pression of these bodies on the otber band made 
preparation for a very different result, both as 
it threw the magistrates upon the people for 
support, and as it postponed their triumph until 
other agencies had generated an agitation so 
universal, that the parliaments, instead of be- 
ing merely assemblies of refractory magistrates, 
became organs of a public sentiment. 

The last five years of this reign contributed 
to accelerate the approaching crisis by the finan- 
cial operations of the abbe Terray, whose name 
has become opprobrious. Such was the op- 
pression of his measures, that bis enemies (t) 
attributed to them the frequency of the practice 
of suicide, which had been unusual in France. 
During five successive years the profusion of a 
profligate comt was supplied by the ability of an 
unprincipled financier; the public burdens, 

tOL. VIII. F 
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irhich under the r^ency had been considerably 
alleviated, were accordingly at this time en- 
creased to the utmost endurance of the nation ; 
and the heavy pressure of multiplied taxation 
rendered the mass of the people dissatisfied 
with the govwnment, and ready for adc^ting 
with eagerness any new and plausible scheme 
of reformation. 

The profligacy of the sovereign, audacious 
and unrestrained, completed the disorganising 
operations of this truly revolutionary reign. 
The pompous licentiousness of Lewis XIV. had 
given the first great shock to the decency of the 
public manners ; the vulgai* libertinism of the 
regent had spread more widely the contagion 
of immorality among the courtiers ; and the 
extreme debauchery, into which Lewis XV.* 
gradually sunk, had perfected the foul work of 
corruption. If the madness of jacobinism 
exalted a prostitute upon an altar, to receive 
the infatuated reverences of the partisans of 
revolution, it should be remembered, that the 
debauchery of a monarch had already raised 
one from the lowest haunts of infamy almost to 
the throne, and that the distinguished orders 
of the state had, by the baseness of their adula- 
tion, given their sanction to the insult thus pub- 
licly offered to virtue and decorum. 
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(a) The debt of France at this time, accord- 
iDg to a statement published by the regent in 
the year I720, exceeded 1977 millions of livres. 
Anflerson, vol. 3. p. a57. 

(b) This, which is known by the name of 
the bull Unigenitus, and was issued in the year 
1713, declared Uiat the observations of Quenel 
on the New Testament, in which that writer 
had espoused the Calvinistical docttines of Jan- 
senius bishop of Ypres, contained one hundred 
and one heretical propositions, among which 
was condemned this maxim, that ^^ the fear of 
an unjust excommunication ought never to 
deter us from doing our duty.'* St. Simon has 
accounted for the specific number of one hun- 
dred and one, by remarking that the confes»or 
of the king, a Jesuit, had maintained that the 
book comprehended more than a hundred 
errors, so that the pope found it necessary to 
exceed that number in his statement. Lord J. 
Russell, p. 84. The bull, after a strenuous re- 
distance, was at length accepted by the parlia- 
ment in the year I72O. 

(c) It is discredited by lord J. Russell, who 
remarks that it was countenanced chiefly by 
this circumstance, that the duke had in his 
house a laboratory, in whl<^ he amused him- 
self with chemical experiments. Ibid. p. 94. 

(rf) When one of his courtiers endeavoured 
to direct the attention of the king to some 

F 2 > 
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beautiful female^ he answered coolly, " I think 
the queen still more beautiful/* Private Life, 
vol. 2. p. 2ii. 

{e) This honourable title was. bestowed upon 
him by the people of France in the year 1744, 
when he had recovered from a fever, occa- 
sioned partly by the fatigue of a military expe- 
dition, partly by habitual intemperance. To 
account for this effusion of affection Lacra- 
telle has remarked, that the nation had 
during almost sixteen years of peace been 
happy under the government of an econo- 
mical and pacific minister, and that the ma- 
lady of the king appeared to have been in- 
duced by the fatigues of war. Lacratelle, tome 
2. p. 298, 299. 

(/) Instead of which sum of almost two 
thousand millions, says the statement published 
by the regent, the king now owes scarcely three 
hundred and forty millions. Anderson, vol 3. 
p. 357. 

(jg) DesOdoards has assigned also another 
reason, namely that the Jesuits had caused the 
Spanish court to interpose in their behalf, re- 
quiring that the government of France should 
fatour their interest, as a condition of the 
double alliance of the two royal families, of the 
marriage of Lewis XV. with the infanta of 
Spain, and of that of the prince of the Astu* 
rias with the daughter of the regent. 
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(A) This was done in the year I726, and no 
fiirther change was introduced until the year 
1785* DesOdoards, tome 3. p. 27. 

(0 The philosophers of France are reducible 
generally to two classes; the encyclopedists 
and the economists. The first volume of the 
encyclopedic appeared in the year 1751 ; the 
economists did not form a sect until the year 
1760. While the former attacked religion and 
the clergy, the latter combated the whole sys- 
tem of the finances of the government, Mon- 
tesquieu did not belong to either party, but con- 
tributed powerfully to propagate a desire of po- 
litical change, by commending openly, and in 
the strongest language, the constitution of Eng- 
land. 

(k) Bayle was born in the year 1647, and 
died in the year I7O6. Bred a Protestant, he 
was converted to the religion of Rome in a 
seminary of Jesuits ; he then recanted his new 
&ith i and in his dictionary he afterwards in- 
culcated a general scepticism, rendered at- 
tractive of licentious minds by indecent anec- 
dotes. 

(0 Dubois, who is represented as having 
been in his youth the pandar of the duke 
of Orleans, desired to become a cardinal, 
and this object could be attained only by the 
aid of the Jesuits, who could be gained only by 
procuring for thetn the favour of the regent. 
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Regence du due d'Orleans par Marmontel, 
tome «. p. 262 etc./ 

(m) The Domimeans, jealous of the go- 
vernment established by the Jesuits in Para- 
guay, induced, it is said, ihe court of Spain to 
cede to Portugal some districts of that terri- 
tory ; and the Jesuits, to preserve their posn 
sessions, had recourse at first to menaces, and 
siiterwards to insurrectionary movements. La* 
cratelle, tome 4. p. 10. Paris 1812. 

(n) The greater part of ^he parliaments of 
France immediately issued orders similar to 
that of the parliament of Paris, but in some 
the Jesuits continued to possess influeace, and 
the mei^iure was not completed until the year 
1764, 

(o) To the Jesuits, says Mr. Coxe, " he 
owed the acquisition of multiferious know- 
ledge, and such an intimate acquaintance 
witii theology, jurisprudence, metaphysics, and 
the speculative sciences, that he was called 
the most learned prince of hi& age. When the 
death of his brother Ferdinand opened a more 
flattering prospect, he could not throw ofl^ his 
early habits and principles, but still displayed 
rather the virtues of a recluse, and the acquire- 
ments of a professor, than the qualifications 
of a prince. He was minute in acts of devo- 
tion, much addicted to judicial astrology and 
^chemy, and proud of di^laying his know- 
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ledge of Latin style. To his preceptors also, 
like Ferdinand II, he owed the principal 
defects of his character, and the great em- 
barrassments of his administration : at their in- 
stigation he was induced to persecute the 
Protestants, and to commit those frequent 
breaches of faith, which diminished the con- 
fidence of his subjects, and tarnislied the lustre 
of his reign/* Hist, of Austria, vol. 1. p. 1154, 
1155. These extracts may give ^ jnst idea of 
the sort of education afforded by the Jesuits in 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 

(p) Clement XIV. was prejudiced against the 
Jesuits, having belonged to the order of the 
Cordeliers, long the disdained adversaries of 
the former. Lacratelle, tome 4. p. 307. 

(q) The Jesuits procured the first and se- 
cond volume of the Encyclopedic to be sup^ 
pressed by im order of the council. Des 
Odoards, tome 5. p. 58. 

(r) " On the one hand, the evidence of this 
system appeared to its partisans so complete and 
irresistible, that they flattered themselves, mo- 
narchs would soon see, with an intuitive con- 
viction, the - identity of their own interests 
with those of the nations they are called to go- 
vern ; and, on the other hand, they contended 
that it is only under the strong and steady go- 
vernment of hereditary princes, undistracted 
by the prejudices and local interests, which 
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warp the deliberations of popular assemblies, 
that a gradual and systematical approach can 
be made to the perfection of law and policy." 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind by D. Stewart, p. 263. note. Lond. 1811. 
The truth seems to be that, in their anxiety to 
overcome the resistance of the privileged orders, 
they sought protection from the crown. 

(«) The states of Brittany in their letter to 
the king used these remarkable expressions: 
nous avons la propriety de notre honneur, de 
notre vie, et de notre liberty, comme vous avez 
la propriety de votre couronne ; nous verse- 
rions notre sang pour vous conserver vos droits, 

mais conservez nous les notres il ne 

s*agit pas icide simples privileges c'est 

dans le droit naturelle, que nous trouvous 
ajourd'hui celui qui fait Tobjet de notre reda- 
mation. DesOdoards, tome 7- P- 91» 92. 

(0 In the year 1771 two hundred instances 
of suicide were computed. Mem. de PAbbe de 
Terray, tome 1. p. I60. 
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Of the history of France^ from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Lewis XVI. in the year 
177^ to the meeting of the States Oeneral in 
the year I789. 



LewisXVI > 

Parliaments restored 3 

France assists the British colonies • • 1778 

Notables assenMed 1787 

States Oeneral 1789 



The progress of this long discussion has at 
length conducted me to the consideration of the 
reign, which was terminated by the revolution 
of France, and the dissolution of the sjnstem of 
Europe. During ten successive years I have 
looked forward to the examination of this most 
interesting period, as the grand object in my 
consideration of the past fortunes of Europe 
and the world. Now, when I have arrived at 
it, I feel myself overwhelmed by its magni- 
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tude, and almost disposed to shrink back from 
the survey, with the hope of which I had so 
long delighted my imagination, and had so 
often overcome the lassitude of protracted la- 
bour. It is a subject, which has already exjer- 
cised the most vigorous minds» and which has 
excited and exhausted the most vehement and 
the most various feelings. It involves the 
original sjlrings of all, which we have suf- 
fered in the wide-wasting conflict, in which 
we have been many years so deeply engaged. 
It was terminated by a great crisis, not of 
Prance only, but of Europe j not of Europe 
only, but of the world ; not of this single age 
alone, but probably of the entire history of 
the human species, j^uture ages will pro- 
bably regard the time, in which we live, as 
the epoch, from which their modem historians 
should commence their narrations, as ours have 
begun their narratives, from the subversion of 
the empire of Rome. So rapid, and so exten- 
sive, have been the changes, which we have 
witnessed, that those of us, who have reached 
to the middle period of life, may look back 
upon their earlier years, as upon a time, in 
which they were themselves among the an- 
dents. 

But vast as is the subject, and much and ably 
as it Jbas been discussed^ it may yet be usefully 
coEUfldered h^re in its connection with ihe en* 
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tire range of tbe modem history of Europe. 
Perhaps indeed it is only in this Tiew, that it 
can be at all adequately considered. The re- 
volutionary crisis of France is not a mne epi- 
sode of history, which may be separated from 
the main action, and regarded as a detadied 
subject of contemplation. It was the catas-^ 
tMphe of a goyemment, froni which the mo- 
dem system of Europe had originally emaoated, 
and which was, in the later and more perfect 
arrangement of the system, the central object 
of its combinations. The dissolution ofisucha 
government must have been an event involving 
all llie tendencies of a long series of ages, and 
affecting all the relations of the entire federa- 
tive system. It seems therefore to be only by 
an effort to stretch our faculties to their utmost 
extent of speculation, that we can approximate 
to a just conoeption of an event so deeply^ and 
so intmaately connected,. with the whole history 
and policy of Europe. 

The French revolution has been characterised 
by * its mosA fiuthful observer, as a revolution 
without a leader. It was not the work of any 
of those powerful and daring minds, which turn 
at thmr will the fmtunes of a nation. However 
it may haye. be^oi, irtflueneed by the particola- 

* Annabof the French. ReTolution by Sealnmd de Mole- 
Yillei Tol. 1. introd. p. x. etc. Lond. 1800* 
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rities of individual agents, it was (a) in its main 
(^ration the spontaneous decomposition of a 
government, which had lost its principles. It 
was doubtless accelerated by the weakness, and 
even by the patriotism, of the monarch, who 
was crushed by its violence ; but the long series 
of ferocious and bloody anarchy, by which the 
first convulsion was followed, is an unequivocal 
proof, that the social stamina of the nation had 
been destroyed, that no principle of political 
vigour continued to actuate its combinations, 
and that the dissolution of the government, 
though it was actually accelerated by contingent 
circumistances, could not have been long post- 
poned. 

A revolution of such a character particularly 
requires a long retrospect of preceding occur- 
rences, for forming a just estimate of its causes. 
The reign of Lewis XVI. indeed may more pro- 
perly be considered as beginning, than as pre- 
paring the revolution. Though therefore the 
year 1789, in which the states general were as- 
sembled, was marked by the immediate crisis 
of the government, yet the fifteen years, during 
which that monarch had feebly struggled with 
the difiiculties of the state, were its expiring 
agony, and even the war of America, in which 
it seemed to triumph over the humiliation of 
Great Britain, was but a convulsive effort, 
which hastened its dissolution. 
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At the death of Lewis XV. the general go- 
vernment of France had become a simple des- 
potism. The parliaments, which, in the ab- 
sence of every other, had constituted themselves 
some sort of oi^n of the public opinion, and 
assumed a semblance of control over the mea- 
Bures of the crown, were then suppressed, and 
in their phice liad been substituted other bodies, 
dependent on the crown, and strictly limited 
to the exercise of their judicial function, and 
of that of registering the royal edicts. 

But while the royal authority appeared to be 
thus firmly established, it was in truth under- 
mined by various causes, and was tottering 
on the brink of revolution. The opposition of 
the parliaments had been quelled, but a public 
opinion had been formed, which would not rest 
satisfied without possessing some organ, by 
which it might influence the measures of the 
government. The crown exercised without re- 
sistance the power of imposing taxes, but it 
was^ready laden with a burden of debt, which 
embarrassed all its financial operations, and 
rendered it inevitably dependent. Nor was 
the weakness of the government confined to 
the royal authority j the nobles were destitute 
of power, and the clergy of influence. 

The original basis of the government, a 
feudal nobility^ had been ruined by a long se- 
ries of operations, which was begun so early 
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as in the fifteenth century. Lewis XI. com- 
menced the humiliation of the nobles ; cardii- 
nal Richelieu put an end to their independence ; 
Lewis XIV. drew them to his court and trans*? 
formed them into courtiers. A great number 
indeed of noble femilies remained in the pro- 
vinces, remote from the seductions of the 
monarch ; but the result of this distinction, 
instead of gaining support among these to the 
ancient importance of the order, was only a 
separation of it into two adverse and even hos;- 
tile classes, the nobles of the court and of the 
provinces. While this division weakened the 
order, it was debased by the prodigality, with 
'which patents of nobility were granted. Not 
only was this rank granted to those, who (b) 
had passed through various emplojrments, but 
it was even exposed to sale. Sometimes it was 
openly purchased for a specified sum of money ; 
at other times it was deemed more decent to 
attach it to the possession of some office, often 
merely nominal ; and, to adapt the bargain to 
different classes of purchasers, the nobility atl 
tadied to those offices was sometimes n^rdy 
personal, som^ns^s hereditary, sometimes to 
become hereditary whai the office should have 
been discfaai^ed a certain number fii years, 
som^imes when it should have been exercised 
several generations. The excei^ive multiplica- 
tion of these new appointments produced new 
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diviaions, those of the nobles and the enno- 
bled, the nobility of the sword, of office, and 
of the law, but above all that of the ancient 
and true ndbilily. This last distinction, strange 
as it may seem, the government undertook- to 
abolish by an exertion of prerogative. Dis- 
pensations were granted to thos^, who could 
not produce the qualifications required for the 
honours of the court, and these persons accord- 
ingly became possessed of the privileges of an- 
cient nobility by t/rder. 

The count de Puisaye, from whose * Me- 
moirs these observations have heea taken, con- 
cludes th^n with remarking, that the system of 
equality had made its first essay of confusion on 
the nobility of France. Sunk from its aristo* 
cratical pret^isions to the petty intrigues of a 
court, divided into a variety of p^ies mutually 
opposed, and degraded in the public estimation 
by the lavish venality, with which its privileges 
were bestowed, itt retained nothing of its ori- 
ginal character except some portion of its mi- 
litary honour, and.w^ fitted rather to fiimish 
partisans for a popular revolution, than to sup- 
port against one the authority of the crown* 
Those nobles, who still cherished the ancient 

* Tome 1. p. 30—42. 
t Essais Historiques sur let Causes at les Effects de la Revol. 
de France par Beadieu, tome 1. p. 29, SO. Paris 1801. 
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ideas of their rank^ wished for a change/ by 
which, as they hoped, that rank might be again 
established ; those who languished in the pro- 
vinces, wished to overthrow the courtiers, who 
stood between them and the favour of their 
sovereign. 

The conduct of the great majority of the 
clergy, in the trying crisis of their country, was 
honourable to the sincerity and to the steadi- 
ness of their principles. But our present bu- 
siness is to consider them, as they constituted 
an order c^ the state, before that period o( con- 
vulsion, not as they were afterwards roused by 
its violences to the heroism of suffering. What 
then had been the antecedent character of that 
order, and was it fitted to assist in main- 
taining the stability of the government? 

From the time when Lewis XIV, in the su- 
perstition of his declining years, had abandon- 
ed himself to the Jesuits, the rulers of the Gal- 
ilean church, forgetful of its boasted liberties, 
maintained against the Jansenists a miserable 
contention, about a matter which they ac- 
knowledged to be no fundamental article of their 
religion, and which was indeed ridiculous to 
the common reason of the dispassionate, the 
question whether the papal infallibility should 
be admitted as a sufficient proof, that certain 
obnoxious doctrines were actually inculcated in 
a particular book, composed early in the pre- 
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ceding century by a bishop of the Netherlands . 
In this contest the credit of the hierarchy was 
irretrievably impaired, while the humble piety 
of the Jansenists but (c) assisted the rising party 
of the philosophers, who were equally inimical 
to both. 

The higher olergy were early sensible of the 
danger, with which they were threatened by 
the new school of philosophy, and accordingly * 
in the -year 1J65 had importunately iSolicited 
the government, to repress by acts of power 
the alarming inroads of infidelity. Thus far 
they appear to have been sufficiently alert and 
apprehensive. But did they by their exhorta^* 
tions and their examples erect in the heaits of 
the laity the true bulwarks against such at- 
tacks ? That they did not maintain a conviction 
of their faith in the minds of the educated 
classes is unquestionable. Thet observance 
of the public worship was generally resigned to 
the inferior classes of the people. The only 
vestige, which remained of its former consider- 
ation, was that, except among some more dar- 
ing i^irits, various little artifices were still em- 
ployed for concealing the neglect ; and at length 
the contempt of religion was carried t so far, 
that it became as ridiculous to speak ill of it 

VOL. VIII. G 

• Sautavie, tome 1. p. 214— 224>. t IWd. p. 207, 208. 
% Mem. de Puisaye, tome 1. p. 58. 
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and its ministers, as to speak favourably of 
either. 

Hie third estate^ or the order of the com- 
mons, was however that, which had been most 
considerably transformed from the character 
suitable to the constitution of the government. 
In the contemplation of the constitution the 
third esiate was composed only of dependent 
vassals, unworthy of enjojdng its rights, and 
incapable of influencing its measures. That 
order notwithstanding comprehended in fact 
among its numbers a large portion of the ta- 
lent, and no inconsiderable share of the opu- 
lence of the nation^ The same monarch, who 
had completed the degradation of the nobles, 
had also prepared the aggrandisement of tibe 
commons of France. The measures of Colbert 
had excited a spirit of commercial activity, not 
congenial to the military character of the no- 
bles, but well adapted to interest, and to ag- 
grandise, their inferiors of the third estate ; and 
the ostentatious patronage of his master had at 
the same time excited another spirit of intel- 
lectual activity, which would not be confined 
within the limits of a privUeged order, but dif- 
fused its influence more especially among the 
middle classes of the nation. The * nobles too 
generally disdained that knowledge, which had 

*Mem. de Puisaye, tome 1. p. S4, 35 ; 46, 4*7. 
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no relation to the military art, and regarded 
as unworthy of their pretensions the employ- 
ments of the civil government, , of the judica^ 
tare, and of the church in its inferior sta- 
tions. The study of the sciences and the exer- 
cise of the liberal arts were accordingly resigned 
by them to the third estate; persons of this 
class filled the universities and the academies ; 
they discharged the functions of the civil admi- 
nistration and of the distribution of justice; 
they were the practitioners of the several pro- 
fessions, and the conductors of manu^ctures. 
The third estate had thu9 become possessed of 
all the situations, which could beiM;ow an in- 
fluence on the mass of the people, and therefore 
comprehended within itself the whole moral 
power of the government. 

The third estate, which in the altered cir- 
cumstances of the nation had been rendered 
thus influential, was also that order of persons, 
which must have been most sensibly affected 
by the sample of the political importance 
and security, which the French beheld the va- 
rious classes of subjects enjoy under the neigh^ 
bouring government of Great Britain. The 
nobles and the superior clergy might see in their 
exclusive privileges some kind of compensation 
for their own exclusion from all political and civil 
rights, but the t3ommons could discover only a 
glaring and mortifying contrast of their own 

G 2 
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condition. Comparatively enriched by com- 
merce, tutored in a spurious and extravagant 
philosophy, animated by the near example of 
a free people, and yet repressed by a govern- 
ment unconscious of their force, the commons 
of France were prepared to avail themselves 
of whatever emergency should throw that go- 
vernment upon the popular support. 

Ii^ such a nation, the crown burdened with 
an overwhelming debt, the nobility degraded 
tmd divided, the clergy inefficient themselves, 
«nd every where encountered by the Jansenists, 
or by infidels, and the third estate swollen into 
a disproportioned importance, and impatient of 
the restrictions imposed by the government, the 
sovereignty devolved to a prince, anxious in- 
deed to extricate his people from their diffi- 
culties, but utterly destitute of the mental vi- 
gour, which alone could guide the state through 
embarrassments so numerous and so perplexing. 
The duke de Choiseul, the enemy of Lewis 
XVI, had * already described him as a prince, 
whose ridiculous imbecility would naturally 
tend to cause such a declension of the govern- 
ment, as would dethrone the reigning family. 
Neckerthas with more justice represented him 
as one, who was endowed with all the qualities 

* Soulavie, tome 1. p. 95. 
f Necker deila Re vol. Franc, tome 2. p. 35, 30. 
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accommodated to a govermnent balanced' like 
our own, which would have relieved him from 
a burdensome responsibility, and would have 
supported him in his well-directed wishes. 
The political speculator, considering not so 
much the merit of his character, as its in- 
fluence OH the great catastrophe of his reign, 
discovers in it a patriotism of intention, which 
encouraged innovation, and (d) a feebleness of 
will, which rendering him the mere agent of 
the counsels of his family, excited and irritated 
the people. If the patriotism of Lewis had 
been supported by mental firmness^ be might 
perhaps have so modified the revolution, as to 
have regenerated his country without the ruin, 
in whidi himself his family, and his people^ 
were actually involved. If he had been, as the 
duke de Ghoiseul * described his predecessor, 
at least firm to do ill, he might perhaps, have 
averted for a time, though surely he could' not 
have wholly precluded, the impending cala- 
mity. But, desirous as he was of doing good, 
and yet unable to maintain his determinations 
against the opposition which they encountered,, 
he alternately encouraged and offended the 
hopes of an agitated people. 

It was the grand topic of the invective of Mr. 
Burke, that the French, when they might 

* Soubvie, tome 1. p. 94. 
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have adopted the time-honoured constitution of 
the British government, chose rather to in- 
dulge their metaphysic subtlety in devising 
theoretical constitutions, vrhich were mere ex- 
periments in policy. It was the reply of Sir 
James Mackintosh, the ablest of his antagonists, 
that the circumstances of France rendered such 
an imitation impracticable. It is a curious fact, 
that * Necker was ardently desirous of giving 
this form to the constitution, conceiving it to be 
practicable before the people had been inflamed 
by success, but was forced to relinquish the 
plan by the decided antipathy, which the king 
entertained for the usages of Great Britain. In 
this instance the patriotism of Lewis was over- 
come by national antipathy. Much as be wished 
the Improvement of the government of his own 
country, he could not at once be brought to 
look for it in the direct imitation of that of iier 
rival* His repugnance he soon indeed saw 
reason for disregarding, but (e) the moment, 
in which the scheme \Vbs practicable accord- 
ing to the opinion of the minister, had then 
gone by, and his temporary resistance may 
have decided the fortunes of FVance, and of the 
world. 

The circumstances attending the formation 
of the first nunistry of Lewis XVI. deserve at- 

♦ Necker, tome 1. p. ISl, 132. 
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tention» as that ministry exercised an important 
influence in preparing the revolution. Lewis 
appears to have been deeply impressed with the 
antipathy^ which his father, the deceased dau- 
phin, had entertained against the duke de 
Choiseul, the leader of the Austrian party in 
the government. This * antipathy, aided by the 
written recommendation left by that prince, 
was anployed to determine the nomination of 
the chief minister ; and the nomination fell 
upon the count de Maqrepas, who, when he 
had been thirty years a minister, had then been 
exiled by that party twenty-five years be- 
fore the accession of Lewis XVI. The new 
minister, who united the inconsiderateness of 
youth with the irresolution of age, was of all 
men the least qualified for supplying that 
enei^, the deficiency of which so fatally cha- 
racterised the sovereign. He accordingly aban- 
doned the helm of government to the course of 
events, contenting himself with guarding his 
own power against any immediate mischance. 
The light indifference of his temper at t&e 
same time afforded the most favourable oppor- 
tunity for the operations of the encyclopedists 
and the economists, who accordingly without 
any interruption effected an intellectual, which 
was soon followed by a political revolution. 

* Sou]avife> tome 2. p. 143. 
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The first of the measures of this minister 
indeed was sufficiently bold and decisive in its 
character, but even this unwonted energy arose 
from the little personal considerations, by which 
he w^s wholly influenced. This measure was 
the restoration of the parliaments, which three 
years before had been suppressed by the late 
Icing. Desirous * of finishing his career in tran- 
quillity, he was disposed to yield to the cla- 
mour^ which assailed the new government in 
favour of those ancient judicatures ; jealous of 
the ascendency of the chancellor, who had sug- 
gested their suppression, he wished to shake 
his i^uthority by undoing his work} and irri- 
tated by the exile, in which he had long lan- 
guished, he felt also a vindictive gratification in 
annulling the principal operation of the preced- 
ing reign. By this measure was restored to au- 
thority a body of men, which, when it had tri- 
umphed over the powerful order of the Jesuits^ 
had itself been overborne by the power of the 
cro^jvn, a body of men proud of its former im- 
portance, offended by its recent disgrace, and 
encouraged by the popularity, which had soli- 
cited its reestablishment. Its influence accord- 
ingly was even more directly revolutionary, than 
that of the generfd remissness of this inefficient 
niiqi^ter. 

* Soulavie; tome 2. p. 154| 155. 
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For * facilitating this measure it was neces« 
sary to make some changes in the ministry^ 
among which the abbe Terray, opprobriously 
distinguished as the financier of the latter part 
of the preceding reign, was succeeded by Tur- 
got, the philosophic leader of the economists. 
While the measure itself reinstated a body, 
which acted as an organ of the public senti- 
ment, the appointment of Turgot invested with 
the credit of ministerial situation that philoso- 
phy, which had given being and importance to 
a public opinion. The (f) public opinion 
pointed out the reforming spirit of Turgot, as 
necessaiy for connecting the manifold abuses of 
the government ; and the count de Maurepas, 
willing to be popular, took without hesitation, 
as the associate of his power, a man so strongly 
supported by the approbation of the people. 

Turgot was a favourable specimen of the phi- 
losophy at this time prevalent in France. Un- 
impeachaUy strict in his morals, he however {g) 
disbelieved Christianity, and was an enemy to 
the established clergy of the state: sincerely 
desirous of promoting the happiness of the peo- 
ple, he was yet willing to labour for this pur- 
pose at the hazard of all the inconveniencies 
and calamities, which must attend considera- 
ble and (A) abrupt alterations : and, in his 

* Soulaviei tome 2. p. 197. 
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zed for the most unlimited freedom of opinion, 
he was himself (i) violent and nnaccommodat- 
ing. He had contributed (k) seyeral articles to 
the famous encyclopedic, he was devoted to the 
financial principles of the economists, imd he 
indulged himself in the wildest schemes of poli- 
tical reformation. 

The integrity and benevolence of the philo- 
sophic financier were at first captivating to the 
honest patriotism of the sovereign, who * is 
said to have remarked, that he found none, who 
loved the people, except himself and Turgot. 
Soont however the boldness of his political 
projects, which went the length of assembling, 
without delay or preparation, a national as- 
sembly representing all proprietors without 
distinction of orders, alarmed the apprehensions 
of the king, as t his influence had already ex- 
cited the jealousy of the minister, and he was 
dismissed from his office at the expiration of but 
twenty months from the time of his appoint- 
ment. 

This period, short as it was, exercised not- 
withstanding an important influence upon the 
government. The official advancement of a 
philosopher could not fail to bring to maturity 

* Vic de Turgot,, p. 123. 
f Soulavie, tome 3. p. 130, 145, 152, 155. 
Jt. Ibid. p. 80. 
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those principles of political change, which had 
been developed in the long reign of the preced- 
ing monarch. It also served to form a popu- 
lar opinion distinct from the parliament, which 
had hitherto been its oi^n, that body having 
resisted (/) some of the measures of Turgot, 
which tended to &vour the lower at the expense 
of the superior classes. 

Four years of the reign of Lewis XVI. were 
thus employed in affording encouragement to 
the restless spirit of innovation, which had be- 
gun to actuate the people. That people was 
then, with a policy even more directly ruinous, 
introduced to a participation in the revolu- 
tionary struggle of North America, as if it had 
been feared, that there were not already among 
them sufficiently active principles of a destruc- 
tive explosion, and it had therefore been deem- 
ed necessary to prepare a train, and to apply 
the match. The king himself indeed * appears 
to have been averse from this most unwise, as 
well as unprovoked interference, in the domes- 
tic contentions of the rival state ; but the French 
(m) ministry, jealous of the prosperity of Great 
Britain, and still indignant at the humiliating 
treaty, which had concluded ttle seven-years- 
war, was eager to take advantage of the em- 
barrassment occasioned by the discontent of 

* Soulavie, tome 3. p. 344 etc. 
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America, and it wafi the character of the sove^ 
reign to ]deld to the suggestions of those, hy 
whom he was smrounded. 

It had been the fortune of France to receive 
from the mother-country of the British empirq 
those lessons of philosophy which, however 
corrupted among its new proselytes, had gra^ 
dually formed a thinking public, impatient of 
the defects and abuses of the government. 
Such an influence was the inevitable result of 
the proximity and intercourse of the two na- 
tions, when the revolution, which placed Wil- 
liam on the throne of these countries, had 
adjusted their constitution, and fitted it for the 
government of a wealthy and powerful people. 
The security and independence generally en- 
joyed by individuals in the one nation, could 
not fail to direct the wishes of the other to the 
attainment of similar advantages, and the dis- 
cussions of the British parliament latterly &l- 
miliarised the public of France to the exanuna- 
tion of political topics. The general influence 
of such an example of freedom had been 
strengthened by the long and intimate corres- 
pondence of the two governments, which had 
succeeded the wars of Lewis XIV. The glory 
also, with which the British government af- 
terwards concluded the seven-yeavs-war, im- 
pressed the people of France with so great 
a reverence of the British name, that they were 
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disposed to regard their neighbours as a nation 
of philosophers. In these circumstances it was 
probably impossible, that a military monarchy, 
with a numerous and privileged nobility, could 
have long continued to exist, especially when 
it was borne down by. the incumbrances of 
financial embarrassment. But the most ardent 
friend of revolution could not have suggested 
any measure more fitted to accelerate the in- 
evitable crisis, than that of allying such a go- 
vernment with the insurrection of the colonies 
of America. Frpm the midst of a people agi- 
. tated by a great ^nd increasing fermentation of 
the public opinioht the youth of France were 
transported to the western continent, to coope- 
rate with men contending for political rights, 
and seeking their security in an absolute inde- 
pendence. The result indeed may be dis- 
tinctly traced in the convulsions, which spee- 
dily followed, the (w) greater number of those 
nobles, who in the year 1789 attached them- 
selves to the commons of France, having been 
officers among the auxiliaries of the revolution 
of America. 

Before the commencement of this war the 
care of the finances of France had on the dis- 
missal of Turgot been committed to Necker, 
that he might remove the apprehensions, which 
had been excited by the reforming schemes of 
the philosopher. That minister, engrossed by 
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speculative reforms, had in a time of profound 
peace left the revenue inferior to the annual ex- 
penditure by twenty millkmsof livres, or almost 
a mUlion of ]&riiuh pounds. In the few months 
which infenrened between his dismissal and 
the appointment of Necker, the deficiency * had 
even amounted to that sum, and it was evident, 
that the experience and ability of this financier 
were indispensable to the disengagement of the 
government. Practically conversant in business, 
the latter found in the simplification of the re« 
ceipt of the revenue, and in the suppression of 
abuses, the necessary resources, and was thus 
speedily enabled to convert the deficiency of 
the public treasury into a redundancy ; and 
though he was soon obliged to provide for the 
extraordinary expenses of war, and on that 
apcount was compelled to have recourse to 
loans, yet he contrived by his economy to pro- 
vide for the payment of the annual debts, 
which they imposed, and to maintain the credit 
of the state. 

Neckert had been recommended to notice 
partly by the opposition, which he had given to 
the measures of Turgot. Both were reformers, 
but of very different descriptions. Turgot, bred 
in the school of the philosophers, was devoted to 

* Mem. de Marmontel, tome 3. p. 293. 
f Soulavie, tome 4. p. 16. 
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the accompltshinenf of speculative |dan8, the 
principle of which was his fevourite persuasion 
of the perfectibility of man. Necker,^ trained 
in the practice of mercantile business, was fond 
indeed of the sentimental refinement of the phi- 
losophers, but looked to political reformation 
chiefly, if not exclusively, as a necessary expe- 
dient for the due administration of financial ar- 
rangements. Though writing in the language 
of the modem philosophers of France, and 
dividing their admiration with Turgot^ he was 
however much more a banker than a philoso- 
pher, and appears to have esteemed the ba- 
lanced government oi these countries, only as 
on the one hand it conciliated the confidence 
of the peoplcr and on the other it protected the 
minister against the importunate cravings c( the 
court. He has been accused of a passion for 
republican innovation, but seems to have 
thought only of disengi^ng the finances. To 
the latter purpose his philosophy was auxiliary, 
as it created an affinity between him and the 
leaders or tiie public opinion, and directed 
his efforts for the attainment of the public 
confidence. 

It is ciertain, that the method of conduct- 
ing the financial business of the government, 
which was adopted by Necker, was at variance 
with the ancient and established system. In 
all his proceedings he recognised the authority 
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c^ a public opinion, which he was soHcitousr 
to satisfy ; and the famous account of the 
finances, which he delivered to the public, was 
a distinct acknowledgment of the right of 
the nation to inspect, and to judge of, the 
expenditure of the state. This measure in 
particular has beea censured as giving a be- 
ginning to revolution. But was it not justi- 
fied by the urgent necessity of the situation 
of the country ? A military government, which 
would adhere to its principles, should accumu- 
late a treasure, instead of contracting a debt. 
This was well understood by the despots of 
Prussia. The standing policy of that truly 
military government was to make provision 
for the extraordinary expenses of war by the 
boarded savings of peace. When France chose 
to adopt the funding policy of commercial go- 
vernments, she created the nece^ssity of that 
confidence, which cannot subsist without the 
right of enquiry and control ; and the Compte 
Rendu of Necker, if it was a measure of re- 
volution, was a measure growing necessarily 
out of the policy of a funding government. 

Necker was dismissed from the management 
of the finances in the year I78I. This was 
another effect of the ascendency of the count 
de Maurepas, who died in the same year about 
six months afterwards. Jealous pf Neoker, 
as he had before been of Turgot, he laboured 
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to alienate the king from him, as from his pre- 
decessor, and among the numbers interested 
in maintaining the abuses, which Necker had 
proscribed, he easily found persQns to assist 
him in the intrigue. The deatii of the count, 
which so speedily followed, constituted an 
epoch of some importance in the history of this 
interesting reign, for, indolent and incapable 
as he was, he excluded from influence the 
Austrian party of the court, and it is from 
his death, that the ascendency of the queen 
over the counsels of the king must be regarded 
as having commenced. The reign of Lewis 
XVI. is accordingly distinguishable into two 
equal periods, characterised by the most op^ 
posite principles. In that half of this reign^ 
which preceded the death of the count de 
Maurepas, we have seen the government so 
exercised, as to favour the development of 
those popular principles' of policy, which had 
already struck a deep root, but had not yet 
unfolded their i;('ide-spreading and overpowering 
influence ; the suppressed parliaments restored 
to their functions, the new philosophy even re- 
ceived into the ministry in the person of 
Turgot, the youth of France sent to contend 
in America for the rights of republicans and 
the duty of insurrection, and the public opi- 
nion solicited to pronounce its judgment con- 
cerning the financial measures of the admi- 
VOL. vin. H 
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nistratton. The latter half was of a contraiy 
character, as if it had been designed to pro- 
yoke to resistance that spirit, which had 
previously be^i the object of this manifold 
eocouragement 

Maria Antonietta, it must be acknowledged, 
was at her introduction into the court of 
Franoe placed in circumstances of consideraUe 
difi&culty ; r^arded with suspicion by the 
aunta and sisters of her husband, who were 
adverse to the Austrian connection, she could 
not easily hav« chosen any line of conduct, in 
which she would have been wholly exempted 
^om* censure. The unthinking levity of her 
character was however very far from, sug- 
gesting the circumspection, which the diffi- 
culty of her situatimi demanded. Having 
early by an imprudent disregiu*d of cere- 
mony offended the persons of distinction, who 
constituted her court, she appears to have 
gradually sunk into a society of obscure and 
unprtodplcNl adventurers, disgraceful to hei* 
reputation, and mischievous to the state. 
During ♦ the life of the count de Maurepas 
this faction, which was known by the name 
of the party of madame de PoUgnac, was con- 
trolled and baffled by his influence. After the 

* Sur te Cause des Malheurs de TEurope par M. de L'Ide 
p. 18 etc. Soylavie, tome '6, p. 27; &c. 
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death of tb«^t xmm^ter the king waa delivered 
over to their mnobinati^ttSv 

The result of this change, of system was 
seen in the advanceo^nt^of M* de Calonne 
to the direction of . the finances, a man in 
every particular contrasted to Necker. In- 
stead of the simple ' mimners and: philosophic 
cal habits of the Genevese finandar, he was 
distinguiidied by the specious el^ancies, and 
the flattering compliances of the minister of 
a court-party. By no means destitute of the 
ability, which his station required, he pro- 
vided in profusion the funds nec^Qsary for the 
administration; but, hx from regarding eco- 
nomy as one of the virtues of his t)$ce, he* 
even dared to maintain, that an extravagant 
expenditure, by animating the general dreu- 
lation, was the true principle of the ctedit of 
a state. M. de Calonne t has been described 
by his rival, as the hero of courtiers, rather 
than the minister of a king. We may apply 
to his administration thi^ foeautifid simile of 
a tiving poet, who (o) has corqpared the tran- 
sitory nature of mortal enjoyment to the 
souijothness of the torrent, j^st b^re it is 
precipitated from the height. The king, 

H 2 

♦ Necker de la Revol. Franc, tome 1. p. 15. 
t Ibid. p. 14.- 
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isays ^ Marmontel, was tranquil, and all the 
world was content, when, at the dose of three 
years and a few months of this joyous and 
brilliant ministry, was revealed the fatal secret 
of the ruin of the state. The annual defi- 
ciency of the revenue was found to be one hun- 
dred millions of French, or about four millions 
of British money. 

In this embarrassing situation the prodigal 
minister of the court found it necessary to 
recommend even a more direct appeal to the 
public, than the philosophic Necker had ven- 
tured to suggest. The latter, when employed 
in the direction of the finances, had inti- 
mated his wish, that provincial assemblies 
should be generally established throughout 
France, instead of being confined to (p) the 
three provinces, which were distinguished by 
the name of the countries of the states. The 
former, destitute of resources, and of credit, 
proposed to convene an assembly of notables, 
' or of considerable persons of the several or-* 
ders, selected by the monarch, and to procure 
its approbation of various measures for the relief 
of the treasury. The proposal was adopted, 
andt an assembly consisting of a hundred and 
thirty-four persons was accordingly convened in 
the year I787. 

"* Men^.tpme S. p..S18. f Soulayie, tome 6. p. 199, 
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The * grand object of the mmister, in as- 
sembling this body, was to procure its acquis 
escence in the establishment of a general land- 
tax, to which all the orders of the state should 
be equally subjected, the other measures being 
proposed only with the design of conciliating 
the populmty, without which this great revo- 
lution of finance must be impracticable. But a 
measure, which already in the preceding reign 
had been successfully resisted, and had recently 
driven Turgot from the ministry, could not be 
so readily effectuated. Instead of assenting to 
the plan of the minister, the assembly required 
that the public accounts should be submitted to 
their inspection, which was the more reason- 
able, as the thoughtless prolusion of M. de 
Calonne had deprived him of the public confi- 
dence, and the origin of the deficiency of the 
revenue, more than the half of which that 
minister had ascribed to the management of 
Necker, was the subject of a public controversy. 
The ancient forms of the government not hav- 
ing granted to the people the right of examin- 
ing the expenditure of the state, the demand of 
the notables was reused, the minister weakly 
imagining that a fundamental change of taxation 
might be effected without admitting any corres- 
pond^it change in the political arrangement of 

^ Soulavie, tome 6. p. 1S2> 156. 
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the government Then was heard from La 
Fayette the very natural suggestion of assem- 
bling the states general. To avert this measure 
the king dismissed the minister. 

There was still perhaps time for the king of 
France to prevent, not a revolution of the gOr 
vemment, but a violent convulsidn, if, evien in 
this his day^ h£ had known the things j which be- 
longed unto tns peace. Ne6ker at least * has 
professed his persuasion, that if himsell" had 
then been the object of the choice of his isove- 
reign, none of the events, which afterwards 
happened, would have occmired; and itispos- 
siMe that, possess^ as he then was of the con- 
fidence of tlie people, and disposed as he was 
to make concessions suitable to the emergency, 
he might have been able to accommodate the 
government to the altered circumstances of the 
niution. It has l)een a feshion to condemn this 
financier as a weak partisan of popularity, in- 
4^pable of guiding the government through the 
^difficulties of such a msis. To me, after the 
most delibeiate consideration, he appears to 
)iave been the only man in France, who dis- 
xemed the signs of the times, and with a provi- 
dent sagacity endeavoured to render the changes, 
which he saw to be inevitable, less violent and 
idbhipt* But, condemned on the one hand by 

* JDe la RevoU Franc tome 1. p. IS. 
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the royalists, who saw the govemtnent perish 
in his hands, and on the other disregarded by 
the republicans, whose passions were inflamed 
by projects of more extensite innovation, he 
has, in the sudden depreciation of his character^ 
paid the inevitable penalty of unsuccessful mo- 
deration. 

Csdonne was dismissed, but Necker was not 
immediately restored. In the short interval 
the finances were intrusted to the archbishop of 
Toulouse, who tore away die buttresses, which 
might have continued to support the ancient 
pile of the government, and rendered its fall 
unavoidable. This nuinister, whom Marmon- 
tel * has happily described, as/* an aged child, 
yet.a stranger to the age in which he lived," 
first iquarrelled With the notables, and dissolved 
their assembly, and then, with the same un- 
bending violence, drove the parliament, in con- 
tradiction to its own established policy, whidi 
rendered it averse to such an assembly, tot 
alann him with a demand of a convocation of 
the states general. 

Even in this extreme crisis Necker t conceiv- 
ed, that every part of the nation would grate- 
fully have accepted an offer of a constitution 
similsur to that of Great Britain ; but unhappily, 



* Mem. tome 4. p. 8. f Ibid. p. 13. 

X De la ReroL Franc, tome 1. p^ 1S2/18S. 
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he adds, the king, the nobility, and the third 
estate, each of which wa^ at some time desirous 
of such a measure, did not ^itertain this dis- 
position at one and the same time. So &vour- - 
able indeed was the opportunity of conciliation, 
which the archbishop contemptuously spumed, 
that * the leader of the opposition, addressing 
himself to the king, declared that, if he would 
but promise, that the states general should be 
assembled in the following year, the financial 
edicts should receive an immediate acquiescence.^ 
If the minister had complied, the necessities of 
the government might have been effectually re- 
lieved, before the meeting of the states general, 
and he might thu& have been enabled to direct 
the proceedings of that body with independence, 
and therefore with success. He chose however 
to enforce the pretension of an absolute autho- 
rity, which was then at variance with every 
feeling of the nation. He was accordingly at 
length compelled to promise the desired convo- 
cation of llie states general, without having 
previously obtained the relief of the finances ; 
^d he was finaUy necessitated to solicit the re- 
cal of Necker, who on the other hand, refusing 
to associate himself with him, stipulated for his 



But the government, feeble and fainting as it 
* Mem. de Marmontel, tome 4. p. 18. 
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was, had received a mortal wound, and this 
statesman, who a few months sooner might per- 
haps have prolonged its existence by a rea- 
sonable alteration of its habit, seems to have 
been called in at this time but to close its 
eyes, and to attend its funeral. The pe- 
riod of conciliation having been wasted, Necker 
appears to have seen no remaining hope 
except in procuring for the crown tiie sup- 
port of the commons against the privil^ed 
orders. With this view he favoured the mea- 
sure, which has drawn upon him the execra- 
tion of the friends of the ancient govemm^t^ 
the allowance of such a number of representa- 
tives to the third estate, as was equal to the 
united numbers of the representatives of the no- 
bles and the clergy. This measure ev^itually 
consolidated the three bodies into one national 
assembly, the representatives of the tiiird estate, 
assisted by some members in each of the other 
bodies, soon declaring themselves to be the re- 
presentatives of the people, without any sepa- 
ration into distinct meetings ; and that national 
assembly, not balanced and controlled by any 
other constitutional body, soon overpowered 
the monarchy, and assumed the entire govern- 
ment. But before we pronounce our judgment 
cm the wisdom of the measure, whidi actually 
led to an issue so disastrous, it behoves us to 
consider, whether a di^erent arrangement could 
have effected the preservation of the govern- 
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m^ty whether it would at all have satisfied the 
exasperated impatience of the people. 

The privileged orders did at last consent to 
gubmit themselves to that general assessment, 
whidthad become indispensablj necessary to 
the relief of the government ; but their consent 
had been slowly obtained, and was indeed eiL- 
torted by the apprehension of the operation of 
this very measure in effecting it without their 
concurrence. The notables on the other hand, 
in their desire of conciliating popular regard, 
had (q) abready required that, in the provincial 
estates then proposed to be convened, the third 
estate should be allowed to have the half of the 
voices ;. aiid * in the last struggle of the arch- 
bishop of Toulouse the province of Dauphiny 
had actually reared the standard of revolution, 
Irjr forming an assembly according to this mo- 
deL Would thena nation, so excited as France 
was at this time, have been satisfied with a to- 
f>cesentati<Nl diiSerently arranged ? ^ Would a re- 
ppreseAtation formed agreeably to a different 
modeU have cdidished those exclusive privi- 
leges, which (r) divided a great nation into 
«asts, and' constituted the radical principle of 
the public disorders. Though indeed^ such a 
^constitution of the states general was hostile to 
the privileges of the nobility and clergy^ Necker 

•'^t* Mem. de Marraontel, tome 4. p. 27, 28. 
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still cherished a hope, that the authority of the 
i^vereign might yet he successfully employed in 
preeiervuQ^ among the (iKfferent orders such a 
degree of harmony^ as might avert the last fiau 
tcd extremity ; but * the same malignant influ- 
ence of secret |)arty^ which had rendered the 
Itttter Jic^f <if this reign irritating to the public 
feeling, again interposed, and by altering the 
speech, to be delivered by the monarch in ad- 
dressing the assembled states, c<mverted into 
poison, that which by the minister had been de- 
signed to be the balm of reconciliation and 
peace. 

Such were the circumstances, in which be- 
gan a Fevolation, once hidled by the iriends of 
liberty as the epoch of man's temporal redemp- 
4Son, and lAuce regarded even by^ such persons 
witb hotror as the commencement of indescrib- 
able calamity. Too sanguine surely were the 
iinpes of l^e benevolent and liberal, who mis* 
took for a saJnta^ crii^s of meliorated order the 
last sad convulsion of an expiring gov^nment. 
A to^knttlioly experience has now afforded an 
-abundant convifition, that the inventions of me- 
taphysic ingenuity will not regenerate a state, 
and that the intoxication of popular ardour, 
however powerful to destroy, is absolutely in- 
capable of constructing a constitution. Perhaps 

^ N^dwrida la Revd. Fratw tome 1^ p^ jK)3 etc 
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the pride of man required this afflicting lesson, 
for maintaining in a period of diffused intelli- 
gence and mental activity the tranquillity of 
governments. Prohably a process less violent 
would have been insufficient for reducing into 
a new and improved combination the scattered 
elements of an exhausted and ruined system. 
Of this at least we are certain, that the ener- 
gies developed in the mighty struggles of the 
French revolution, have been the immediate 
agents in thie great and general agitations, which 
have broken down what yet remained of the 
former relations of the general policy of Eu- 
rope. 

In conteviplating the combinations of the pro- 
vidential government of the world, it is most 
interesting to remark how the different and ap- 
parently independent parts are mutually accom- 
modated, so as to produce a common result. 
We have seen that while the governments of the 
continent were undergoing a long and various 
process, by which they were at length brought 
into the combinations of a federative policy, the 
government of England was separately perfect- 
ing its interior arrangements, so as to be fitted 
to assume an important function in the general 
8]rstem, just when that system was prepared for 
receiving its action with advantage; and we 
have even seen that the individual prince, who 
formed and maintained the continental combi- 
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nations, into which the British government was 
then to be received, was also the agent of the 
revolution, which completed the arrangements 
of its constitution, and that the revolution itself 
was the very epoch of its connection with the 
system of the continent, and the means by 
which the continental system was arranged and 
completed. In the present subject of our con- 
sideration we discover an accommodation not 
less deserving attention, though of a contrary 
character. This was an accommodation of the 
ruin of the system, and of the destruction of 
the government, from which it had emanated, 
and by which it was chiefly supported, as the 
former was of its completion, and of the final 
adjustment of the government, by which its 
equilibrium was to be principally maintained ; 
and in this case the dissolution of the govern- 
ment of France completed the dissolution of 
the general system, as in the other the perfect- 
ed adjustment of the constitution of England 
was a part of the same operation, by which the 
general system of Europe was for that period 
arranged and established. 

If in this review of the modem history of 
the world it has been shown, that all its 
various transactions, with all the local dis- 
positions of the several countries of the 
ear&y and even all the peculiar oharacteris- 
tics of the distinguished agents in human so- 
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cietj, have had a common beariBg^ in formiog 
a certain state oi social connection of govenir 
ments, in which the general progress of huf 
man improvement has been more favomred 
than in preceding ages, and a unity of ac«- 
tion has been exhibited among events, so 
vastly mii9erou% so unconnected^ and,^ so^ he*- 
terogeneons^ that it could not be the result of 
any imaginable €omb|natiana. of eontingQn4$y» 
the design of these lectures has been accomr 
plished. That design was to illustrate tibe 
providential government of God by th^ philo^ 
sophy of the docial; relations of his wmcm^le 
creatures. The unity' of r^ations so numerous 
smd so various may surely be regarded/ as vm- 
nifestiiag the wisdom and the power of ^ sur 
perintending ruler, and the progressive imr 
prov^Euenty whic^ i^pears^to have been ite 
objeefv as^ evincing his beneficence^ This is 
the true end of all philosophy, but more es- 
pecially of that of the rational nature, which, 
however imperfect and corrupted, daima kin- 
dred with the spirits of heavas^ and has be^^ 
tauglit to aspire to the imitatkm even of the 
all-perfect God. 

It may indeed occur, that all this vast and 
various combinatioB seems to have be€»i pre- 
paratory only to the im^ved rdations ci p. 
sin^e century, interposed between the two re- 
volutiims of Gteat Britain and of Franee, at 
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the close of which the whole system has sunk 
in general confusion. If this were all, it might 
well be deemed an insufficient and unsatisfac- 
tory issue of so much preparation. But it is 
plain that even this system was itself but pre- 
paratory to a larger and more comprehensive 
arrangement, which should combine interests 
ihore numerous and more extended. The past 
system of Europe was composed of two distinct 
combinations ; tlie southern and principal, 
which was a system of equilibrium, and the 
northern and accessary, which was a system, 
not of equilibrium, but of aggrandisement, 
the increase of the power and importance of 
Russia being its object. It is manifest that 
the progressive improvement of society would 
require, that these two systems should some- 
how be blended into a single combination, so 
that the relations of a federative and balanced 
policy Height be generally extended over Eu- 
rope, ^he very distinctness indeed of the 
two systems, in the period recently concluded, 
was instrumental to their subsequent incor- 
poration, for the aggrandisement of Russia, 
which was the immediate object of the imper- 
feet system of the north, brought that empire 
into the general conflict of the nations of 
Europe, as an agent of the first importance 
in all its federative arrangements. We stand 
therefore, nol merely at the close of a single 
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century of imperfect, though improved com- 
binations of policy, but at the commencement 
of a new and indefinite period, in which one 
system should embrace all the interests of 
the European nations. Even beyond this pe- 
riod the eye of the speculator may through 
the dim perspective of ages discover another, 
in which a yet more comprehensive arrange- 
ment of federative relations, shall combine 
the interests of all the nations of the earth. 

Of the period now commencing all which 
can reasonably be conjectured, is that the pre- 
dominating government will be the great em- 
pire of the north, and that the maritime em- 
pire of the British government will continue 
to be the countervailing power> which shall 
maintain the general independence. For 
such a predominance, Russia, unassailable 
herself in her boundless wildernesses, is espe- 
cialy qualified ; and in the final struggle with 
the usurper of the throne of France she has 
proved her formidable resources of aggression. 
Beyond this it would be vain to attempt to 
penetrate. The allied sovereigns, in trans- 
ferring the other states of the Low Countries 
to the Dutch, and constituting a kingdom of 
the Netherlands, have pronounced the former 
system, which had attached importance to 
these countries as a barrier, to be at an end. 
They could not combine a new system of fe- 
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derative policy, for several of the gr^at in- 
terests of Europe are still unsettled. It can 
scarcely be supposed that Germany will conti- 
nue very long in its present condition ; Italy 
will probably soon experience a considerably 
change in its political arrangements ; an^d 
Turkey must in no distant period renounce 
her oppressive and desolating government of 
the finest provinces of our continent, and res- 
tore to civilisation the ingenious and inte- 
resting people^ to which we feel that we are 
indebted for the best examples of intellectual 
xefinement 



(flf) The count de Puisaye contended, that 
in the first years of the revolution there was 
not such a combination, as deserved the name 
of a party. The faction of the duke of Or- 
leans he regarded merely as an impure prodttct^ 
proving the state of dissolution, into which 
the government had fallen. Memoirs, tome 1. 
p. 239. 

(b) Necker thought that at this time nearly 
the half of the nobility was composed of fa- 
milies ennobled within two centuries by the 
acquisition of various offices, a mode of ob- 
"taining nobility introduced by cardinal Mazarin 

VOL, VIII. I , 
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in the year 1644. De la Revol. Franc, tome 1. 
p. 122, 123. 

(c) Pascal, with all his piety, was a sort of 
middle term between the Jansenists and the 
philosophers, the lowering conception of human 
natm*e, which he inculcated in a pious humi- 
lity, having been adopted by Voltaire in a spi- 
rit of debasing philosophy, and the objections 
mrged against human reason by Pascal for the 
purpose of exalting revelation, being employed 
to establish a system of scepticism. An edition 
of Les Pensees de Pascal with notes by Vol- 
taire was accordingly published in London in 
the year 1785. 

(d) This, according to Marmontel, had been 
increased, if not created, by an injudicious 
education, in which he had been too much 
taught to feel the superiority of his elder 
brother the duke of Burgundy, who has been 
represented as of truly premature intellect. 
Mem. tome 3. p. 275. 

(e) The particular timiB which he has speci- 
fied, when that change would have been most 
acceptable to the nation, was that in which 
the Cour Pleniere was projected. De la Revol. 
Franc, tome 1. p- 132, 133. 

(f) Turgot was also recommended by being 
at once an enemy to the Austrian party, and 
a friend to the restoration of the parliaments. 
Soulavie, tome 3. p. 131. 
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(jgf) His enemies accused him of atheism. 
Even his eulogist described him as a man 
desirous of separating morality from religion. 
Ibid. p. 162. Vie de Turgot, p. 178. 

(ft) Comment pouvez vous me faire ce 
reprodie, said he to one of his friends ; 
vous eonnoisez les besoins du peuple, et vous 
savez que dans ma famille on meurt de la 
goutte a cinquante ans. Vie de Turgot, p. 
185. 

(0 Even doctor Price complained to him 
of his want of address. Ibid. p. 188. It 
was his maxim, that the honest alone knew 
how to hate irreconcilably. Ibid. p. 288. 

(k) Their subjects were etymology^ ^icpem^ 
sibUUy^ existence, fair, and foundation. In 
those of fair and foundation he inculcated 
the doctrines of the economists and specu- 
lative reformers. Ibid. p. 20, etc. He is 
also said to have been the author of the 
verse composed for a portrait of Franldin : 
eripuit coelo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis. 
Ibid. p. 200. 

(T) The parliament refused to register the 
following edicts, considering them as preju- 
dicial to the interests of the superior classes : 

1. for the suppression of a" tax on grain j 

2. for a diminution of the tax "on tallow j 3. 
for the suppression of duties at the ports j 4. 
for the suppression of wardenships and free- 

I 2 
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dom of companies of tradesmen ; and 5. for 
the suppression of services named corvees, and 
the substitution of an impost. Soulavie, tome 
S. p. 85, 86. 

(w) Soulayie states, that M. de Vergennes 
was determined in favour of a war by a speech 
of lord Chatham, in which he had advised, 
that the British government should, make 
peace with America, and unite all its force 
against France. Ibid. p. S9S* 

(n) Soulavie has particularised Fayet^, 
d'Estaing, Rochambeau, Beauhaxnois, Lau^ua 
(Biron), Cu^tines, Noailles, the two liameths, 
Gouvion, Matthieu Dumas, and Berthier. 
Ibid. p. 411. 

(o) But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth? 
The torrent's smoothness, ere it dash below ! 

Campbell's GERTRut>E^oF Wyoming. 

(/?) These were situated at the opposite ex- 
tremities of tbe kingdom, being Brittany, Dau- 
phiny, and Beam, as if the better tq exhibit 
the example of liberty to the remainder of 
France. 

(q) Mem. de Marmontel, tome 4. p. 40. 
When however this assembly was again con- 
yened by Necker, th^t he might procure the 
sanction of the notables for the adoption of a 
similar arrangement in the constitution of the 
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states general, they had repented of their po- 
pular vote, and they negatived the measure. 

(r) These distinctions had even heen ren- 
dered more rigorous in this very reign, the 
king having in the American wai* approved a 
regulation, for excluding all persons not noble 
from military commissions. Soulavie, tome 4. 
p. 371. 
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LECTURE LXXIV. 

Of the history of Great Britain^ from the com* 
mencement of the reign of George L in the year 
V7\4i to the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole 
in the year 174«2. 



George 1 1714 

MebeHion of Scotland 1715 

Septennial Law ......... I716 

MtUiny Law > V7\9^ 
War with Spain } 

War concluded 1719 

South^ea^cheme 1720 

George II I727 

Rise of Methodism 1729 

War with Spain • 1739 

Secession of Whitfield 1741 

Resignation of Walpde 1742 



The subject of the remaining lectures of this 
course is the history of the government of Great 
Britain and of this country in the century, 
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which has receatly expired. The review of the 
general policy of Europe has been prosecuted 
to the great crisis constituted by the revolution 
of France. It still remains to examine the later 
history of the British government, not merely 
as it was an important part of the past system 
of Europe, but yet more especially as it pro- 
mises to prei^erve for the improvement of the 
coming age the best results of those, by which it 
shall have been preceded. The wreck of Eu-» 
ropp, which we witness, sends back our recol-i 
lection to that other disastrous period, iii which 
the western empire of Rome was broken into 
its component states ; and in that earlier crisis 
of confusion and calamity we may discover a 
reasonable ground of hope of deliverance from 
our present difficulties^. The providence of God 
did not then leave itself without witness in the 
affairs of men, for the invasions of the barbar- 
ous nations were not suflfered to overrun and 
destroy all the improvement of the civilised 
world* The empire had been previously di- 
vided between the east aiid west, and, while 
the western empire was overwhelmed, the 
eastern was still uphelji to preserve during the 
long confiision of the middle ages a secure de- 
posit of human refinement. Such seems to be 
the appointed function of the British govera- 
ment, in this other period of general destruc- 
tion. We are now to consider how it has been* 
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more immediately fitted for the important des- 
tination. 

I deeply feel how difficult is the midertaking, 
to animadvert on parties and transactions, which 
still live in their consequences, even to extend 
my ohservations to a time separated hut hy a 
few years from the present hour, and therefore 
to speak at last of the measures of existing 
statesmen. In executing such a task I know 
that I must offend some, and that I may offend 
all, of the various descriptions of persons, to 
which in this mixed audience I address myself. 
But, believing that I cannot omit the consider- 
aiibn of these dangerous topics, without leav- 
ing essentially imperfect the general view of 
modem history, which I have presented to you 
in the ten preceding years, I iave resolved to 
encounter the danger, great and manifest as it 
is, and to trust for my deliverance to that mo- 
deration of spirit, which may be supposed to 
arise out of a situation, so removed as is my 
own from the agitations of political party. 

And surely it cannot but be productive of 
some advantage that, amidst the vehement agi- 
tations of political parties, the voice of ^n aca- 
demic lecturer should claim to be heard. In- 
considerable indeed may be the immediate re- 
sult of his efforts; but if they are directed by 
just views, and conducted with the calmness of 
philosophic enquiry, they cannot fail to make 
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some beneficial impression on the tainds of a 
reflecting auditory, which majr so be transmit- 
ted gradually in the intercourses of social com- 
munication, as at length even to exercise some 
useful influence on the great and various aggre- 
gate of public opinion. In the material system 
the smallest movement cannot be performed on 
our^ earth, without communicating some force 
of motion to the remotest of the great bodies, 
of which the universe is composed. Shall mind 
in the utmost excitement of party be more truly 
impassive than unthinking matter? Must the 
voice of philosophic reasoning be less efficient 
in the moral world, than the floating of a wi- 
thered leaf in the material universe ? 

If indeed we could for a time divest ourselves 
of those habits of opinion and conduct, in which 
we perform our several parts in the drama of 
our country, and regard the occurrences of its 
recent history as a spectacle, in which we are 
not directly and personally engaged, we might 
contemplate with unmixed admiration the com- 
bination of various agencies, which has had its 
issue in the interesting struggle maintained by 
Ae government of these countries ; we might 
tiien search with philosophic gratification into 
the printciples of that commercial vigour, which 
has braved the agitations of a convulsed and 
changing world, and of that freedom, which 
has firmly held the post of national independ- 
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ence in the very pres^ice^ and under the me- 
naces of a gigantic usurpation* The awakening 
eyentsoftiiis extraordinary crisis have roused 
to a serious consideration of tiie Ahni^ty's 
providence the minds even (a) <^ practised poli- 
ticians, who have not hesitated to avow, that 
they regard the despot of the European conti- 
nent as a man raised up by that providepce, to 
be the agent of great and extended revolutions. 
I too r^ard him as the powerful, though surely 
not the intentional agent, of the superintending 
will f^ the Almighty, and I acknowledge him 
to be, as he is named in the language of Frendi 
adulation, ^^ the man of providence,'' in the 
same sense in which I would recognise the visi- 
t^ions of heaven in the desolations of the hur- 
rlc^e or the pestilence. But if he, who has 
qearly destroyed the independence of the con- 
tinent pf £ur(^, be the man of providence, 
wh^t should WQ pronounce of the nation, which 
1^ opposed an insuperable boundary to his vio- 
lences? S)iall we discover the instrumentality 
pf a provi4ential agjent in the subverter of go- 
vemi^ente, ao^^haU we perceive no such in- 
j^trumentality in th^ nation, which has con- 
t|rolled the enterprises of his an^bition, and has 
sfieltered the l^ppes of posterity? This is tiie 
high calling of the country, to which we have 
the fortune to belpng. The investigation pf the 
proximal causes, wbi^rh have qualified it to 
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fulfil that calljng, is the gr^n^ aud interestiiig 
subject of the remaining lectures of tibis^ 
course. 

The review of t^e history of ^Jie British go* 
yemment has beep already prosecuted to t)ie 
accession of the fitqiily of B|*unswick. That 
event completed the (b) parliamentary settle* 
ment of the orown, and thereby established on an 
immovable basis the independence of the con-> 
stitution. The power of the sovereign was 
thenceforward derived from the same £iourc6 
with the liberty of the subject, the claim of au- 
diority was from this time indissplubly copnect-* 
ed with the pret^sion of freedom in one com'* 
mon charter, and the entire government of 
Great Britain became in its essential principle 
one great national incorporation of pol|1^ical^ 
ijght In the interval alsp interposed between 
the commencement and the completion of this 
important armi^gement a ^yoi^*able opportu- 
nity had occurred, £>r perfec^ting^lie combina* 
tion of the twa Idu^doms of Qr^^t Bri|;^, and 
thus at once seci^uring th^ fr^^VPIity Pf the 
greater, and e^^tendiiigj jto t^ , l^s, ^Ofi^siderable 
the advantages of ,a Jf;^r^|mp^py|^ cc^stitjuti^p 
of goveraomenl;, ji^dvtlib^ l*iesp^)iiiQe^ 
tivated indwtry. JFrpm ^t^ i^i$|gid^ 
<rf the accession of tlje; fj^m^y iii, ^ff9fl*\j^ we 
are now to proceed, ,m^ lp^§mAmgW WW^f^ 
to ir^view i^t|^efPMe?«l^?l«?t?^ of 
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Great Britain from the accession of the first 
prince of the reigning family in the year 1714 . 
to the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole in the 
year 1742. In thp popular administration of 
the British government more especially the 
character of the minister must exercise a more 
immediate influence on the conduct of public 
affairs, than even that of the sovereign, and 
therefore the more considerable changes of the 
ministry may furnish an eligible distribution of 
the later history of Great Britain. 

As the occasion of the acc^sion of the fa- 
mily of Brunswick approached, the two great 
parties of Whigs and Tories became competi- 
tors for the favour of the future sovereign. It 
ill accorded Indeed with the principles of the 
Tories, that they should seek to <^nnect them* 
selves with a family, whose power was the crea- 
ture of parliamentary authority, not the off- 
spring of hereditary right ; but the temporary 
ascendency of the Whigs had thrown them inta 
opposition, and in the desire of supplanting 
their adversaries they overlooked the inconsis- 
tency of their own conduct. The overtures of 
the Whigs however prevailed. As they were 
actually possessed of power5 they could offer 
more immediiate service ; and it was probably 
felt that their support was more congenial to 
the new settlement of the crown. 

In the reign of William and Aono^the govern- 
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ment had fluctuated between the two parties. 
William through policy had employed both par* 
ties in his ministries, though he showed some 
natural predilection in favour of the Whigs $ 
and, though Anne was not less inclined towiEuxls 
the Tories, than her predecessor towards their 
adversaries, yet she was compelled by the dif- 
ficulty of her situation to assign to the latter, 
during a great part of her reign, the conduct 
of the government. This fluctuation however 
ceased at the accession of the first of the Ha- 
noverian sovereigns. The Whigs then became 
possessed of power, which they held exclu- 
sively during the reign of that prince and se- 
venteen years of the reign of his successor, or 
during the long period of thirty years. 

The long continuance of the authority of the 
Whigs was probably in a great degree the re- 
sult of the intimate concern, which was felt by 
these princes in the political relations of the 
continent of Europe. Neither of them could, 
like George III, boast that he had been bom a 
Briton j their habits were all formed to the in- 
terests of their continental principality ; and 
their minds clung with affectionate attachment to 
the sceneof the earlier greatness of their family. 
In these circumstances it was natural, that they 
should delegate the management of their new do- 
minions to the party, to which their family was 
almost exclusively indebted for its advancement 
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to the British throne^ and should therefo», for a 
loBg thne, amduct the goyenunent by the assist- 
ance of nsinistars selected oidy from the Whigs, 
The elevation of William had been pardy the 
y^ork of the Tories^ whom the bigotry of James 
had forced into a union with the Whigs ; but the 
settlement made in fieLvmn* of the Hanoverian 
family had been more particularly the work of 
the latter party. This family therefore wais less 
diqK)sed than timt monarch, to endeavour to 
combine in the service of the state the efforts 
of the two partieS) or to control the preten- 
sions of the one by granting a temporary ascen- 
dency to the other. A ministry composed of 
both parties was aciXMrdingly first formed by 
a prince of the reigning family in the year 

It is obvious that this long continued as- 
cendency of a party, whose principles were 
those of civil independence, was favourable 
to the completion of that system of liberty, 
of whidi the main structure had been formed 
at the Revolution. The alternations of parties 
in the two reigns, which followed that event, 
had served to moderate their violence, and to 
prepare them for a gradual extinction of their 
mutual antipUh^y. OccJupying in succession the 
same political situations, whethea^ of government 
er of (^position, they learned to ai^e from 
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the same principles, lOid in the changing 
struggle frequently foi^ot their peculiar and 
characteristic tenets. But when the violence 
of the two parties had heen thus moderated 
by the fluctuations of the reigns of William 
and Anne, it must have been advantageous that 
the balance of the government should incline 
steadily towards the friends of liberty,. The di- 
vision of the two parties was still too distinctiy 
marked for constituting a permanent ministry, 
in which it should be disregarded. A choice 
was therefore necessarily to be made betweefn 
them in selecting the persons, by whom the bu-^ 
siness of the government should be conducted ; 
and a long continued ascendency of the WhigS 
bestowed the double advaxitage of supporting 
in official station the principles of freedom, 
and of disposing the Tories in opposition to ^* 
sume an independence of sc^ntiment and lan- 
guage which emulated that of their adver-^ 
saries. 

While the ministerial arrangements of the 
first and second of the Hanoverian sovereigns 
of Great Britain were so long favourable 
to the development of a free coni^itution^ 
the circumstances of the sovereigns tfa^m* 
selves were not less accommodated to the 
same process. Menaced, and even actually 
assailed by the pretensions of the exiled 
family, they were necessitated to recur per- 
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petually to those great maxims of independ- 
ent right, by which alone they could justify 
their possession of the crown. They were 
never suffered to forget, that their power was 
identified with the liberty of those, by whom 
it had been conferred, for they found it ex- 
pedient to make frequent appeals to the prin- 
ciples, by the influence of which they had 
been raised to the throne. If the bigoted op- 
pression of James II. gave the impulse to the 
Revolution, the continued pretension of his 
family maintained its power, and perfected 
its operation. In this view also, it may be 
remarked, the whig ministers were well accom- 
modated to the circumstances of the govern- 
ment, for a tory opposition might give at least 
an apparent encouragement to the schemes of 
the Stuarts, but a whig opposition must have 
been wholly precluded from a conjunction so 
unnatural. 

But it would be an erroneous conception of 
the progressive formation of a government ba- 
lanced like our own, to imagine that it must 
necessarily consist in increasing, or even in 
preserving, that tendency towards republican- 
ism, which was naturally received in the imme- 
diate crisis of the Revolution. That event, 
by establishing the importance of the parlia- 
ment, terminated the system of governing by 
prerogative. Much however remained to be 
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done, for rendering the constitution, in its 
new arrangement, effectual to the purposes 
of government New diedcs and balances 
were to be provided, which might supply the 
deficiency of the ancient prerogative, and, 
maintaining the combination of a mixed and 
complex const^tion, ensdble it to protect, and 
to. improve, the various, and frequently in- 
terfering interests, of a powerful and wealtliy 
nation. The goverqment was not indeed to 
be brought back to that state, from which it 
had been rescued at the Revolution ; but it 
required to be furnished with other means 
of securing its own continuance, and of dis- 
charging with efficiency the functions of a 
govcsmment 

On this occasion, as in the civil war of the 
preceding century, the impulse was received 
firom Scotland, though under a contrary in- 
fluence, a plan of rebellion being formed 
there among the friends of. the exiled fa- 
mily, to be supported by a powerful conspiracy 
in England. The Scotish rebellion broke out, 
and was crushed, in the year 1715 ; and In the 
following year the. result of this unsucces^ul 
effort of disaffection was seen in the enacts 
m^:it of the law fbr permitting that a par- 
liament should be assembled during seven, 
instead of three years, which gave stability 

VOL. VIII. K 
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and importance to the representation of the 
CK^nnnoQS. ^ ^ 

Of this hxWf which has been sevwdy cen- 
wami as an Unauthorised exertion o( legist 
lative power, it * has been remarked, that the 
k!gislatiu*e was certainly competent to repeal 
tSie law# by which the duration of a pariia^ 
ment had been limited to three years, ami 
that the simple repeal of that act would have 
left the possible oontinuance of a parliament 
much longer, than as it was r^ulated by the 
II6W law, since it might then hare been con- 
tinued to the death of the reigning king. Ii^ 
r^ard also to its influence on the consMtuti<»i^ 
Mr. Coze thas infioriQedus, that the q>eidcer) 
Onslow, who was highly respected for his at- 
tachment to the true principles of the goTem- 
ment, had been frequently heard to declare^ 
that the enactment of this law constituted the 
epoch of the emandpation of the British houi^ 
of comknons ftom its former dependence on 
the crown and the house of lords ; and that 
eyen lord Sovners had given his entire approba- 
tion to ike measure, professing to regietrd it as 
t^ greaA^t support possible to the liberty <rf 
Hie country. 

* Christian's Note on Blackstone's Comm. vol. 1. p. 189. 
Lond. 1S09. 

t'Coxe's Uettt. of Sir Robm Walpole, vol. 1. p. 128, 130. 
Loii<Ll8pO. - - , . -/ 
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The house of qommom, i^ tbia improT^ 
arrangemeat, i^ iftiieed po Iqpager the itiete 
r^rei^eqtfttlv^ pf the lower orders of thd 
8tcM;e, cQDteading fpr ppwer with ^e sovereign 
apd the itphl^s- It i^ itself the graiid cqundil 
of the p»tioA I find, hpw^ver the inteirppigiiT 
tion of the loFdf mt^y ooc^piicmy he B|iU »e* 
cessary for resl^amiog the ^pci^o Influeqee of 
pc^ular pretensf o]fiB, it coipprisefi within itself 
a haleaioe pf contendiog interests, which gene- 
rally secures the steediness pf the puhlic meap 
sures, A body, which should thus beeome the 
grand epgine of the government, required a 
greater degree of stability, than that which 
was oece^sary for cpnstTtuting it a mere ^oigan 
of the cpmpoipos. It was to becoine ^ great aiid 
ccHnplex aristocracy, and for this new characr 
ter required to be possessed of an independenpe^ 
whidi cpuld not belong to an assembly liable 
to be influenced by the sentiment of only a 
part of the nation. But th]^ measure, though 
beneficial to the constitution, was not easily 
reconciled to the principles of the Whigsi by 
whom it was introduped, npr could it have 
been at all adopted, jif the actual circumi* 
stanQ€» of the gpyemment had not .proved it 
to be necessary. The pretension .of a rival 
daimant of the crown was the cftc^e, which 
determined a. whig house of commons to have 
recourse to this extraordinary enactment 

K 2 
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The accession of the first prince of the family 
of Brunswick had been almost immediately 
raoceeded by an insurrection in favour of the 
pretender ; and die rebellion, though it was 
speedily suppressed, lasted long enough to de- 
monstrate the expediency of strengthening the 
party thus possessed of power, by procuring for 
the' parliament a longer duration. 

This measure gave stability and importance 
to the representative part of the legislature. 
Other measures, which in the like manner 
arose out of the actual circumstances of the 
time, contributed to the support of the execu- 
tive authority. 

The first of these was the riot-act, which 
was suggested by the disturbiuoices agitating 
the country in die commencement of this 
reign, even before the disaffection of a part 
of the people was manifested in actual re- 
bellion. A yet more important addition was 
afterwards made to the strength of the exe- 
cutive power, by passing a mutiny-bill, which 
authorised courts martial to inflict capital 
punishments. The altered circumstances of 
the country had proved the necessity of 
maintaining some regular forces even in the 
time of peace, and such a law, though it con- 
ceded a portion of the general freedom, was 
indispensable to their due regulation. The 
forces maintained at this time were indeed 
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by no means considerable, * being limited to 
sixteen thousand three hundred and forty-se- 
ven men. A new conspiracy however caused 
an augmentation of four thousand men, which 
was continued as a necessary part of the ordi- 
nary establishment. 

It is remarkable that the king endeavoured 
to effect a change of the constitution in rela- 
tion to the peerage, but was baffled by the jea- 
lousy of the commons. It was proposed t 
to limit the number of English peers in such 
a manner, that it should never exceed by 
more than six (c) the actual number, twenty^ 
five hereditary peers of Scotland being at the 
same time substituted for the sixteen . elective 
nobles, who represented the peerage of that 
country in the united parliament. The allege4 
{Ntinciple of this measure was the neqessity of 
preventing the repetition of such an exertion of 
prerogative, as that by which (d) Anne, in cre- 
ating twelve peers at once, had formed a ma- 
ymty in the house of lords, the king having 
declared himself willing, for such a purpose, to 
submit to a limitation of his prerogative. Butt 
it was believed, imd even acknowledged, that 
the chief motive for introducing it was the de- 

* Tindal's Cont. of Rapin, p. 898, 976. Dubl. 1748. 
t Ibid. p. 915—916. 
t Mem. of Sir R. Walpole, vol. 1. p. 201, 204. 
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sire of restraining the ftiture power of the prince 
of Wiales, who was adverse to the existing mi- 
nistry. The lords \*^ere not averse f5rom a re- 
gulation, whidi would increase lAieit individual 
impoirtance hy limiting their number, and es- 
tablish their independence by precludiiig a mi- 
nister from creating a sudden majority. The 
commons however, who were noji influenced by 
Itl^ese considerations, and did ntit dhtms^ to 
0ace obstructions in 43!i* way df ttteir own ad- 
vancement^ rejected the bill by a great majo- 
tityi Ttie most i^treiiuoiis opponent of ^&te mea- 
twipe was Mt. Walpole, irftert^ards Sir Bobert 
Walpol^ by whom* it was untoswcsrably 
iirg«d, that ft would destroy the Wanoe of the 
^institution, by tiMng away t^ prerogative, 
which pretented the iiitire independence of tSie 
^erage^ The tsrdwti, said he, is dependent 
apim ilie commons by the power cf granting 
moneys %fae commons are dependent on the 
^owh by the power ^of distol^on ; lihe lords 
wotdd by sech a regulation be made independecit 
^boOh. 

l%e same statesman, who dfetkiguisbed 'him- 
«elfby opposing this fll-gndged plan of innova- 
13on, was soon afterwards yet more conspScuous 
by his salutary efforts for repairing the mis- 
chiefs, which had been caused by the extrava- 

* Mem. of Sir R, Walpole, vol. 1. p. 213. 
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*gaiit speculations of the Sotith-Sea-cdinpaiiy. 
This associatioin * had been formed in the pre- 
ceding reign for facilitating an arrangement of 
the unfonded part of die public debt, which 
ha4> amounted nearly to ten millions. In the 
nine yfavs, which had since elapsed, varioas 
disappeiiikm^its had occurred to undeceive the 
persons concerned in the prefect; but soar^ 
4^ait was still the disposition to seek extraordi- 
nary advairtages by commercial enterprise^ that 
in the year 1730 the ministry undertook to avail 
HiemBelves of it for lightening the national in- 
eumlmmces. In the infisincy of the fimding 
fi^^m it had been found necessary to attttuDt 
the eoi^enee of the public, by offering advan- 
tageotxs annuities ^r terms extending nearly to 
a century. These by the condition of the bar- 
gain were irredeemable ; and, t as liiey amount- 
ed almost to eight hundred tiiousand pounds 
annna^, it was judged to be expedient, for re- 
ducing the public ddbts, to encourage the peiv 
eons by whom they were held, to subscribe 
tiiem into the funds of the South-Sea-oompa^ 
Vf, ascid 4iius to afford an opportunity of con- 
verting them into a redeemaUe stock. This part 
of thes^me Sir John Sinclair* has rq>re- 
sented as highly benefieilBtL Unfortunately, he 

* Mem. of Sir R. Walpole, vol. 1. p. 218. 
f Ibid. p. 221. 
X Hist, of the Revenue, vol. 1. p. 4-91, 492. 
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adds, other advantages were i^ught firdm a 
competition between the Soath-SdBMH>mpany 
and the bank, and the former was induced to 
offer proposals, securing to the pabHe a pr^t 
of more than four millions and a half, and pre- 
senting a prospect of an additional proit of 
nearly three millions more. This compeldti(»i, 
and Uie extravagant offers which it oecattoned, 
while they loaded the project with an insup- 
portable burden, inflamed the imragination of 
the public. It was concluded that there must 
be advantages far greater than those, which 
presented themselves to the gen^ul obiElerva- 
tion ; and by the heated passions of the multi- 
tude on die (me hand, a^d the artifices of an 
overstrained speculation on the other, the 
scheme was speedily perverted into a monstrous 
combination of foUy and deceit 

The* most strenuous exertions were em- 
I^yed by Walpole, to dissuade the bouse c^ 
commons from adopting a measure, which he 
flAw to be pregnant with injurious consequences^ 
and which indeed the recent experience of 
France, in the scheme of die Mississij^^i^-com- 
pany, had sufficiently proved to be disastrous^ 
/The scheme was however eagerly adopted by 
the legislature and by the public. The frensQr 
of speculating on the sudden acquisition of 

* Mem. of Sir R. Walpole, tome 1. p. 225. 
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riches had pervaded every order of the nation, 
and * it is computed timt nearly a hundred dif- 
ferent projects, which were aptly denominated 
Jmbties^ were at this time encouraged and sup» 
ported. But a very short period was sufficient 
for demonstrating the futility of a plan, which 
had been r^;arded as the infallible means of 
pouring into the country the wealth of Spanish 
Ammca. In t the space of eight months were 
seen the rise, the progres, imd the &11 of this 
great system of delusion; and Walpole was 
thai called to repair by his prudence the calar 
mities, which he would have prevented. 

The South-Sea-scheme, though it produced 
mudi distress to individuds, was however by 
no means detrimental to the public. The long 
annuities, which stood in the way of every 
scheme for the reduction of the national debt* 
had been subscribed into its funds, and had 
been thereby transformed into redeemable se- 
curities, the saving from which transaction Sir 
John Sindairl: has estimated to amount very 
nearly to eight millions and a half. Perhaps 
e&other advantage yet more important arose 
from this temporary frenzy. The nation did 
not indeed, like France, require that its com- 
m«rc]al activity should be excited by the stimu- 

« TindaL p. 9S9. f Ibid. p. 9i4. 
X Hift. of the Rerenuey voL 1. p. 494. 
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latiog tnfluenee of a great orkis of fipooalation. 
In a ^xiuiitry already commerdal the exposure 
of tliefiolly and miscfaief of extravagant specur 
Mioa would uatkirally produce a contrary e& 
feot^ and veetrain within the limits of prudence 
that app^te of gain, which is the principle of 
ooDEunereial industry. K m therefoce reason^ 
€^le tp beliieve that, when a considerable eio- 
pire had been subsequendy acquired in Lidia 
by a inercantile oorporatjcNi, the e:;wn]^ of the 
S<mthJS^a-conipany was r^ained in recdlap^- 
tion, and usefully served to ipod^'ate thespci- 
culations i^iggested by a combinalion so ^^trar 
mrdinary^ 

Waipde, whose exertions were thus ki^iorti- 
ant in extricating the nation fixMti its diffieulties, 
had been appointed to one of the iofepor plaices 
of the government in l^e reign, of Anne^ so 
eariy as in the year 1705, ai^d three year^ ftf- 
tarwcu*dsbadbeenm9de,9^retaryat waar, With 
the discarded wh]g-adi»jDtis^tum he m^g9/94 
his office, though he might have ^eimtinned to 
hgld it ; he returned to pmirer at the aeceasiani 
oiGeosgB J^ when he heg$tn a long career iur 
terrupted only during Som years, the firM of 
wifaioh was the year 1717. With Ihi^ short susr 
pension he was the director of the British go- 
vernment from the commencement of the reign 
of George I, tp the year 1742, whm a war with 
Spain, began in the year 1739 imder the in- 
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fluenoe of popular clamour, compelled him to 
retire. 

This minister has been described by his ene- 
tmes as the father of political corruption, who, 
with a coarse disregard even of the common 
decencies of life, established a regular traiflfic in ^ 
the profligacy of the national legislators. Burke, 
who was no advocate for corruption, has given 
a very difiSerent representation of him. He * 
has described him as very far from governing 
by corruption, and has even asserted, that the 
charge of systematic corruption is perhaps less 
applicable to him, than to any minister, who 
ever served the crown for so great a length of 
time. 

But thou^ Burke, who was not unfriendly to 
the minteter of the Whigs, lias contended against 
his preeminence in parliamentary corruption, 
he has however admitted enough, to justify the 
Imputation of being the first minister, who re- 
duced it to a system. A government of in- 
lHuence had succeeded to a government of pre- 
tc^aitive J and though it be true^ as Bufke has 
alleged, that he governed chiefly by party^at- 
tadhments, and gained over ifew from the op- 
position, it canncrt be questioned, that he em- 
traced every opportunity of addressing himself 

to the private interests of individuals. In other 

* Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, voL 3. p. 34^, 3'^5. 
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views we find characteristics claiming our res- 
pect He was the minister of the Whigs, .who 
preserved the nnion, and maintained the sta- 
bility of that party. Though zealously attached 
to the Hanoverian family of our sovereigns, he 
was a strenuous adversary to those continental 
engagements, which tended to involve the go- 
vernment in war. The love of peace was the 
appropriate distinction of his policy, and he 
was anxious to employ the opportunity afforded 
by the public tranquillity, in developing the 
commercial resources of his country, and in 
reducing to an orderly arrangement the system 
of its finances. If his desire of peace waa 
sometimes indulged te a degree not reconcilable 
to the interest, or to the dignity of the nation^ 
it should be recollected, that he* appears to 
have employed his policy in inducing cardinal 
Reury to neglect the French marine, and t 
that the public resources, which were so mueh 
improved under his pacific adminiatrattpn, 
were the very engines, by which the great war- 
minister of Britain soon afterwards so effectu- 
ally humbled the house of Bourbon. Dean t 
Tucker has called him the best commercial 
minister, whom this country had ever pro- 
duced i and it was ss^d of him that he found 

♦ Memoirs o£ Sir R. Walpole, vol. 3. p. 33 J . 
t Ibid p. 332, t Ibid. p. 336, 337. 
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the book of rates the worst, and left it the best 
iii Europe. To • his financial ability even 
lord Chatham bore a public testimony. Such 
indeed was the confidence which he inspired, 
that the only apprehension enterfained by the 
monied men, was lest the debts of the nation 
should be (e) too rapidly discharged. 
' That the first soveregn of the family of 
Brunswick should connect himself with a mi^ 
nister, thus steadily devoted to the cultivation 
of the domestic interests of Great Brifein, was 
a very felicitous combination. It was^the na- 
tural tendency of the establishment of a famfly 
of continental princes on the throne of these 
countries, that they should be involved in the 
political relations belonging to the original do- 
minions of that family j and to a certain de- 
gree this tendency has actually influenced the 
policy of Great Britain. It was however very 
important that the tendency should be mo- 
derated, and the act of succession had accord- 
ingly guarded against it by an express provision, 
and even by restraining the sovereign from vi- 
siting his continental dominions. As this latter 
stipulation was speedily repealed, because it 
was esteemed to be offensive to the king, so it 
may be easily supposed that the former would 
have had little operation, if it bad not been 

♦ Memoirs of Sir R, Walpole, vol. 3, p. 335. 
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supported by the influence of a minister, 
whom the monarch found it inconveniefit to 
dismiss. 

The * short suspension of the power of Wal- 
pole was indeed principally occasioned by t^ 
steadiness, with which he adhered to his prin- 
ciple of declining the aoibarrassments of conti- 
nental engagements. A dispute had arisen be- 
tween the duke and nobles of Meddenbiu^ 
which afforded to the emperors of Russia and 
Germany, the king of Prussia, and the electot 
of Hanover, an opportunity of interposing in 
the concerns of the duchy for the advancem^it 
of their private interests. In this c^mtest 
Walpole refused to embark the British govern^- 
mentj and, when his friend Townsend had 
on account of their joint opposition beien 
deprived of his office of principal secr^ifMry 
of state, ha Jimsted on resigning his own si* 
tuation. 

This interruption of the power of a minister^ 
who afterwards maintained during twenty4wo 
years his station at the head oi the govem- 
m^it, bore a curious relation to all the inte- 
rests of the state, both fore%n and domestic* 
Walpole was notoriously a b^td war-minister. 
The preservation of peace was the grand obj^aet 
of his public conduct^ and the imptlov^rnent of 

* Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, voL 1. p. 159 etc. 
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the trade and revenue of his ocKiiitrf ivas tibe 
tiritiinph of his talents. The afodioatiOTi of such 
a minister at such a time afforded, ia the first 
place, a necessary interval for an eJtertion of 
thenational vigour, which was then indispen-* 
sable, Hke restless mind of Alberoni, at that 
time the chief minister of Spain> having ^* 
cited dkturbances, which menaced the gene^ 
ral tranquillity of Eiaiope. The efforts of 
Alberoni were indeed^ in their ultimate influ^ 
ence, auxiliaiy to the completion of the un- 
finished arrangements of the treaty of Utrecht j 
but they required to be resisted at the time, 
that the balance between Spain and Austria 
might be duly maintamed, and that the former 
might not assume a position inconmstent with 
tb^. interest^ of Great Britain^ It wdl accorded 
Willi sudi a situation of affairs, that; Walpole 
dioukl not be at this time mijoister, as it ac-^ 
cordingly happened in this interval, that the 
rising maiine of Spain was crushed by a British 
fleet, and that those modifications of the ti*eaty 
q{ Utrecht were b^un, which afterwards, at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, completed the 
setdement of Europe. It was in the same in* 
tarval, on the other hand, that the South- Sea- 
sch^oae, to which Walpole was ever adverse^ 
was fiHrmed and matured. When the mis- 
chievous consequences of that project had 
opened the eyes of the nation, this statesman 
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was called to remedy the evils, which he would 
have prevented, and he successixilly exerted hi» 
finandal talents in alleviating, as much as was 
possible, the sufferings of the public. If indeed 
he had continued in office, he might perhi^*; 
by the assistance of the bank have adopted a 
better mode of converting the irredeemable into 
redeemable annuities ; but^Tn this case the fe^ 
ver of financial speculait^n would not have heen 
permitted to teach a practical lesson of mo- 
deration, which was perhaps indispensably ne- 
cessary for preserving sound commercial healtb 
in a wealthy and growing empire. .1 

While the domestic interests of the British 
government were ably superintended by this 
minister, the circumstances of the sovereign 
furnished multiplied connections, which in^ 
mately combined it with all the political rela- 
tions of the continent, and maintained its po- 
sition in the general system. The claims of the 
pretender gave occasion to a close connection 
with the regent of France, who was himself to 
the king of Spain the object of a similar pre- 
tension, and therefore felt a common interest 
with the king of Great Britain. The posses- 
sion of a German electorate necessarily involv- 
ed the British monarch in the combinations of 
the empire, and established an important rela- 

• Memoirs of Sir R, Walpole, voK 1. p. 225. 
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tioa betvtreen these countries and the court of 
Vienna. The (/) acquisition of the territories 
of Bremen and Yerden, formed a similar com- 
munication with the arrangements of the north 
of Europe^ From Spain to Russia there wbs 
not a government, which was not in some iilan- 
ner connected with the interests of Great Bri- 
tain. A triple conductor conveyed with rapi- 
dity the influence of every movement of the 
continental states, and supported the general 
activity and reciprocal counteraction of the 
whole combination. 

It has been alle^d that the British govern- 
ment " was steered by an Hanoverian rudder," 
and such was naturally the wish of ite princes, 
partial tQ their ancient dominions, and accuSr 
tomed to the views, which belonged to the an- 
teeede^ situation of their family ; but it does 
not appear that the interests of these co^untrie» 
were ever actually, in any case of considerable 
importance, rendered subservient to those of 
the electorate. A great country, such as Bri-* 
tain, could not rationally be indifferent to the 
equilibrium of the! European powers, and If was 
therefore the interest of our government to con- 
cern itself in perfecting the arrangements, which^ 
had been begun by the treaty of Utrecht. The 
war with Spain, the only war which occurred 
within the period^ which I am now consider-i 

VOL. VIII. L 
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iog, was a part of the process } and it {g) has 
been satisfactorily shown, that the treaty of 
Hanover, concluded in the year 17^ with 
France ^d Prussia, was in its principle, not- 
withstanding its name, a British treaty, and 
even opposed by the sovereign and his German 
ministers, as endangering the safety of his Ger- 
man dominions. 

ThaNecclestastical establishment of England 
could not fail to be influenced by the. revolutl 
oxxy which had been effected in the political 
character of the government. Though it had 
previously formed the strength of the genuine 
ToriejB, as distinguished from the Jacobites, and 
long continued to maintain generally the poli- 
tical principles of the former party, yet amoi^ 
those who were more immediately connected 
with the court, a change of political opinion 
soon began to be discoverable. The champioq 
of the new, which were niuned low-churdi opi- 
nions, was Benjamin Hoadley, who was suc- 
cessively appointed to the bishoprics of Bangor 
and of Winchester. He had distinguished him- 
self in the reign of Anne by justifying in hii^ 
sermons the right of resistance, and"" had oq 
that account been recommended by the house 
of commons to the patronage of the queen, 
though sh^ did not think it proper to comply 

* Tindars Contin. p. C28, 
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with thpir^ request Early in the reiga of 
George I. he wte promoted to the see of Ban- 
gor; and fiotlcmg afterwards* he gave occa- 
sioa to the extinction of the power of the con- 
TOcation> haviug drawn nponihiinself by a pub- 
licatidn and a sermon^ an attack of the lowet* 
house of the ecclesiastical parliament. The 
triumph of the low^chutch party^ was in the 
year 17^3 completed hy .the acA of parliament, 
which sentenxsed to banishment and deprlva-^ 
tjon the celebrated bishop Atterbury, for en- 
gaging in.acoa:ispiracy to place the pretender 
on the throne, . 

While the established church was thus chang- 
ing its political ^haracti^, its old adversaries, 
the Presbyterians, were undergoing a change 
of another kind, which aftered the state of the 
controversy between them. The original Pres- 
byterians had agreed vtdth the established (Church 
in regard to articles of feith, dissenting from it 
solely on the question of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. When t therefore WilHam procured 
an act of toleration in their favour, it was 
deemcid/sufficient to extend it to those, who 
should acknowledge the doctrinal iarticles of 
the establishment. / But t the .Presbyterians 
did not long persevere in this doctrinal con- 

l2 

* Tindal's Contin. p, 883— 88i. t Ibid. p. 33. 
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fonnity. The doctrine of the Socinians ap- 
pears to have prevailed mudi in England 
from the time of the Revolution, so that 
in the debate, which occurred in the year 
1772 on a petition of the clergy, it was stated 
that a large portion of the Dissenters had eni- 
braced sentiments so different from those of 
their fathers, that the act of William had 
ceased to be an act of toleration. This incon- 
venience has however been remedied by the 
increasing mildness of the government, and 
congregations may now be lawfully assembled 
for the exercise of every kind of worship, 
which acknowledges the existence of a God, 
and the divine authority of the sacred scrip- 
tures. 

In * the year 1729 began at Oxford that as- 
sociation, which on account of the exemplary 
regularity of its members was speedily distin- 
guished by the name of Methodists. The 
founder of this religious society was. the cele- 
brated John Wesley, a man of apostolic zeal, 
and of a truly sincere, though I must also say, 
of an extravagant and ill regulated piety. Three 
years afterwards the society received into itsi 
number George Whitfield, who became the 
leader of the schism, by which it has since 
been divided. The division t occurred in the 

• Myles's Chron, Hist, of Methodiits, p. S. Liverpool. 
t Ibid, p, 11. 
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year 1741, Whitfidd having embraced the prin- 
ciples of Calvin, while Wesley adhered to the 
arminian system of religion. 

This association was not formed on any 
principle of separation, however it afterwards 
assmned the character of dissent. The * ad- 
mission indeed of many, who had been pre- 
viously Dissenters, and the spirit of opposition 
naturally arising between the preachers of the 
Methodists and the established clergy, caused 
so early as in the year 1751 a tendency towards 
separation, and actually gave occasion to a 
considerable departure from the establish- 
ment in regard to ecclesiastical discipline, the 
preachers of the Methodists then beginning to 
exercise the functions of dergymen in adminis- 
tering the offices of the church. The separa- 
tion was however made with professed reluc- 
tance, for t in the year I788 it was declared 
at a solemn conference, that the society was 
not conscious of varying from the established 
church in regard to doctrine, and that in those 
instances, in which they had at length deviated 
from its discipline, they had reluctantly yielded 
to necessity. The calvinistical have been less 
disposed to separation than the arminian Me- 
thodists, and have on the contrary been forward 

* Myles's Chion. Hist of the Methodist, p. 58. 
t Ibid. p. 136. 
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in introducing themselves into the benefices of 
the establishment, alleging most erroneously, 
that our articles of religion were framed for 
maintaining the profession of their peculiar 
priqciples. 

As in christian candour we are bound to 
acknowledge, that there is much of real piety, 
combined (h) with the rash speculations of one 
description of Methodists, and with the en- 
thusiasm of both, we may well believe, that 
they have been usefrtl in excitipg the zeal 
of the established clergy, and that much of 
that spirit of devotion, by which these are 
now honourably and usefully distinguished, 
may in its origin be traced to the influence of 
methodism, which probably on the other hand 
would never have existed, if the devotional spi- 
rit of the established church had not abated 
much of its original fervour. It seems indeed 
that a relaxation of the devotional spirit of the 
established church, which was the evil conse- 
quence of undisturbed prosperity, had given oc- 
casion to this sect, to be in its turn the instxu-^ 
ment of its revival. Perhaps,^ in accounting for 
that relaxation, we should ascend to a higher 
source^ and ascribe it to the undue use of the 
higher patrons^e of the establishment} in sup- 
porting that system of governing by influence, 
^hich was commenced at the Revolution. 
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(a) Mr. G. Ponsonby is represented as having 
used the following expressions in the debate on 
the claims of the Roman Catholics in the year 
1810. " Bonaparte was one of those persons, 
that seem employed by Providence to effect 
great revolutions. They ought not to deceive 
themselves ; he was one of the greatest per- 
sonages in modem times, and commanded 
a people not less ambitious nor less vicious 
than himself." 

(b) The house of Savoy should regularly 
have possessed the British throne, as it derived 
its right from Henrietta daughter of Charles 
I, whereas the right of the house of Hanover 
was derived from Elizabeth daughter of James 
I. TindaPs Contin. p. 788. 

(c) At this time, besides the prince of Wales 
and the duke of York, there were a hundred 
and seventy-six temporal peers ; so that the 
whole number of the house of lords, including 
twenty-six archbishops and bishops, and the 
sixteen peers of Scotland, was two hundred and 
twenty. Ibid. p. 915. 

(d) This was done in the yeai* 171 1> on the 
dismissal of the duke of Marlborough. 

(e) His desire of reducing the national debt 
was restrained by the necessity of reducing the 
land-tax to conciliate the Tories, and by that 
of relinquishing [the plan of an excise. Lord 
Chatham afterwards acknowledged in parlia- 
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ment, that, be blamed himself for having op- 
posed this plan of taxation. 

(f) This was effected by a treaty concluded 
with Sweden in the year 1719f on a condition 
of sending a strong squadron into the Baltic, 
to procure from the czar equitablje conditions 
of peace for that country. Tableau des RevoU 
de TEurope, tome 2, p. 252. 

gy The determinate objects of that treaty, 
concluded with France and Prussia, are stated 
by Mr. Coxe to have been the preservation 
of Gibraltar, the abolition of a trading com- 
pany established by the emperor at Ostend, 
and perhaps the frustration of a' plan for re- 
storing the Stuarts, supposed to have been 
contained in secret articles of a treaty con- 
cluded at Vienna. Mem. of Sir R. Walpole, 
vol. 1. p. 435. 

{K) The peculiar errors of the two sects of 
Methodists may be very briefly stated. The 
essential doctrines of our common religion are 
justification by the atonement of Jesus Christ 
and sanctification by the influence of the Spirit 
The calvipistical Methodists, in their notion of 
election, think so much of justification, that 
they neglect the doctrine of sanctification \ the 
arminian Methodists, in their notion of chris- 
tian perfection, think so much of sanctifica- 
tion, that they neglect the doctrine of justifi- 
cation. This was apprehended by Wesley him- 
pelf. Myles's Chron. Hist. p. 32. 
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Of the history of Great Britain^ from the te^^ 
sigruUion of Sir Mobert Walpole in the year 
174^% to the beginning of the administration 
of Mr. Grenville in the year I763. 



First Scotish Rebellion 1745 

Heretable Jurisdictions of Scotland abo- \ ^ ^ . /. 

lished J 

Peace ofAix la Chapelle 1748 

Seven-yearS'War . 1756 

George III . ; . I76O 

Peace of Paris ....... "> ^ g^ 

Administration of Mr. Grenville . J 



Sir Robert Walpole, except during four years, 
directed the British government from the ac- 
cession of the first prince of the Hanoverian 
family in the year I714 to the year 1742. In 
that interval the commercial resources of the 
coimtry had been much improved i its finan- 
cial system, though still encumbered, had been 
much relieved, and prepared for a more per- 
fect arrangement; and two legislative altera- 
tions had given on the one hand new im- 
portance to the representative part of the 
constitution, and on the other new vigour 
to the executive authority. The national de- 
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sire of waging a vigorous war with Spain at. 
length drove from the hehn a minister devoted 
to the preservation of peace, and gave a he- 
^ning to a different system of administration^ 
w^ioh seems to have been in its torn not less 
necessary to the aggrandisement of the em- 
pire. A military administration was substituted 
in the place of the commercial and fiscal go- 
vernment of Walpple, and after a few years^ 
the energies of the government were wielded 
by the elder Pitt, who has recorded his fame 
in the successes of his country. 

The great war-minister of the British govern- 
ment had displayed the extraordinary power of 
his eloquence even before the end of the admi- 
nistration of Walpole, who was heard * to ex- 
press his apprehension of " that terrible comet 
of horse/'^ and actually deprived hiniyof his mi- 
litary commission for his determined opposition 
in parliament. But Pitt was not the successor, 
who supplied the place of the fallen minister. 
Walpole, perceiving that he could not longer 
retain the reins of power, provided for his safety 
by effecting a division among his adversaries, 
and introducing such only into the administra- 
tion, as, he conceived, might be induced to 
afford him protection. Of this portion of the 
opposition the leader was Mr. Pulteney, who 

♦ Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, vol. 2. p. 427. DubL 
1792; 
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however, to tt^dotaidthe co&sirtency of his 
conduct, d^Iined ah:offlGial sitaaticm, content- 
ing himself with a peerage and a s6at in the 
cabinet. The friends of the prince of Wales, 
among whom w£^ thetillustrions Pitt, were ex- 
duded' from the n^otiation. The militiuy de- 
pd:rtment wad ^asmgned to lord Carteret. 

This noblenfan was stigtnatised by his. new 
adversary, afe ^ a political Quixdte, whose vio- 
lent rashness was as prejudicial as the patipnt 
pusillanimity of his predecessor, but t at a late 
period of his lifel^rd Chatham bore an ho- 
nourable testitnony^tii the tdients of this minis^ 
ter, professing to have been indebted to the ad- 
vatots^ of his lii^truetibns for his own profi- 
ciency ** itL /the .upper departments of govern^ 
ment,*^ Lord Carteret may ftfaerefore be con* 
sidered as liie precursor of h>rd> Chatham, hav- 
ing directed the military exertions of the go- 
vemtne^ in the w^ar of the year 1739, as the 
latter ; directed th<>se of the war of the yriar 
17^6; aosd having even contributed to the glories 
of this more brilliaiit period, by the influent of 
bis talents in^n»iurii]^ the abilitiea of his dis- 
tinguished successo^r. ^ Like lord Chatham, too, 
he wi^^^Qtiinently eloquent^ though, in a^de- 
gree much inferior! to Ihi^ gr^at orator ; and, 

* Anecdotes of the £ari of Cfaadbaim vri. 1 . p. 68. 
t Ibid.voU5. p.- 72. ; • 
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like hiniy be Buccessfiilly employed his ek>- 
quence in rousing and animating the military 
exertion of his country. 

The war begun in the year 1739 bad, like 
the subsequent war begun in the year 1756, two 
distinct origins. The quarrel of Great Britain 
with Spain was wholly commercial, whereas 
that of the continental powers, which became 
connected with the former, arose out of the 
disputed succession of the family of Austria, in 
the same manner as, in the seven-years- war, 
the contest of Great Britain and France, about 
the limits of their colonial possessions in Ame- 
rica, gaye one beginning to hostilities, whil^ 
another was furnished by the rankling animo- 
sity, by which the court of Austria was inflamed 
against Prussia on account of the loss of the: 
valuable province of Silesia. Thus in each of 
these wars it happened, that independent and 
dissimilar occasions of hostility presented them^ 
selves, about the same time, to the great poten- 
tates of the southern and principal system of Eu- 
rope, involving their interests in one common 
contention, and generating in their respective re- 
sults an important crisis of the entire combina- 
tion. In the earlier accordingly was tenninated 
the ac^ustment of thme arrangements, which had 
been begun by the treaty of Utrecht, but in the 
difficulty of accommodating interests so various, 
had remained long imperfect : in the later was 
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t^egna the decline of the European system, and 
new combinations were formed in correspond- 
ence to its decay. 

The . general influence of the war, which 
was commenced in the year 1739, and con- 
cluded in the year 1748 by the peace of Aix- 
lia-Chapelle, has been considered * in a former 
lecture. In the present, as I now limit my at- 
tention to the domestic policy of the British 
government, I have only to notice the manner, 
in which that war affected the particular inte- 
rests of Great Britain. 

The contest with Spain began in the year 
preceding that, in which the death of the em- 
perbr Charles VI. by leaving the Austrian suc- 
cession open to the avidity of numerous claim- 
ants, gave occasion to the great struggle of the 
continental powers. The Spanish contest was, 
as has been remarked, exclusively commercial, 
having arisen (a) out of the interference of the 
colonial establishments of the two states, while 
the pacific administration of Walpole gave en- 
couragement to the violences of the Spanish 
government. War was at length demanded of 
&e minister^ by the clamours of the people ; 
the minister, when he had laboured in vain to 
effect an amicable adjustment, yielded to the 
public importunity ; and about two years after- 

* Lecture 10 in vol. 7. 
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warda he wa» constramed to reUpqu^l^ his 
power to ano&er statesman^ better fitted to 
give operation to the popalar ardour. In the 
final issue of the contest the primary object^ of 
it was apparently abandoned, no st^pulatioo^ 
having been formally made in regard, to that 
claim of the right of search^ whiph had been 
asserted by the Spaniards^ and l^ad, provoked 
the resentaoent of the BritifiAi } bat,* . ten yeai^ 
afterwards (even lord Chatham^ whpse patriotic 
indignation had burned for the insults then of- 
fered to his country, acknowledge that time 
and experience, had taught him» that the cl^im 
of resisting suph a search was one, the conce^ 
sipn of which could not be obtaineid exoept 
from ^a nation lyholly subdued. The cour^ of 
Spain.however, though this claiim was not al-. 
low^^ did make (&) concessions) which «idB5. 
ciently justified the treaty, by whidi the war 
was concluded. 

In this vrar the Frendi court, desirous of 
causing a diversion of the British forces,^ form- 
ed Q- pl^n for the inyaaicMVof . Gr^t Britain^ in 
support of the exiled family of its sovweign^;^: 
A i^torm, by prevwting the embarkation of the 
Fre^o^ wmy^ frusti^ated that part of the: plim» 
which wss (c) ; truly formidable,^ and left 
only (d) the unaided and forlorn enterprise of 

* Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, vol. 1. p. 127, 128. 
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the son of the Pretender, which in its result 
was, like a preceding atteippt, beneficiidl to tibe 
govex^ilient. Soon after the accessiQi} of the 
first of the Hanoverian princes, an insurrec- 
tion of Scots had given occasion, as w^b shown^ 
in the preceding lecture, to the improyement, 
of the government in the southern district of 
the united kingdom, especially in the enactmentr 
of a law for permitting the septennial duration, 
of a parliaitient. This other rebellion, also 
of Scots, which followed after an interval of 
thirty years, if as not less directly instruiqental 
to the extension of prder into the remote and 
less civilised provinces of the north. , 

4b * long as the two kingdoms of Britain 
preserved their distinctness, the border-strife 
maintained among the lowland Scots an habi- 
tual acquaintance with war, which rendered; 
them so formidable to their highland-neigh- 
bours, that these were very little disposed, or 
qualified, to insult the government by any 
open insurrection.. But , when the union of- 
the two crowns had happily terminated tj^; 
hostilities, which had previously cherished the 
warlike spirit of the lowlf^nders, the high* 
landers, whose manners had remained unid-) 
ter^d, acquired a relative superiority of mili- 
tary character, which rendered them formi- 

* Home's Hist of the Rebellion, p. 12. 
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dable to the state. Their number indeed wa£t 
not considerable, the force, which they could 
bring into the field, being * estimated only at 
twelve thousand men ; but martial by the 
feudal habits of their tribes, disciplined to 
obedience by the attachments of clanship, and 
protected by the fastnesses of a mountainous 
region, they were able to create a long series 
of alarms among those, who had become un- 
warlike in the occupations of industry and Ihe 
tranquillity of order. The insurrection of the 
year 1745 was the last of their disorders, as it 
pointed out the necessity of recurring to some 
effectual measures, for destroying the power of 
the highland chiefs, the great obstacle op- 
posed to the progress of civilisation. 

It t is observable that the government had 
been already warned of the danger, with 
which it was threatened by these clans, and 
that a plan of prevention had been suggested 
by Duncan Forbes of Culloden, who with this 
view proposed, that they should be enlisted for 
the service of the crown. The suggestion had 
been approved by the minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, who expressed his surprise, that no 
one had before thought of an expedient so 
eligible. When however t the measure was 

* Home's Hist, of the Rebellion, p. 19. 
t Ibid, p, 20, 22. X Ibid. p. 2S. 
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discussed in the council^ it was opposed by 
every other tnember, in the apprehension that 
it might be represented by the opposition, that 
the government was enlisting an army of high- 
landers to subjugate the liberties of the nation. 
The design was accordingly abandoned ; but 
tiie Spanish war affording a favourable oppor- 
tunity, the actual occurrence of the evil, which 
had been but apprehended, gave occasion to 
the application of the effectual remedy. 

To dissolve that union, which had bound the 
several clans into so many separate associations, 
advantoge was taken of the crisis of their dis- 
comfiture, for reducing the power of the chiefs 
by abolishing their heretable jurisdictions. This 
was a remedy, which could be applied to the 
public disorders only in such an emergency. 
That the Scots might be reconciled to the in- 
corporating union of the two kingdoms, the he- 
retable jurisdictions had in the twentieth arti- 
cle of the treaty been expressly reserved, as in- 
violable rights of property. Without a rebel- 
lion, which should demonstrate the mischievous 
operation of such rights, they must accordingly 
have remained unaltered, and in a corner of 
the island a political anomaly must have con- 
tinued to exists which, while it violated the re- 
gularity of the government, would have nou- 
rished a spirit of disorder and resistance* 
' Though l^r Robert Walpole had been dis- 

VOL. VIII. M 
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placed, and some other changes had been madis 
in the miniBtry, it was still excluigayely compos* 
ed of Whigs, while the opposition was formed 
partly of the excluded Whigs, and partly of 
Tories, But the new ministry was of very short 
continuance. Mr. Pulteney, who had flattered 
himself with the hope, that, while he main^ 
tained his consistency by declining an offidal 
situation, he should yet be able to influence 
and direct the measures of the govermnent, 
soon discovered that he had been made the in- 
strument of the policy of his predecessor, and 
that he had forfeited popularity without ao^ 
quiring power. The minif^, which he had 
formed, became at the expiration of about two 
years divided by the jealousy, which the influ- 
ence acquired by lord Carteret with his sove^ 
reign exdted in the mind of Mr. Pelham« That 
noUeman aud his friends were, in consequence 
of this division, obliged to resign their employ- 
ments, and a new ministry was formed, of winch 
Mi*. Pelham became the chief. 

This ministiy is memorable as the first efibit 
to combine in the public service the two great 
parties of the state. Not only those leaders of 
the WhigSj who had been before excluded, but 
also several: of the Tories, were at this time in- 
troduced into the vacant places of the govern- 
ment. A coalition of parties was the professed 
prindple of the new arrangement, whidx was 
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distinguished by the ludicarous name of the 
hroad-bcMamed minuitty. The Tories had thea 
been thirty years proscribed fhmi the nayal confi-i 
dence, and during this long period had been 
sehpoled in the independence of a parliamen* 
tary opposition. It was at length seasonable, 
that they should be brought to connect them*, 
selves with the govemmenty which had at this 
time acquired a firm establishment. Their ex-, 
teavagant nptipps of the royal dignity had been 
greatly moderated by their long-'Continued e^n 
elusion from tb© royal favpur; t^ey wuld 
i^carcely bpp^ . to , overthrow a gpvernpaentr 
which 8o,ma;ny years pf scarcdy interrupted: 
tranquility had rppt^d in the atjtaphments pf 
the nation ; and they must themselves have ex- 
perienced some of th$ influence t)f habits 
in disposing them. to adhere to a system, to 
which they had been : long accustomed, to sub* 
mit. In the time of commenciag tJiis arrange- 
ment of ministerial power there was a peculiar 
fdidty, for it was b^un at the close of the year 
17^9 just before the last desperate effort to re- 
store the family of the Stuarts to the throne*of 
these countries. The attachment to the cause 
of that family, which long subsisted among jthe 
country-gentlemen of England, must hav^ been 
weakened by the conciliatory measure, which 
had so recently relieved their party from its po- 
litical proscription. 

M 2 
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Among the causes, which contributed to ruin 
the still subsisting ^arty of the Jacobites, may 
be mentioned the utter worthlessness of the ad- 
venturer, who at this time called upon the peo- 
ple to hazard their lives in support of the pre- 
tension of his family* The character of this 
adventurer has been invested with an heroic 
dignity by the great romance- writer of the age, 
but it has since been stripped of this acquired 
majesty * by an authentic memorial of the time* 
We now know that the son of the pretender was 
cowanlly, though rash ; careful of his personal 
safety, yet eager to commit his followers in ge- 
neral engagements. In his real character we 
discover no moral grandeur, to hallow in the 
memory the recollections of a defeated party, 
and to animate its failing resistance with the 
generous spirit of a sentimental attachment. 
The sti^ong affection for the family must have 
been much abated by the actual experience of 
the unworthiness of the individual. 

At the appointment of the new ministry par- 
liamentary opposition seemed almost to expire. 
The nation had been roused into resentment 
against France ; the heroic fortitude of the queen 
of Hungary had excited the warmest admi- 
ration ; and those who were still adverse to the 

♦ Memoirs of the Rebellion in 174.5 and 1746 by the Che- 
valier de Johnstone. 
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measures of the coui*t, were forced to abcmdon 
the hope of creating any effectual resistance. 
In the progres^ of the war new causes favoured 
the popularity of the minister. The suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, while it drew from the 
king expressions of gratitude for the affection- 
ate attachment of his subjects, exalted that at- 
tachment into an enthusiasm of triumph ; and 
towards the conclusion of the war the minds of 
all persons were gratified by some naval suc- 
cesses, which maintained not only the security,* 
but the horfour of the nation. 

When peace had been restored, the commer- 
cial resources of the country manifested an iin- 
provement so considerable, that the minister 
was speedily enabled to accomplish a great 
operation of finance, which in effect took from 
the public burdens one quarter of their amount. 
The denfiand for the public securities had, in 
consequence of the great accumulation of pri- 
vate capital, risen so much above their nomi- 
nal value, that the public creditors were easily 
induced to consent to a reduction of interest 
equivalent to such a diminution of the debt. 
This indeed appears to have been the period of 
the greatest prosperity, though not of the 
greatest splendour, which has distinguished the 
history of the British government. The fi-uits 
of the long and peaceable administration of 
Walpole had then been matured in the indus- 
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try and the opulence of tho nation ; the recent 
war had roused into energy those activities, 
which must have become languid in the tran- 
quillity of a protracted pe^ce j arid the restora- 
tion of that tranquillity had afforded a new op- 
portunity for directing to the objects of national 
improvement all those various powers, which 
had thus been altelnately cherished in peace, 
and stimulated in war. 

The eminently useful and popular adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pelham was terminated by his 
death in the year 1754, when it' (e) had con- 
tinued nearly ten years. The time indeed, in 
iHiich such a minister could be useful, had then 
drawn near to its close. Like Sir Robert Wal* 
pole, he wad a minister of peace, persuaded 
that the interest of his country might best be 
promoted by domestic regulation j but already 
had those contests begun in America, which 
soon afterwards involved the British govern- 
ment first in a struggle with France, and then 
by a necessary consequence in the great and 
general struggle of the seven-years-war. 

The seven-years-war is an illustrious period 
of the history of Britain. It is particularly de- 
seipving ctf attention, that, though that war has 
been shown * in a former lecture to have begun 
the decline of the federal system of Europe, yet 

* Lecture 70 in vd. 7. 
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m that Tery war was established the greatness 
of the British power, as if it were then prepared 
for those stupendous exertions, which the de- 
struction of the federal system was to render 
necessary for maintaining its own independence, 
and for effecting the subsequent liberation of 
the continent of Europe. In every region of 
the earth did the force of Great Britain^then 
successfully encounter its adversaries, but more^ 
particularly was it distinguished in tbose co- 
loniel and naval conflicts, which peculiarly be- 
Imiged to its character. Such indeed was ^e 
excitement of the national spirit, that a peace, 
which fulfilled every reasonable purpose of ag- 
grandisement, and in the extension of the Ame* 
rican territory of tiie empire was even eventu- 
ally destructive of its integrity, was reprobated 
as dishonourable and criminal, because it did 
not satisfy the expectations of a people enflamed 
by the pride of success. 

But, though this was indeed an illustrious 
period of the British history, it was not splen- 
did in its commencement, nor was the great 
uaii^ister, whose commanding spirit infused a 
soul into tiie exertions of his country, at once 
called into action. An interval of weakness 
and discomfiture preceded its glories. The 
hopes of the nation were then overwhelmed by 
the discovery of the insufficiency of its govern- 
ment, and the general voice of an indignant 
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people demanded and obtained the advance* 
ment of Mr. Pitt. This distinguished states- 
man had held a subordinate station in the mi- 
nistry of Mr. Pelham^ but, just before the com- 
mencement of the continental hostilities, had 
gone into opposition on the very popular gi*ound 
of resisting a war. to be undertaken for the de- 
fence of the electorate of Hanover. In his se- 
condary station he could not in any consider- 
able degree have influenced the management of 
the war ; but by his renunciation of the royal 
favour h6 acquired the confidence of the people, 
and he was speedily forced by the public impor- 
tunity into the chief place in the government. 
Then indeed he engaged in the execution of 
the very measure, which he had so strenuously 
opposed. His defence was that he found the 
nation actually engaged in a German war, 
which it became his duty to conduct to its ter- 
mination, apd that he had repeatedly, though 
in vain, demanded, who they were, that would 
object to the prosecution of the contest. The 
unconquerable fortitude of the king of Prussift 
had in this war thrown the same brilliancy 
around him, with which in the preceding the 
nation had been dazzled by the heroism of 
the queen of Hungary ; the avowed patron of 
modem infidelity had also contrived to be re- 
garded by the British public, aa the hero of the 
cause of Protestants against the overwhelming 
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force of a popish confederacy ; and the people, 
already influenced both by their admiration of 
fortitude, and by their antipathy to popery, 
conceived a yet stronger interest in the struggle, 
as soon as their pride began to receive gratifi- 
cation from the successes of the new minister. 

The name of the great statesman, who then 
animated and directed the energies of the go- 
vernment, presents itself to our. recollection, as 
that of the war-minister of our history, as we 
remember (f) Marlborough, when we think of 
its military fame, or Nelson, when we reflect 
on its triumphs of the ocean. He found his 
country disgraced and dispirited, and he raised 
it to a height of glory, to which it had never 
reached before. Instead of a divided and des- 
ponding nation, he pi^esented to the enemies of 
Britain a whole people actuated by a single 
soul, and that his own daring and magnanimous 
spirit. His plans of action were comprehensive 
as the globe itself, and their execution seemed 
to have the certainty and the precision of the 
visitations of heaven. 

Such was the eloquence of this extraordinary 
man, that his contemporaries, who felt his 
power, have spoken of it in the language of 
astonishment. Irregular, but possessing in its 
irregularity the sublimity of nature, it searched 
the souls of men, and impressed conviction as 
an instinctive sympathy of the heart. The 
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splendid orb, which dazzled an a&niiing se- 
nate, has long since set, and few of the living 
generation have been witnesses of its glories ; 
but admiration (^) has beccmie eloqu^it in trans- 
mitting its praises, and we may even now form 
some conception of its meridian lustte ftom the 
reflected eloquence, with which it has bright- 
ened our history. 

' Perhaps even this fascinating power did 
not more contribute to the ascendency, which 
he obtained over the nation, than the per- 
suasion of his incorruptible integrity. The 
long probation, which he had undergone in a 
lucrative, though secondary i^tuation, Ifad af- 
forded him (A) an ample opportunity of mani- 
festing his contempt for sordid con^derations ; 
and his abdication of the favour of his sove- 
reign, when it was proposed to involve the 
country in the oontentions of the continent, 
had disposed the people td reverence him as 
the martyr of their interests! Such a cha- 
racter, powerful at all times, must then have 
been more especially authoritative, when the 
recent establishment of a system of influence 
had lowered the general estimate of political 
integrity, and had even given but too mudb 
justification to the opinion, that the profes- 
sions c^ statesmen were only the artifices of 
dealers in the market of power and emolu- 
ment. 
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But neidLer hid eloquence, nor his integrity, 
would have given him an influence so com- 
manding, as th^ bold and overpowering energy of 
a mind, which was formed by nature to sway 
the counsels of nations. When * the fiivourite 
of Mary deifedioi was tried as a witch for the 
influence, which she had exercised oVer that 
princess^ her high-spirited answer was, that 
she had employed no other magic, than that 
whidi strong minds practise over the weak* 
This was the magic of Pitt ; Imt, instead of 
being practised over a weak individual and a 
female, it was exercised over the assembled 
wisdom of a naticm, and the entire community. 
In the trying hour of difl^cul^ and danger all 
shicunkbefore the le^tiniate pretensions of his 
Id^ spirits The little competitions t)(f personal 
importance w^are abfushed into silence, and the 
powers, of a whole people be<»m]e ccmcentrated 
imder the influenee of one presiding mind. 

Though he was forced into the military ope- 
attoDts of ihe doflti»ent of Europe, the navy 
was his favourite instrument' of war, and he 
wieldiBd it in a manber ^haaracteristic of his ge- 
nius. Peremptorily t refusing to communicate 
his confidekice to any secondary authority, he 
salt indeed bis ihstructidns to the admiralty, to 

* Meiner's'Hist. of the Finale Sex, vol 2, p. SSS, SU. 
t Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, vol. 1. p. 172, 17S. 
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to receive the official signatures, but caused 
them to be covered during the ceremony, and 
signed in ignorance of their purport. 

But when we have ooncurred in the plaudits, 
whidi have been bestowed upon him as a war- 
minister, we may hesitate in bestowing also 
on him the title of an enlightened statesman. 
His soul was fitted to raise the heart of a na^ 
tion, which had been sunk in the indolence of 
peace and prosperity, for he was noble in his 
views, and ardent in the prosecution of his 
purposes. But to such a character it could 
scarcely belong, to balance with a cold-b]ooded 
prudence the various interests of a state, and 
to be decided only by a fair estimate of sub- 
stantial advantage. We find him accordingly * 
acknowledging the merit of the excise-biU> 
which in the time of Walpole he had strenu- 
ously opposed ; and his last solemii. appeal to 
those feelings, which be had once so mastered,, 
was a wild and romantic effort to hazard |he 
resources of the govemnient, of which he at 
the same time admitted that he was ignoi*ant, 
in a desperate stru^le for reestablishing the 
authority of Britain over the revolted colonies 
of America. In the one case he had not been 
able to allow himself to r^ard any other con- 
sideration, than that, of the personal- liberty of 

♦ Coxe's Mem. of Sir R. Walpole, vol. S. p. 335. 
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individttals ; in the other, though he ahjured 
every idea of exacting a revenue from Ame- 
rica, he couM not bring himself to forego the 
dominion of his country. 

Such a minister, inestimable in a season of 
contest, !must have lost his importance, when 
that contest was at an end. It happened in- 
deed that he was displaced even before the 
termination of the struggle, which he conduct- 
ed with so much glory ; but the spirit, which 
he had inspired; into the public counsels^ sur- 
vived the power of him, from whom it had been 
derived. TTie exertions of the government con- 
tinued- to be vigorous and successAil ; and so 
mighty was the impulse, which his energy had 
communicated, that the change of the minis- 
tiy was discoverable only in the disposition to 
bring the war to a conclusion. For this pur- 
pose perhaps the change was indispensable. 
Such was l&e magnificence of his ambition, 
that he could not easily have stooped to the 
necessary concessions; such was the determi- 
nation of his character, that he would have 
disregarded every difficulty in continuing the 
contest He reprobated the peace, as inade- 
quate to the successes of his country ; and yet 
the indignation of France, impatient of lier 
humiliation^ hurried that government into the 
war, which afterwards dismembered the em- 
pire. 
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^ The immediate occasion of the rcBigiiation of 
the ipinister * was the oi^K>8iti<Hi giyrai to his 
proposal of declariii^ war agaiost Spam, 'whidi 
proposal was founded chiefly on hts knio^Fledgtt 
of the family-compaot, ree^itly c^achided^ 
which had already pledged that goyernpieiit to 
unite its power with France in hostility against 
Great Britain* The remoter cause seems to 
liaYe been the change of the sovereign. George 
n. died unexpectedly 1 in the year I76O, and a 
new r^gn^ introduced a new syistein of foreign 
policy, as of domestic admiinistration. 

The education of Geoiige III, being exdu^ 
sivdy Britii^, brought him more within the 
mfluence of the patties of the state, than his 
predecessors of the same dynasty. It was na* 
tural that in such circumstances he should con- 
nect himself with the party then excluded from 
power, especially as the prince) of Wales, his 
father, hadactdially held a court in qiposition 
to the reignii^ kin^. A cloi^ and confidential 
intimacy had moreover been formed with the 
earl of Bute, who almost immediately after the 
acceasioa of the new king was nominated se- 
cretary of state. • To the ascendency acquired 
by this nobleman we haye been- tought to look 
back with eveory sentiment <i£ alienatidn. His 
country subjected him to the jealousy of na- 

* Annals of Great Britain^ vol. 1. p. 29—33, Edinb. 1807^ 
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tioBal antipathy: his political prinoiples^ which 
were advense to the popular tenets of tlie 
Whigs^ attracted the most vehement reproba- 
tion : his personal connecticm with his soyereign 
provoked the animosity of all, who were com- 
petitOTS for the royal confidence : and his un- 
baiding and ungracious manners deprived hiiq 
of an the attadiments of private famili^ty. 
But at this distlmce of time we may be able to 
form a oool and impartial judgment of tfa^ man- 
nw, in which the government was affected by 
tiie influence, which he possessed, and to de- 
termine whether that influence wras really per- 
nicious or beneficial. 

Mr. Ado^hus has well described the situation 
of the royal power at the accession of George 
ni. The two preceding monarchs, he * has 
remari^d, being foreigners^ and opposed by a 
native prince, who had numerous adherents 
even in considerable families, found it expedi- 
ent to intrust a large portion of their power to 
a few distinguished houses, that they might 
more effectually secure their possession of the 
crown; and, as their known predilection for 
their continental dominions subjected them to 
severe and frequent animadversion in parlia- 
ment, and rendered it necessary to attach to 
themselves persons willing and able to under- 

• Hkt. of England, vol. 1 . p. 1 3. L<mk1. 1805. 
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take their justification, they were reduced d- 
iafmt to a state of pupillage in their dependence 
on the leaders of party. This ♦ was distinctly 
experienced in the year 17*6, when the resig- 
nation of the party of Mr. Pelham left George 
IL4ii an absolute incapacity of managing the 
government : and even in the year 1763, Mr. 
Pitt t assured his successor that the government 
could not be maintained without the aid of the 
great families, who had supported the revolu- 
tion-govemment, or of the leaders of the 
Whigs. The British government appears thus 
to have in that period borne a resemblance to 
the government of this country, and for a si- 
milar reason. The foreign habits of the earlier 
of the Brunswick princes, and their frequent 
absences, caused the same kind of dependenoe 
on pariiamentary leaders, which was here the 
result of the frequent and protracted Absences 
of the chief governors. We even find the very 
same appellation bestowed upon those leaders, 
which is familiar in the history of our own part 
of the united kingdom, lordt Melcombe hav- 
ing in the year I76O described the preceding 
mani^ement of the government by observing, 
that a set of ^^ undertakers" had iKurmed: the 
power of the crown at a stipulated price, and 

* Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, vol. 1. p. 109. 
t Ibid. p. 296. X Adolphus, vol. 1. p. 24. 
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uilder that pretence had applied it to the sup- 
port of their own influence. 
' That such a system of oligarchical adminis- 
tration should he discontinued in each country 
was certainly an improvement. In Great Bri- 
tain indeed the party, which had thus mono- 
poHsed the government, was then unohjec* 
t'onahle ; but it was a party. While the new 
dynasty was yet subjected to domestic compe- 
tition, and to foreign influences, the ascend- 
ency of a party, pledged to the support of the 
principles of freedom, was necessary to the se- 
curity of the new establishment, and therefore 
to the preservation of the interests, for the pro- 
tection of which that establishment had been 
formed. Through two successive reigns the 
influence of this party had accordingly continued 
to be paramount. The time had however ar- 
rived, when it should be reduced to its just 
proportion in the state, a third sovereign, who 
was ar Briton both by birth and by education^ 
having succeeded to the throne. 

The historian, whom I have just now quot- 
ed, has indeed* remarked, that the earl of 
Bute was ill qualified to be the instrument of 
this ministerial revolution, not being connected 
with any of the leading families of Efigland, nor 
practised in the arts of popular, or of parlia- 

VOL. viir. N 

♦ Adolphus; vol. 1. p. 13. 
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mentary management, and being even incapa- 
citated by his unconciliating manners for attract- 
ing any considerable portion of general regard. 
These circumstances without doubt increased 
the difficulty of the enterprise ; and so severely 
was that difficulty felt by this nobleman himself, 
that in the year 1763 he surprised the public by 
a resignation, occasioned by his own internal 
consciousness of the great embarrassment of 
his situation. But it may well be questioned, 
whether he was not, for the interest of the 
government, the very fittest person to give a 
beginning to the new system of administration. 
Unconnected as he was, and even on account 
of his country an object of jealousy, he was not 
led to substitute one party for another, and 
merely make a change of men, instead of in- 
troducing a change in the general manageiment 
of the government. Unacquainted with the 
arts, and destitute of the powers, by whidi 
popularity is acquired, he was unable to pro- 
cure for that change a reception so favour- 
able, as might haye too much augm^ted the 
influence of the crown, and too much reduced 
the importance of a respectable and useful par- 
ty. He was able to render his sovereign suf- 
ficiently independent of those, who had pre- 
viously parcelled out the power of the crown ; 
but he was not able either to surround him with 
a new sfet of undertakers of the government, or 
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to invest him with an authority, which ^should 
overbear opposition. 

How long the influence of lord Bute con- 
tinued to be exercised on the mind of the sove- 
reign, is a historical problem^ which it is dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to solve. That it 
did not cease to operate at the time of his re- 
si^;nation,< or in the year 1763, is certain, since 
it is known that he was the agent of some sub- 
sequent changes. Lord Chatham has described 
it as having continued long after this event, 
even beyond the termination of his 4)wn mi- 
nisterial career, sa3dng in the year 1770, with 
the i^lendid exaggeration of that eloquence, 
which was familiar to him, that * he saw some- 
thing behind the throne, which was greater 
than the king himself. Lord Bute ha^ on the 
oth^ hand t expressly declared, that he had no 
concern with the government* after the year 
1765 ; and Mr. Adolphust has assured- us, on 
the authority of private information, that he 
WW constantly complaining of the neglect of his 
sovereign. But, however this may hate been, 
the system of government, which he had intro- 
duced, continued to exist. The king ceased to 
be told, that he must delegate his powers to 
the chiefs of certain families, without whose 

N 2 

* Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham^ vol. 2. p. 46. 
t Ibid. p. 380. X Hist, of England, vol. 1. p. 110. 
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cooperation they could not be effectually exer^ 
cised ; and it became necessary for those, who 
would render themselves necessary to their 
sovereign, that they should establish their im- 
portance rather on the confidence of the peo- 
ple, than on the connections and strength of a 
party. 

It was natural indeed, that the new system 
of government should at it& commencement in- 
cline to the side of prerogative/ The earlier 
ministers of the new system were nominated by 
the court, in opposition to a powerful party ; 
they could retain their situations only by up- 
holding that power, from which they had re- 
ceived their own ; and they were resisted by 
men, whose political principles were favourable 
to the pretensions of the people. * But what- 
ever was thus lost to freedom on the one hand, 
was abundantly compensated on the other. If 
the ministerial party were brought to maintain 
high notions of prerogative, and ta describe 
themselves as the friends of the king, the Whigs 
were by a necessary reaction compelled to em- 
brace yet larger notions of liberty, and to pre- 
sent themselves as the zealous advocates of po- 
pular rights. During their long enjoyment of 
power they had acquired ministerial habits, and 
had frequently supported measures favourable 
the augmentation of the royal authority. 
TCI this time they contracted the habits of an 
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opposition ; they found it necessary to conci- 
liate the people by adopting the most liberal 
principles ; and that difference between the new 
and the old Whigs, on which Mr. Burke has so 
forcibly insisted, may in its origin be considered 
as a result of the influence of lord Bute. Th6 
great struggle of parliament in this manner 
changed its character. Instead of being a mere 
ccmtest of the two parties of Whigs and Tories, 
it became a contest of the authority of the 
crown and of a popular opposition. By this 
change the king ceased to be in a state of pupil- 
lage, and the people acquired importance ; and 
the scaffolding of parties, necessary for building 
up the constitution, having been at length re- 
moved, the structure was suffered to exhibit 
without obstruction the simplicity and the gran- 
deur of its proportions. 



(a) This interference occurred both in the 
West Indies and in the southern provinces of 
North America. Before the assiento treaty, a very 
advantageous, though contraband trade, was 
maintained between Jamaica and the Spanish 
colonies. This traffic however was diminished 
by the cLssiento treaty, which permitted a direct 
intercourse subject to certain duties ; and it be- 
came the interest of Spain for the sake of the 
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duties, to endeavour to suppress the clandes- 
tine importations of the traders of Jamaica, The 
right of cutting logwood in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, and of collecting salt in the island of 
Tortuga, was questioned by the SpaniaJpds ; 
and disputes arose also concerning tl^e limits 
of Carolina and Georgia. Mem- of Sir R. Wal- 
pole, vol. 1. p. 9, 57, 58. 

(b) Mr. Pitt stated, that the court of Spain 
had agreed to pay a large sum to the South- 
Sea-Company, to the reestallliAment of the 
British trade in Spain, and that British sub- 
jects should pay only the same duties on mer- 
chandise, wl^ch should be paid by the subjects 
of the king of Spain. Anecdotes of the Earl of 
Chatham, vol. 1. p. 127* 

(c) " In th€i beginning of 1744 transports were 
collected at Dunkirk for an army of 15,000 men 
under the command of marshal Saxe, who, 
with prince Charles Edward, the pretender's 
son, arrived at that place on the 23d of Fe- 
bruary } but while the embarkation of the troops 
was going on, a storm arose, which wrecked a 
number of transports, whereby many soldiers 
and seamen, and a great quantity of warlike 
stores, were lost, and an end, for that timcy 
was put to the invasion. Had this expedition 
reached the shores of Britain, the whole of the 
disaffected clans, who were able to bring to the 
field 12,000 men, were prepared to rise. The 
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chiefs were all' then united^ which, for various 
TeasoDs, they were not when the rehellion ac- 
tually took j4ace.'* Mem. of the Rebellion in 
1745 and 1746 by the Chevalier de Johnstone, 
introd. p* xxxiv. 

The instances in which these countries have 
been favoured by the winds, are most remark- 
able and interesting. Such an influence has 
been already noticed in the expedition, which 
conducted William to England to effect the Re- 
volution ; and two occurred in the firustration 
of French armametits, by which support was 
to have been given to the late rebellion in Ire- 
land. Of these latOT instances it has been re- 
corded in the Memoirs of Tone, that the arma- 
ment sent to the bay of Bantry was hindered 
from reaching its station in the bottom of the 
bay by the extraordinary continuance and vio- 
lence of an easterly wind; and that another 
fleet, afterwards prepared in the Texel, was 
detained there during six weeks by a wind not 
less obstinately blowing from the west, uptil its 
purpose was considered as unattainable. Tone 
was himself engaged in both expeditions. 

(d) ^'The battle of Fontenoy however, in 
which the British troops were cut to pieces, on 
the eleventh of May, 1745, determined prince 
Charles to try what he could do in a country, 
where he knew he had many friends, and no 
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formidable enemies but the regular troops, few 
of which were then in the island/' Ibid* 
. (e) With the interruption, it should be re-i 
marked, of three days in the year 1746. Lord 
Granville (the same with lord Carteret) was, 
on the resignation of Mr. Pelham, named mi- 
nister to manage a war with France, and after 
three days the king found it necessary to re- 
store Mr. Pelham. Anecdotes of the Earl of 
Chatham, vol. I. p. 105 — 111. 

(/) This lecture was delivered in the year 
1811, when the fame of Wellington had not 
yet presented a new object of admiration, to ri- 
val the military hero of the preceding ca3tury« 

(jSi) Various eulogies of this statesonan have 
been annexed to the Anecdotes of Jt^is liife, 
which have been quoted in this lecture. The 
most remarkable, beginning with the words 
" The secretary stood alone,'* has been ascribed 
to Mr. Grattan, the Irish orator. 

(A) When he was appointed to the office of 
paymaster of the forces, he declined to, make 
any private advantage of the public money, as 
had been customary ; and he afterwards refused 
a customary allowance on the subsidies giwit- 
ed to the king of Sardinia and the queen of 
Hungary. Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham^ 
Ypl. 1. p. 111—113. 
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Of the history of Great Britain^ from the conir 
mencemerU of the administration of Mr. Gren^ 
viUe in the year VlQS to the end of the Ame^ 
rican war in the year 178.3. 



American war hegmt . . . . , . I775 
American colonies independent . . • 1783 



In the reigos of the first and second princes of 
the family of Brunswick, a goVemment oS. in- 
fluence had been established by the assistance 
of the leaders of the \)^higs. This assistance 
could not have been afforded by the Tories 
without a more considerable departure from the 
line of conduct prescribed by their genuine prin- 
ciple, for the true s{nrit of their pftrty was that 
the royal prerogative should be sustained in a 
high elevatiop, ^nd with such a spirit it was 
not consistent, to, seek to , maintain the ascen- 
dency of the cr<>wn by the indirect expedients 
of influence. But when the Whigs had, in a 
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period of nearly the half of a century, given a 
beginning and a form to this new mode of ad- 
ministering the government, it was found that 
the crown had been reduced to a dependence 
on the powerful leaders, who had concerted the 
arrangement of the system, and had under- 
taken to insure its successful management. Ano- 
ther change therefore became requisite for the 
maturity of the government, which should pre- 
serve the method of conducting the affairs of 
the government by influence, but should de- 
liver the crown from the dependence, to which 
it had been reduced by the Whigs. 

Such a change was the immediate result of 
the accession of the third prince of the family. 
Having been bom and educated in England, 
he was not bound to the former dominions of 
hi& family by thcKie ties of habitual attaehmeat, 
which bad to frequently drawn his predecessors 
to absent themselves from 1;heii^ acquired king- 
dom ; and for the same reason he had the oppor- 
tunity, of forming personal connections, which 
enalded him to conibat the Influence of the 
great leaders in :the state. Nor wad he lesis 
quolified by personal chiaracfier, tiban by the' 
wciimstancies of &is yov^h. Irreproachable in 
his private conduct^ he ekhibited the rar^ ex^ 
ample of « youn^prin^oe, to whom all the ido- 
leiiee of the opposition Could object only his 
persoi^ partialitiesr Un^terably firm in his 
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purposes, he supported the ministers of bis 
choice, until the necessity of yielding to their 
adversaries had become unequivooaL 

The party of the Whigs was on the other 
band prepared by its t internal weakness for 
submitting tp the new arrangeoMot. ^ Ssr Ro« 
bert Walpole.bad been able ito preserve the 
party in such a degree of oombkiatioxi, 'as se- 
eured the long continuiaJiee of his owii pow^r. 
Ai) opposition however was gradvatty formed 
of the Whijgs, ^ho had been- exdoded iftom 
office i and this oppo^tion,. assisted by die po« 
pular eagcjmess for a war with iSpaln^* was at 
length able to .drive the minister from the 
helm. At this time division began also to 
show itself among those, <wbo had acted tog^ 
tber in Ibe opposition, Mr. Pulteney, sepa- 
rating himself from Mr. Pelham^ formed^acon^ 
nection with the adherents of the late minis- 
ter, few [which hewas stigmatised, m having 
been induced by the love of power to screen 
him from th^ fury of his enemies. Iliis divi- 
siim was not however of liHig continuance, t&e 
administration of Mr. Pelhamy ivbich wasibrm-' 
edonllie most tocraiprehensive principle^ hav» 
ing suppressed during several' years theiooa^*^ 
titions of the Whigs. It wadrevivei^ in the* 
suceeetding reign between the p^iesiof the earl 
of CSiathsukr and the miprquess ;o£ Rad^mghdMr 
and appears to^haVe continued until the. revo- 
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lution of France furnished a new and more 
powerful principle of dissension. 

When the govemment began to assume this 
altered form, the political situation of the house 
of commons was necessarily changed, and some 
new arrangements were required, for acqom- 
modating it to its new relations. So long as 
the government was managed chiefly by exer- 
tions of prerogative, the house of c(Hnmons 
was retained in its connection M^ith the popular 
int^fest, and no question could arise between^ 
the constituent and the representative bodies of 
the nation. In that long interval too, in whidi 
the system of influence was gradually formed^ 
the government, managed as it was by the 
leaders of the Whigs, was of an aristocratic, 
rather than of a monarchical character, and the 
people, satisfied with the principles of these 
men, appear to have abandoned to their dis- 
cretion the regulation of the public affairs. But 
when the sovereign had put an end to the pu- 
pillage of the crown, and assumed the right of 
selecting his ministers agreeably to his own 
choice, to be supported by the recent resoui'ces of 
influence, the house of commons was placed in 
new and different circumstances. As the exercise 
of prerogative in maintaining the government 
had been relinquished, the house of commons 
was ilo longer thrown upon the people for sup- 

i; against the crown. As Uie government on 
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the other hand was no longer conducted by the 
leaders of a popular party, it was no longer se- 
cure of the concurrence of the popular senti- 
ment. The house of commons therefore from 
this time, instead of being merely a distinct 
member of a triple constitution, representing 
the commons, and expressing their sentiments, 
became rather a central body, in which all the 
principal powers were brought into a common 
agency. The crown had from this time its 
party among the repr6sentatives of the nation, 
the aristocratical leaders retained among them 
the influence inseparable from rank and pro- 
perty, and the popular and mercantile interests 
had also their respective portions of the various 
assembly. It became a great and general 
council, embracing all the orders of the state, 
though nominally representing only the com- 
mons. 

On account of this change of circumstances 
and character it became necessary that some 
new principles should be established for the 
due regulation of the government. Fortunately 
for the constitution it happened, that an indi- 
vidual at this time stood forward, peculiariy 
fitted to be the innoxious instrument for deter- 
mining the yet unsettled principles of the con- 
stitution. John Wilkes, the author of a pe- 
riodical publication named the North Briton, 
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ayowed ^ his reaolotioH of trying, how far it 
wacT practicable to cany the liceBse of writing 
oa political subjects. The boldness of this de-« 
magogoe wasr sufficient fot the enterprise; his 
abilities» thou^.by no means of the fir$t order^ 
were aboYOcipedliicrity, and qualified him to 
attroct the popular attention ; and hi» morals 
were such» thatt those members oi the legisla- 
ture, who deemed it to be their duty to protect 
him, as the martyr of die constitution, found it 
necessary to separate their defence from all 
oonaideratioa of his pMsonal cliai'acter, whidi 
they abandoned r to unqualified censure. While 
soefa was the agent, the qtiestions of the con- 
rtitution came into discussion as abstract prin^ 
dples of the goromment^ wfaicli it had become 
necessary to d^;ermine. Rejected with abhor*- 
rence by every moral mind, the authcnr of the 
North Briton was supported only as he had 
made himself the subject of important struggles. 
Eyenl: the populace, gratified as thfey were. by 
tiie factiousness of his conduct^ were dii^^ted 
by the profaneness of one of his productions '; 
and,. when the.stniggles of the constitution had 
been terminated^ he speedily sunk into an in- 
significance^ which disabled him for occasioning 
any unnecessary disturbance of the public tran- 
quillity. 

* Adolphus, vol. 1. p. 1 H. f K)'^- P- 125. 

■^. X Annals of George III. vol. 1. p. 100. 
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The conduct of Wilkes served to detenniite 
Mverfd iQiportant qoestions of the goTemment, 
one rdiating simply to the power of tiie crown, 
th^ others concerning the privileges of the house 
of commond. 

' In the execution of his plan of pushing to its 
utmost extent &e privilege of writing, he (a) 
had accused his sovereign of uttering a false- 
hood from the throne. The publication, in 
whidi he had proceeded to this extremity, was 
judged to demand a legal prosecution of the 
writ^, and a warrant for apprehending him 
was isfrued by the secretary of state. The form 
of this warrant became the subject of a great 
contention, because, instead of designating the 
individuids to be apprehended, it authorised a 
g^aerai search for the authors, printers, and 
poUisbers of the obnoxious production. Wilkes, 
who had been s^prehended under its antfaority^, 
was dkcharged on account of (i) the privilege^ 
whidi lie possessed as a member ^ the house 
of eommonsu By tliis decision the privilege of 
thiU; house was protected against the minister ; 
and, in the event, a very important principle 
of public right may be considered as having 
h^a then finally established, genend (c) war- 
rants ceasing from that time to be issued, 
though iu> judgment had been in this instance 
pronounced upon the question. 

The essay, which- subjected Wilkes to this 
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proceeding, had been published after the close 
of the session of the year 1763» and on that 
account could not be immediately noticed by 
the parliament. This circumstance had afforded 
the opportunity for that interposition of the 
crown, which eventually put an end to the 
practice of issuing general warrants. The libel 
having in the following session been taken into 
consideration by the house of commons, Wilkes 
was expeUed. This measure gave occasion to 
the memorable struggle between that house and 
the electors of Middlesex, which served to de- 
termine the power of the representative body 
in regard to the electors. 

As Wilkes, soon after his expulsion, was 
outlawed in consequence of a I^al prosecution, 
the l^proceeding of the house remained unm)- 
ticed, until the general election, which was held 
four years afterwards. He was then returned 
to parliament by the county of Middlesex ; his 
case was brought under the consideration of the 
house of commons by a petition, reciting all 
the proceedings which had been instituted 
against him; and he was again expelled by a 
resolution, which enumerated all his obnoxious 
publications, together with the sentence of out- 
lawry pronounced against him by the court of 
king^s-bench. Nor was the house contented with 
expelling him, but by a subsequent resolution it 
declared him incapable of serving in that par- 

\ 
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liament. From this time he began to be re- 
garded as the object of a vindictive persecu- 
tion. He was accordingly again returned by 
the electors of Middlesex, his competitor hav* 
ing been intimated by the inob^ and, when 
this election also had been declared void, he 
was a third time returned in opposition to a 
more determined competitor, who stood the 
poD, and he was again rejected by the house of 
commons. 

It was an acknowledged principle of the 
constitution, that the house of commons is alone 
competent to exercise a judicial authority, for 
aiScertaining the validity of the elections of its 
own members. It was admitted also, that cases 
had already occurred, which furnished prece- 
dents for establishing the rule, that a member, 
who had been expelled, could not afterwards sit 
in the same parliament. These precedents 
however* were liable to much objection, as 
they had mostly occurred in the interruption 
of regular government, intervening between 
the years 1642 and 1660, and no new writs 
had in these cases been issued for electing other 
persons. But, whatever might be the theory 
of a parliamentary expulsion, it was important 
that a house of commons should be experi- 
mentally taught to shun the danger of com- 

VOL. VIII. o • 

* Annals of George III. vol. 1. p. 20^. 
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mittiqg itself in direct hQstility w^tji the elec- 
^ve body, from which H had received botli ite 
^j^i&rtience und its impo]^tc^^ce• TThip lespon wa? 
^tf ongly inculcated in the case of WUk^ j i^d 
$q deeply was the lesson in>pressed, that it ap- 
pears, ^ftev the lapse of forty years^ to hav? 
determined the house to have recoiirse to a dif- 
ferent expedient, for repressing the violence trf 
a more considerable demagogue, when (d) Sir 
Francis Burdett was committed to the tower, 
where he remained until the next prorogation. 
Wilkes was about two years afterwards con- 
cerned in another strug^e, which greatly aug- 
mented the influence of the people over their 
representatives, as it gave ^ beginning to t\x^ 
unrestrained publication of the debates of par- 
liament, and by the necessary operation of sudh 
a freedom has converted the whole commnnity 
into one deliberative body, of which the parlia^ 
ment may b^ considered as two standing com- 
mittees, debating in the presence of an attentive 
nation* The * publishers of newspapers, w\ifi 
during the utmost violence of the opppi^tion» 
which attacked Sir Robert Walpole, had v^ft- 
tured only in the intervals of the sessions tP 
communicate to the pubUp the trans9^tion« ^r 
speeches of the parliament, and even th^n wil^ 
considerable reserve, had si^^ce indulged them* 

* Adolphus, vol. l.p. 447. 
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seAym in a pr^tice of deteiliog from day to day 
the debatefs of both houses* For the nUeged 
abuse of this practice they bad frequency been 
wmtnon^d to appear, and had been fined or re^ 
prttnanded, according to tiie dneuniBtancea of 
eadi ease. But in the year 1771 the time had 
arrived, when the pnblio would not be any 
longer et^nded hmn an entire aoqnaintanoe 
with the proceedings of the legislatiu^e. A mem- 
ber of the house of commons at this time ctdled 
€m that adeembly» to exercise its privilege for 
his protection, and measures were accordingly 
adc^^d for i^prehending some printers } but 
these were speedily discharged from the arrest 
Iqr Wilkes, whose popularity had placed him in 
the situation of an alderman o( London^ and 
by liie lord i^jror and another of the alder- 
men. In the progress of the contention the 
oth^ magistrates, who were also members of 
the house, were committed to the tower. 
Wilkes however refased to attend, except in bis 
plaee, as a representative of Middlesex ; and 
the houae could not find any better ^upediefit 
&at extriealsog itself from the embarrassment 
ottused by his relusal, th^i that of suieamoning 
him for a partiouiaif daf, and e;^ourning itself 
tatiie day following* Here ended the contest, 
and with H prMtieally eiuled the priyilei^, whieh 
wotdd maintain the privacy of the le^slature 
against the curiosity of the public. From this 

o 2 
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time the whole people became a general assem^ 
biy, receiving from the parliament the in- 
fluences of exercised talent, and reciprocally 
communicating that of the public opinion. The 
imperfection of representative government was 
remedied by a rapid and universal diffusion of 
free discussion, which connected it immediately 
with the nation j and a political vitality, unit- 
ing the activity of every part of the system with 
the important functions of the nobler organs, 
was extended through €very order of the com- 
munity. 

But the improvement of the constitution of 
jihe parliament, which was at this time effected, 
was not limited to the indirect operation of 
popular struggles. The increasing importance 
of the house of commons had pointed out the 
necessity of correcting the abuses, which oc- 
cuiTed in the determination of contested elec- 
tions; and accordingly in the year 1770 th^ 
first of the statutes, which have been enacted 
for this purpose, was introduced by Mr. Gren- 
ville. The decisions of petitions relative to 
elections had been made by the whole house, 
instead of being referred to committees ; the 
influence of party, or of personal attachment, 
had been observed to prevail in these general 
discussions to a very mischievous degree, the 
judges not being bound by any oath, or other 
special engagement ; and the rights of electors. 
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together with those of the objects of their 
choice, were so grossly violated, that the con- 
stitution of the house of commons seemed to be 
corrupted in its very formation* The efficacy 
of the new arrangement was very remarkably 
evinced in the immediately succeeding year, by 
establishing the first precedent of that gradual 
reform of parliament, which has since been 
practised (e) in several instances. The * bo- 
rough of New Shoreham was discovered to have 
been rendered by a combination of a majority 
of its freemen a scene of the most methodical 
corruption ; and, as it might have been difficult 
to effect a legal conviction of the offending in- 
dividuals, it was determined to disfranchise a 
certain number of the more notorious, and to 
open the borough to the freeholders of an ad- 
jacent district. 

The author of this valuable law had however 
been distinguished, when a minister, by origi- 
nating a measure, which, though beneficial in 
its remoter consequences, could not justify any 
claim to the character of wisdom, but was in 
its immediate influence a principle of aliena- 
tion, civil war, and national degradation* He 
was indeed fitted (/) by his previous habits for 
adjusting the minute details of regulation, not 
for devising the measures of a comprehensive 

* Adolphus^ vol. !• p. 443— 44-5. 
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policy; and the narrow accuracy of hh mw»* 
has been happily charactorified by doctor John- 
son, in observing that he pofeessed talefito not 
universally aiforded to mankind) for had bo 
gotten {g) the Mamlkuransomf b^ couM bave 
counted it In the y^ar 1763, when lord Bute 
had found it necessary to reeign his <yffieiid Ma- 
tton, Mr. Grenville, who held under him the 
oflSce of secretary of state^ was advanced to the 
treasmy* Lord Bute had just before ecmclud^d 
the seven-years- wary and Mr* G»nviJle bi the foi- 
lowing year proposed to recruit the eshaMted 
fiaaaees of the nation by imposing taxes on tbe 
American settlements^ not coosideritig that tkey 
were already taxed heavily in the restriction of 
the4r comniei^ee« 

Thte was a most important and awfel cHsis 
of the government of Great Britain^ From the 
revolution, wbidi had first adjusted the balance 
ef tbe eonstitution, tbe government had ad- 
vanoed in an uninterrupted course of improve* 
meiit and proi^erity. By tbe Scotish union it had 
for ever tersomated tbe dissensions of a jealous 
vicinage, and to the w*oIe i^and had becai given 
the strength ^nd the digriity of one eomprebefr- 
»ive sovereigwty : by the introduction of the fa- 
mily of Hanover bacl been established in its tr^- 
ttiest ett€9^ the controlling superintendeiaee of 

* tHfc of Fox by Fell, vd, 1. p. 46. 
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the pai-liament^ arid the ptiiidj)]^^ of the R«- 
voltition wete fully cdflfliroed : by th^ pteiflis 
admiDiistrations of \VaIpole and Pelham the te- 
i^but-ces of the state h£td be^h cherished and idl* 
proved, atid the iDhtertold of it» future gi^eat* 
hesd hiEtd been amply pi*fepatred t and* lastly^ by 
tib^ enel^tic rule of thfe elder Pitt the govern- 
in^i bad lusauihfed ab exalted ^tsitibn in thfe ge- 
neral order of the Worlds fend triumph had be- 
come so familiar to the people, that ihey dOttld 
scarcely be re66nmled to the advantaged df h 
i-eitonable pefiice. At such a tim^ it wm^ thttt 
the qu^stibil of Attlferican teiatidn begttti td bfe 
agitated. Ptbth tH^t iiiothent it begail to des- 
cend frotii its proiid einiiience j h period Of i^- 
ritatioh and disconli^rit #ai^ diifeceeded by thfe idk- 
krilities of ail ifttestihe rf^f ; and thef dismetfiJ^ 
berment of thirteen proVihces coibpleted f hfe hir- 
nliliatioti of Great Britftm, and seetnedj ^i^h 
to the tnost euMghtem^d fnind^i to pf dghostieiatfe 
its ittevitable riiih. Btii yestetday, i^aid * \biA 
Chatbdim,^ bortoiving the language off the drA.- 
ttiHAkc poet, and Engla/nd mfigJd hdi)e stodd 
agaiiist tht ^bttd : n&tb noHe so potyty to do htr 

If out kliOwledgfe Of thfe fottotifes of orui^ boutt- 
tty tver6 lirtiit^d to thdt disastrous period, vth 
totf might believe, thit its ^ory had then de- 

* An^^tts of the Earl of Chatham, vol. 2. p. U1. 
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seconded, to rise no more. He who had with the 
most Buccessful vigour exerted the energies of its 
government, pronounced * America to be " the 
fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, 
and the nursery and basis of our naval power.'* 
This important member we were forced to throw 
oiF from the trunk of the empire, and it was 
yet to be determined, whether that trunk could 
continue to flourish after such a mutilation* We 
however know, that the commercial resources 
and the power of our country did actually re- 
cover from the grievous depression. We know 
that her commerce, far from sinking in decay, 
attained to unexampled prosperity; that her 
empire has in another region much more 
tJian compensated her loss of territory in Ame- 
rica ; and that her naval armaments, unlike to 
the indecisive efforts of preceding times, have 
annihilated the maritime resistance of the world. 
Between the termination of the seven-years-war 
and the commencement of that of the Frendi 
revolution intervened but thirty years, in which 
short period, a period comprised within the 
activity of a single life, we observe this double 
change of alarming decay, and of surprising re- 
novation. Immediately after the former event 
the dissension began, which seemed to bring 
the government to the very verge of ruin ; and 

* Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, voL 2. p. 151. 
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but ten years had elapsed from tlie condusion 
of the struggle, in which it terminated, wheb 
the powers of the same govemment were found 
to be capable of sustaining a conflict, such as 
the world had never witnessed. 

When we combine the most extraordinary re- 
covery of our government with its deep, though 
temporary, humiliation, and consider how fa- 
tally its efforts must have been embarrassed in 
this stupendous conflict, if the continuance of 
the connection with the American settlements 
had added to its difficulties the agitations and 
the struggles of their discontents, can we fail 
to regard the previous separation of the Ame- 
rican states as the direct preparation for the 
struggles of the revolutionary war with France ? 
America had indeed been a fountain of wealth, 
and a nursery of naval power, to the parent- 
state ; but it was even before the separation 
foreseen * by dean Tucker, that, while it would 
afford room for the expansion of her own pow- 
ers, it would be even more beneficial to the 
mother-country than their former connection. 
Experience has proved yet more than the saga- 
city of this writer could foresee, for in the great 
increase of American prosperity, which has 
been the result of the independence of the co- 
lonies, the trade of Great Britain has found a 

* Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham^ vol. 2. p. 128. 
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finMf mAti^l^d vAitaatu^, «o tbatj when Ihe 
gf^ot ^SAiiMt W^ hugan with reyolatnenaiy 
Fmtib^, Gr«ftfi Ba^lMti haA not diAy bem freed 
&ottl the efiSban^^nidtit ef h r^lrvhitioDary 
struggle with Ataeri^Oy but was aetuallf 
fftf^Dgl%t^@d by the eonttnereial impfraretiatot, 
whieh had be«ti 4 eot^e^^nenoe of thM earlier 

;da^ thtfiogh tlie s^pomtito of tbe Amieritiail 
etat^ WM {ltt>^Out%ble> to kb«> ifttereiits botA ef the 
Cdlotii6» and tff ^ moVtet-ettmltyi «M iflit^ 
indeed be ooAsiderdd M A ^estilt, Whieh WOttld 
lie6^sai^y arlid dfilt of their i-d&titd tAmkti^ 
itddes fiot appecir ffaflt lb« coloaics had y^t 
Mt&ifled fo ^im degi^ee of consiMieacy and 
st^^ttglh, M wbi«h tlfig di(KiOlttti(tti of the 60^- 
n^Hoii #biild be hikftifal trtA ti&av^i^bld. So *" 
e^ 'tAdmA m iif th« yeM* 1754 Bdim few tuMif 6 
^nVMyj^fig'ri^rit^ h«td kidulg«d tbeiM«el?«i[j itif 
th^ dontefm^Utidft of mdh a rcitoliltioff ^ but 
ev«tii ttf^f y yd«n» i»ltefwi»4fe ^1» tras ikr fi%>ta 
beikig th6 pfdvailiifg «tfaAmmit6( iSI»& eoUnimi 
Htid &f6 d^la^fttioti of iia)i^VLd)stW6i Wh«& H 
Wsbi ^ length dddpisd, m» mhitfit by the 
smstHdst itte^D^^ ms^mttf of 1ii6 dMgr)6fil3i 
tifi<^ ittajkntty ibnaed 1^ fi! ^hgle indiyMdal Itt 
th« reprei^etiM!3<rft (tf A' diiigle stsele. A retoiW' 
^oti (imii)^i)!6ed w^h li^O' ntocb hesifislloB eon- 

* AdffT]|)ft!Bs, tei, 1. p. 1*7. 
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MA he t^BtdeAajQ ihe* m^Mf mimiX i«Milt df 
the opmidt^ii of g^eral catiiw, howeter it^ay 
hia^ b<a^ fitidfiy itievititUte in thig ]^rogr«ifi 0f 
f^v^tits^ That irhioh id^idderdtion might frfti^ 
p^iM}H>d«fd, must hat^ b^efn ai£«ually hMfimed 
by vlt)l6ta€«. Urn birth, for wWcftith* tbroeg 
^Mttt^e Wete yet d6 f<M^le> ttiiitbftv^^ b^€«[ 
mtic^^med by the nAsbn^s of evsi^i^km^ 
IVue wisckmi indeed would h^te di^^Md a 
dptmtiimKdfuii attd ^M^^ahle rebiinci^^ €f th^ 
<)i»d(liniOii of the i»d«bef ^^ountiy ^ biH mif fltt^ 
ture gheijdd have be^n fbtmeA ^ o^t^reXmma^f 
lo mitht>rti8^ Ml e^ji^ctetioii) that e^dk a <%Moi^ 
fiki^ eoirid hat^ hee« (»o relii^i^h^d^ Tbe 
v^leiwe^, with itfek* H w^ we^rtftpaiin^ \viw 
prab^ly n^^eMttl^ to tib^ ^oi^oBdtttidtt of the 
mmJSsmif^ gov^eimmeiit ^ the antieij^atimit ^ 
the regular order of etettt* iir» eertabriy fil* 
rOte^afefe tfrthe iitterest of the mother-cotiirtry, 
80cm to h^ efig£^ed 'm^ the gnxiad i^htiggie ir!(h 
iiffWhrtfoiiaiY Fiunce; and we mudt be eon- 
tented Mth tracing to htttnan ewwff, and eten 
crhtt^s, the adt^tMages, whiich hnnrdtn wii^dbm 
m^ virtne am not striBdent tiv pi^odtwe. 

The dafefi 01? a i*etettue from a oowtry al- 
ready tributary fe the double monopofy of fte 
import and export trade, was itself one grand 
awd decisive fnstanee of poMc^ enqrfrfefetti, 
venturing upon a bold and dangerons^ operation, 
fn an entire igtiorance, or disregard, of the 
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true condition of the patient. But it seems not 
to have heen thought sufficient to make a de- 
mand so offensive to the colonists, unless it 
were done in the manner,. which might most 
effectually collect and concentrate their irrita- 
tion. The measure was preceded by (A) regu- 
lations, tending to embarrass and obstruct the 
resources, from which alone the proposed re- 
venue could be supplied ; a stamp-tax was th^n 
announced, but the execution was postponed 
for a year, that the colonies might have suffi- 
cient time for offering some equivalent in its- 
place ; and at length was issued the celebrated 
stamp-act, which imposed a tax most teasing 
by frequent and often inconvenient recurrenccf, 
and incapable of being confounded with the 
commercial duties, to which the colonies had 
been accustomed to submit. 

The subsequent proceedings of the govern* 
ment were of a corresptodent character. Al- 
most immediately after this decisive measure 
had been adopted, the ministry was changed, 
a new ministry being formed of the party 
attached to the marquess of Rockingham, who 
were supposed to be adverse to its principle 
and operation. The Americans were in this 
manner first irritated to resistance, and then 
encouraged to hope for protection. The con- 
duct of the new ministers aggravated the evil, 
as they neither liberally conceded the obnoxious 
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demand, nor vigorously supported the authority 
of the government. After a long hesitation 
they at length repealed the stamp-act, but qua- 
lified the repeal by a useless declaration of the 
right, which they were abandonding in prac- 
tice. Within a few months after this ungracious 
reversal of th^ measure of the preceding minis- 
try, the ministry of the marquess of Rocking- 
ham dissolved in its own weakness, and made 
room for a new arrangement. At the head of 
this other ministry we find the illustrious name 
of Pitt, but the great commoner by accepting a 
peerage lost much of his popularity, by a want 
of the discretion of ordinary minds was in- 
capable of securing the necessary ministerial 
support, and latterly was by ill health altoge- 
tiier disqualified for affording the attention re- 
quired for the transaction of business. Towards 
the close of this short and ill-arranged ministry, 
even while the name of Chatham adorned the 
cabinet, we find the exploded scheme of Ame- 
rican taxation revived imder another form, 
the * imposition being at this time transferred 
to the commercial customs, though with this 
important distinction, that the object proposed 
was the acquisition of revenue, not the mere 
regulation of trade. At length lord Chatham 
sullenly, renounced a station, in which he had 

* Annals of George III. vol. L p* 175. 
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9k%tdf OBMtd io oot, mid aflor Utile more than 
a jFear of a Yiolent admiiustritton, oonduoted 1^ 
tho didce of GraftoB> began that of brd North* 
wbo» in th« firat p^nnaasQt minii^ of 6e»ge 
m% inattirod into the indqiendence ckf the Amr« 
riwn ootooies the raahness^ and ittdeoision, and 
iaeonBifltenoy of hie predeoeMOTB. 

The adaiinirtratimi of lord North b^^an in 
the yeeJT 1770, md ended in the year 178«, 
havjii]^ centinned during; tircive years. The 
ten preeediif^ yeara of the re^ of George IIL 
niay be regarded m the period of the struggle 
between the w^ereign and that whig arkito* 
cvacy» whidi had previously oonducted the go- 
yeroment for the Hanoyerian 80Tereign»» md 
in return bad ei^rotsed to themselves aU the 
influenoe of the state. Sacfa had been in these 
ten years the instabilily of the govemroent^ that 
the ministry of Iwd North was the »xth from 
Uieir oommeneement. This extraordinary flse^ 
tuation of power, though it proved the difficulty 
otf the strviggles yel served to facilitate the «oe« 
oeaa of the sovereign, as* it broke the eonnections 
of the aristooraoy, and presented on opportunity 
of seleetiing individuats, who had thma been de* 
tadMd £t*om fiieir original parties. The result 
was a«}or(fin^y an admkiistvatioii of long^on. 
tinaance, at the head of whidi was lord North, 
whose (0 early connection with his sovereign 
points him out as the object of a free nomination. 
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^<M? 4w8 H «eem probable, that tbi# adwni^n 
ti^tiou would haye been supersededi eireu ^ th^ 
expiration pf twelve yeax^, if tbe disoontwt e^r 
cite4 by a disastrous war ha4 not ii»pj^y«tiv9ly 
demanded ^ ^ew airangi^ment 

Th^ Awerican war, wbich ww begu» in tb§ 
year 177^» was cpnqjnded in tbe year 1783 
witb the Qpkqowledffpent pf tbo indepen4^we 
of tbp TJi^ited States. At its qommenoeinent 
even"* colonel Barr^, who was decidedly a4r 
y^in^e to the measure of taxing Aniericf^ de- 
oji^red binQself persuaded) that a very small por*' 
tion of the British force would be suffiqient far 
pverpoming the resistanee of the colonies. Fer-f 
hap^ a war strictly naval n^ight have subdue^ 
tb^m. Perhaps top a land-war^ conducted witl^ 
a bolder spirit of enterprii^e, n]iigbt have qru^^hed 
their efforts^ Rut tbe Qod of nature bad form^ 
iJbm^ s^alies fpr independencfej^ an4 thQ sucqesis 
of Great Britaio in this cpnt^t wujd only have^ 
poilipQ^d an in^ntabl^ d^tiny, ^nd prepa^ 
a fntwe struggK Indeed even ^t ft latfl p^Q^ 
of tlie cpntestr the reduction, q£ tjb^. cplonieii 
nefw^. tovbav^ ^m stiJl witbi». tfe^ pQwer pf 
Biritain, for,^ befpr^ t a re«»h*ti»nj ftg^iwpt, tfc« 
further prpseQUtioft of pffen»v4^ mmwm w^ 

TT * AdplphuSy voL 2. p^ 87. 
+ Knox'g Exljra-Offici^ State-Pap^rsj. p* 27, 28. I^ond. 
1789. 
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adopted by the house of commons, the French 
minister had declared to the commissioners of 
America, that France was incapable of affording 
any further assistance. Fortunately for the in- 
terests both of Grreat Britain and of the colonies 
the pride of empire was just then abandoned, 
and the efforts of the government were thence- 
forward dcYoted to effect the substitution of an 
amicable alliance in the place of a connection 
no longer beneficial. 

In the last year of the war the ill success, 
with which it had been conducted, drove lord 
North from the helm, and placed the opposition- 
party in the possession of ministerial power. 
The new ministry immediately began to nego- 
tiate a peace, which was accelerated by the 
splendid advantages at length crowning the 
British arms in almost every region of the earth. 
In the east the exertions of France were ren- 
dered wholly unavailing ; in Europe the united 
efforts of France and Spain were confounded 
by the memorable defence of Gibraltar ; and in 
the West-Indies lord Rodney, adopting (k) for 
the first time the decisive manoeuvre, which has 
since become familiar, began that series of na- 
val victories, which has acquired for these 
countries the dominion of the seas. The ori- 
ginal object indeed of the war was IdSt, for the 
British empire was dismembered by the inde- 
pendence of the American states; but the 
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British empire, though dismembered; was not 
dishonomred. Summoning all its energies to 
resist a combination of enemies, which hoped 
to profit by its distress, it defied and baffled 
their united efforts ; and while the French mo- 
narchy was by this very war involved in finan* 
cial'ififficulty, which served to hasten its sub- 
version, and Spain * was reduced to depend for 
its chief support on the voluntary contributions 
of individuals, the British government even 
discharged with a punctilious fidelity its debt of 
honourable obligation to the loyalists of the ter- 
ritory, which it was necessitated to renounce. 
Valiant and fmthful even in its lowest depres- 
sion, it deserved to rise, and it did rise. 

That the separation of the American pro- 
vinces, though it wounded the pride of the 
British empire^ was so far from being detri- 
mental to its real interests, that a wise policy 
would even have suggested the measure, hid 
been declared by dean Tucker before the com- 
mencement of the struggle ; at its termination 
lord Sheffield illustrated the same principle by 
a particular detail, and it has recently been 
confirmed by the testimony, which Talleyrand 
has borne to the powerful operation of the 
causes still binding America in commercial con- 
nection with , the parent-state. The positive 

VOL. VIII. p 

* Adolphiu, vol. 3. p. 456. 
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detrimient, whidi appears to have resulted to 
our govenunent, was the accumulation of a 
debt of one hundred and sixteen millions. But 
in a government so various in its structure as 
that of Great Britain, who can say, that such 
an additional pressure may not have become 
necessary to the combination of its parts ? The 
existence of some public debt appears to have 
been indispensably required for establishing a 
connection between the moneyed interest of a 
^eat commercial state and the governing part 
of our mixed and balanced constitution ; and 
We know that the government, though loaded 
' with this additional incumbrance, did actually 
continue io discharge its functions with efficacy, 
and has since exerted a vigour, which has far 
exceeded allits preceding efforts. 

The war of America appears to have exer- 
cised influ^ices on the domestic parties of Great 
Britain, which merit to be noticed. 

The ministry, by which that war was con- 
ducted, owed probably much of its permanency 
to the popularity of a struggle for the rights of 
dominion and taxation. Acceptable to the 
people, as it at once indulged the love of do- 
minion, and presented the hope of an allevia- 
tion of the public burdens, it seems to have 
long given stability to the ministry, by which 
it had been undertaken, and was maintained, 
though, when the contest at last became 
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hopeless, the same war was the occasion 
of itafallw Solar therefore as tlie long con* 
tinuanoe of the administration of lord Nortli 
wa9 connected with the emancipation of the 
sovereign from the control of the whig aristo» 
cracy, most we regard the revolntionaty war of. 
America as iiistrumeDtol to this interior im^ 
pvoveme&l of the goyemment. 

The same wair appears at the same time to 
have worked that important change in the cha* 
racter of the Whigs, by which Mr. Burke * has 
slH^wq, that in the time of the French revolo^ 
tion they widely differed from those of the re* 
volution of England. The ascendency of lori 
ButQ had predisposed the party to this diange 
by tlbrowing it into4>ppositioo, where it acquired 
the habit of resisting the measures of the go- 
vermn^t. The war of America gradually led 
it on to the adoption of speculative principles the 
most independent. Though in the earlier part 
of that stouggle both^ portions of the Whigs, the 
two parties of lord Rockingham and lord Chat- 
ham^ contended for the imperial supremacy of 
the mother-country, and the former even main^ 
tained the right of imposing taxes, while it re« 
nounced the exercise of it as inexpedient, yet 
in their vehement opposition to the measures 

p 2 
, * Appeal from the New to the (Md Whigs. 
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of the government they were both led to pro- 
mulgate the most miqualified prineiples of re- 
sistance; The EnglifiA Whigs thus gradually 
abandoned that caution^ with which their pre- 
decessors had carefully moderated their most 
strenuous measures; and their appeal was at 
length openly and boldly made to the abstract 
rights of nature, instead of being anxiously re- 
'Stricted to the conventional rights of a political 
society. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the admiois- 
Iration of lord NcHlh should not only have given 
occasion to this change of the prindples of the 
Whigs, but should also have supplied them 
with the leader, who pushed their new prin- 
ciples to their utmost extent. Mr. Fox b^an 
his public life with the ministry of that states- 
man, as a lord of the admiralty, in which se- 
condary character he continued during four 
years to give his support to the government. 
Dismissed with some circumstances of slight, 
he joined the opposition, and in the debate on 
the bill for shutting the port of Boston, he first 
exhibited tibose powerful energies of mind, 
which constituted him the parliamentary leader 
of the modem Whigs. Having come over to 
the Whigs from their political adversaries, he 
was captivated by the maxims of independence 
which the philosophic fancy of Burke arrayed 
in additional attractions. To him, who so 
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adorned them, they had long been familiar, for 
he had long before entered into public life un- 
der the auspices of the marquess of Rocking- 
ham, and had deliberately formed his opinion^ 
in the school of original whiggism ; but to the 
proselyte they presented themselves with all 
the brilliancy of novelty, filling him witli a 
rapturous admiration of their beauty, rather 
than a sober conviction of their utUity. A cha- 
racteristic difference of conduct has accordingly 
since distinguished the preceptor and the pupil. 
The latter continued through all the alarms of 
a revolutionary period to maintain with una- 
bated vehemence that opposition, without which 
indeed our deliberative goverqment would lan- 
guish and decay, while the former became the 
advocate of established order, and, happily for 
these countries, and for the world, arrested the 
natural disposition to sympathise with the efforts 
even of a misguided people, struggling to be 
firee. 

The personal character of lord North was 
such, as developed these important results in the 
manner least disadvantageous to the principles 
of the government. The dispute with America 
did not originate in his administration. Having 
found it already begun, he prosecuted it with 
hesitation ; and * so acceptable was the war to 

" Adolphus, voL 2. p. 4fl 1, 412. 
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the people, that the opposition at one tiaie re- 
tired from the parliament, despmring .of success 
in a struggle, in which they were not supported 
hy the nation. The private integrity of Hhe 
minister, which was unimpeached^ gave a dig- 
nity to his administration ; the extraordinary 
ameiiity of his manners iUsarmed the animosity 
of his opp<ments even in the most vidient oon- 
tentions. He was the minister c^ the crown, 
and he laboured to support its pretensions ; but 
his mj^rt was qudified by his UKurality and 
his moderation. The ^eat faults of his go- 
vernment were a fodlity of cmnpliance and 
a dilatory indecision. These fitted him to lose 
America, but they could not enable him to be 
dangerous to the constitution. 

To our part of the United Kingdom t^ war 
of America was the crisis of constvtotional im- 
provement, in the language ^of the sfitthw of 
Irish independence, that war was *^ the harvest 
of Ireland.'' Great Britain in that arduous 
stiliggl^ discovered the necessity of conceding 
those rights c^ commerce and legislation, which 
raised our country from the imsery of a b^- 
gared province to the enjoym^sit of some por- 
tion of the pro£^rity of national independ^ioe. 
The war of America was therefore to us, what 
the wars of Lewis XIV. were to the sista:- 
island, the agony of our liberty, the birth-pang 
of our political importance. Another revolu- 
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tioQ has since terminated the separate history 
of our country. The Americaa revolution 
raised Ireland to the rank of a kingdom } the 
revolution of France has since incorporated it 
with the government of Great Britain. 



(a) On this subject Mr. Adolphus has remark- 
ed, that, ** it is a point of propriety and deli- 
cacy, in the course of parliamentary debate, 
when an address to the throne is under discus- 
sion, to show respect to the king, by consider- 
ing his speech as the production of the minis- 
ter, in order to take away all appearance of of- 
fence from the free maimer in which it is can* 
vadsed : but when, in order to stigmatize the 
minister, the sovereign is involved as an ac- 
complice in a charge so meanly criminal, as 
that of uttering a direct falsehood, such a dis- 
crimination (between the king and the minister) 
is rather in the nature of guilty subteifiige^ 
than of respectful distinction. Vol. 1. p. 116» 
However this may be, the example was fol- 
lowed by the marquess of Rockingham in par- 
liament in the year I78I. Ibid. vol. 3. p. 381. 

(b) The privilege of parliament, it was pr<^i 
nounced by the chief-justice Pratt^ could be for- 
feited only by treason^ felony, or an actual 
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breach of the peace. Annals of George IIL 
vol. 1. p. 93. 

(c) ^^ A practice had obtained in the secre- 
tarjr's office ever since the restoration, grounded 
on some clauses in the acts for regulating the 
press, of issuing general warrants to take up 
(without naming any person in particular) the 
authors, printers, and publishers of such ob- 
scene or seditious libels, as were particularly 
specified in-the warrant When these acts ex- 
pired in 1694, the same practice was inad- 
vertently continued, in every reign and under 
every administration, except the four last years 
of queen Aimef do\m to the year 1763 ; when 
such a warrant being issued to apprehend the 
authors, prmters, and publishers of a certain 
seditious Ubel, its validity was disputed* and the 
warrant was adjudged by the whole court of 
king's-bench to be void in the case of Mo- 
ney V. Leach^ Tdn. 5. Geo. III. B. R. After 
which the issuing of 9uch general warrants was 
declared illegal by a vote of the house of 
commons.'' Blackstone's Comm. b. 4. ch. 21. 
note* 

(d) Mr. Yorke having given notice that, in a 
prqij^sed enquiry into the expedition to the 
S<^e)dt, he woiUd enforce the standing order 
for excluding strangers, this notice, and the 
discussion which it occasioned, were taken into 
consideration in a debating society, in which 
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John Gale Jones presided, and a placard was 
published, censuring the conduct of Mr. Torke, 
and also of Mr. Windham, who had in the dis- 
cussion expressed sentiments conceived to be 
unfavourable to the liberty of the press. Jones 
was committed to Newgate, and Sir Francis 
Burdett moved the house for his liberation, but 
the motion was negatived. Sir Francis shortly 
afterwards addressed a letter in Gobbet's Week- 
ly Political Register to his constituents, for 
which he was committed to the tower. He 
brought an action at law against the speaker, 
the sei^eant at arms, and the governor of the 
tower i but the court of king's bench declared, 
that the privileges of parliament were not cog- 
nisable by a court of law, but were a part 
of the law of the land, so that the right of 
imprisoning its own members was confirmed to 
the house. 

(e) The boroughs of Cricklade, Aylesbury, 
Grampound, and very recently Newark. 

(f) This was strongly stated by Mr. Burke 
in his speech on the question of taxing the 
American colonies, in which he described the 
minister as formed first in the study of the 
law, and then in the business of office. 

(jff) The city of Manilla in the Philippine 
islands having being been taken by the British 
in the year 1762, it was agreed that it should 
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be ransomed, but tlie ransom wos nerer paid* 
Pinkertott's Mod. Greogr. vol. 2. p. 453, 

(h) Armed catters were fitted out for sup- 
pressing the trade with the Spanish colonies^ 
and also the trade with the French West-Indies* 
Annals of George III. vol. 1. p. 118, 119. 

(i) The earl of Guilford, his father, had been 
tutor to George UI, and lord North had per- 
formed the part of Syphax in the tragedj of Cato 
at Leicester-house, when the young prince per- 
formed that of Fortius. View of the Hist, of 
Great Britain during the Administration of 
Lord North, p. 6, note, Dubl. 1782. 

(k) The late captain Countess, a brave and 
respected officer, informed the author, that he 
was then first lieutenant on board the ship of 
lord Gardiner, which first broke the French line» 
and that he considered the maneeuvre as on 
that occasion accidentally performed. He re- 
ported that he had be^ below, and when he 
came on deck, he perceived that the ship had 
become entangled in the French line, on which 
account it was determined to proceed. From 
this statement it follows that lord Rodney, 
though he had the manoeuvre under considera- 
tion, had not finally determined to try the exe- 
cution. In the Annals ei ^George HI. lord 
Rodney is described as having brok^a the line 
in his oMm ship* 
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LECTURE LXXIX. 



Of the. history cf Ireland^ from the JRevoltition 
of England in the year 1689 to the accession 
of George J. in the year 1714. 



Treaty of Limerick 1691 

Penal Code hegun 1695 

Aime 1702 

Penal Chde completed I709 

The revolution, which placed William on the 
throne of these islands, however ultimately be- 
neficial to every part of tihe British empire, was 
not, in its immediate operation, the crisis of 
the constitutional liberty of Ireland. It indeed 
arrested the violence, which would have over- 
whelmed in one common ruin the religious es- 
tablishment of the Protestants, and the politi- 
cal rights both of them and of their adversaries ; 
and it became, as shall bo shown, the epoch 
of a series of events, which at the dose of al- 
most a century, terminated in bestowing upon 
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Ireland the blessings of political freedom and of 
commercial prosperity. This was all which 
such an event could effect for a country so un- 
prepared for receiving the adjustments of a ba- 
lanced constitution. The parties of our island 
had been for centuries opposed, not in the civic 
struggle of contending orders, eager only for 
preeminence, and slowly ascertaining their po- 
litical stations by the alternations of temporary 
triumph, but in. the deadly feud of exasperated 
enemies, who saw their safety only in the en- 
tire subjugation, and the lasting depression of 
their adversaries. In these circumstances it 
was absolutely impossible that the elevation of 
William, or indeed any other revolution, should 
at once introduce into Ireland the advantages 
of freedom. The two religious parties were 
committed together in hostility at that time ir- 
reconcilable ; and all which could then be done 
for liberty, was to humble that one of the con- 
tending parties, which had attached, itself to- 
the support of despotism, and to establish the 
other in the undisputed possession of the power 
of the state. 

No political reasoner will pretend to say, that 
such a state of affairs was a state of liberty. 
Political freedom is very different from the ex- 
elusive predominance of a party, however com- 
mendable may be the principles of that party, 
or however urgent the necessity of its defensive 
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precautions. It is not the mere form of a deli- 
berative legislature, which can authorise a go- 
remment to pretaid to this high distinction ; 
nor can a country be said to be free, in which 
a majority of the inhabitants are strangers to 
the rights of citizens. To be truly free, the 
government should sjrmpathise with all, who 
are subjected to its control ; its voice should be 
responsive to the general feeling, excited by the 
general interest ; and its power should be the 
concentrated force of all the various aiergies 
of the entire community. Tom as our country 
had been for ages by the violences of its Ac- 
tions, it was then incapable of becoming the 
iscene of a <x>mbination so rare and precious, as 
a duly balanced and compreh^isive constitution. 
Those factions could not be brought to, coope- 
rate for the public welfare in any common sys- 
stem of political action ; and it appears to have 
been indispensable to the subsequent prospe- 
rity of Ireland, that one of them should be ex- 
cluded for a time, not only from all connection 
with the government, but also from almost all 
{>articipation of the rights of subjects. 
. Nor did even the protestant party of Ireland 
at that time (a) possess the privil^es of free.^ 
dom. Independently oi the claim of external 
control, which was resolutely asserted by the 
parliament of England, and actually es^ercised 
to the prejudice <^ the commercial interests of 
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thiscoontry, those domesttcrights, which aremore 
immediately interestingy were destitate of the 
protection belonging to a government of liberty. 
Th6^ duration of the parliament was limited only 
by the pleasure, or by the life of the sovereign ; 
the jucj^es were the dependent ministers of the 
executive autibority; and from the abuse of 
power no man could defend himself by the in<- 
valuable priyil^e of the writ of habeas carpus. 
The government bore indeed an exterior re- 
eemblance to that of England, for it had, like 
its models the estates of parliament distributed 
in the smne manner^ and conducting their pro- 
ceedings with a dose correspondence of forma^ 
lity; but the mass was not animated by the 
Boul of freedom, and served only to maintain a 
recollection of the original, which it affected to 
represent. The Romim-Catholics were depress 
86d, but the Protestants were not free. The 
stirc^Ie &r powe!i^ had eeased, but the struggle 
Ibr a constitution was yet to be maintauied ; and 
it was only the entire removal of all apprehen- 
sion of the renewal of the former^ wluch could 
permit the Protestants to engage in this other 
contest for constitutiotial freedom with the 
English government. 

The sentiment which I have advanced, is not 
the refinement of a theoiist, imagining a com- 
bination of causes atid eflflects, which may be 
best acoommodatied to a favourite system of 
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opinions. It is the position even of the wator 
of Irishvfreedom, who was also the grand ad- 
vocate for the relaxation of all restrictions es^ 
pecially affecting Roman Catholics. ** The* 
penal code/' said * Mr. Qrattan, ** is the diiell, 
in which the protestant power has beetf hatched i^ 
and now it is become a bird, it must burst the 
shell asunder, or perish in if This diiriin-^ 
goished advocate of a comprehensive policy, in 
all tibe eagerness of reprobation, with whidi he 
inveighed against the code of exdasion, saw 
however that it had prepared the ground, on 
whidh he then contended for its abolition. He 
condemned the choice of those, who 46Aiould 
persist in preferring '^ a protestant settlement 
to an Irish nation i** but he cleariy perceived 
that the previous establishment of thiU; protest* 
ant settlement, fortified as it had been on every 
side by the impenetrable barrier of the penal 
laws, had cherished and matured the powa% 
with the aid of which he himself had after- 
wards vindicietted the liberties of his country. 

But this is W consideration, which involves 
another relation besides that of the domestic 
partis of Ireland. The animosity of these par<i- 
ties, however exasperated in a long series of 
hostility, might have been gradually modwated 
by the experience of its mischief, and Ae whole 

. * Seward's Collectanea Poh'tica, vol. 1. p. 29a. Dujblin, 
1801. 
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people might thus at length have been qualified 
to co<^rate for the general advantage ; but in 
this case no external agency should have been 
employed in maintaining the jealousy of either, 
and playing the one party i^inst the other, to 
preserve, lor to acquire, an ascendency over 
both. This external agency however must 
necessarily have be^i employed, as soon its it 
should have been discovered that the two par-^ 
ties were banning to be disposed to unite* It 
would have been the obvious policy of the Bri- 
tish government to control each party by the 
other. It would have been the not less obvious 
policy of France to avaU itself of the discontent of 
a depressed party, before it should be finally ex- 
tinguished. To protest against the interferences^ 
which such policy might suggest, would be as 
vahi as to complain that our seas are agitated 
by the lunar influence, or that the movements 
of our attendant planet are disordered by the 
agency of the central luminary. 

The penal code, which suppressed the stri^le 
of the Irish parties, by reducing to an extreme, 
but a temporary humiliation, that one which 
was formidable by its numbers, and by its prin- 
<nples unaccommodated to the recent revolu- 
tion, was thus the apparatus of the subsequent 
aggrandisement of our country. The revolu- 
Jtion of England accordingly, though not an 
epoch lof actual liberty to Ireland, was yet a 
crisis of its distant preparation ; and, circum- 
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i^laiioedas Ireland was, both hxternaUy in re-^ 
gard to its domestic dissensions, and extemalljr 
in respect of its fore^ relations, the prepanu 
ticNQ, which may be considered as having been 
then b^un, appears to have* been that, which 
alone .was adapted to its peculiar situation. It 
is indeed (rf>servable, that the present interests 
of all parties were sacrificed by the arrange* 
ment, except so far as it may have been neces- 
sary to the security of the Protestants. It was 
not the present interest of the Protestants to 
sink into indigence a large majority of the po- 
pulation of their country, for their traders must 
have suffered in th^ general suffering of so con- 
siderable a portion c^ the inhabitants, and their 
gentry, however they have been gratified by a 
nominal increase of rents undertaken by a de- 
graded tenantry, must in the real depreciation 
of their estates have paid dearly for the full es- 
tablii^ment of their own exclusive ascendency. 
Neither was it then the interest of the English go- 
vernment to reduce to apolitical annihilation one 
of those two parties, whose mutual jealousy and 
apprehension wouldhavebestfamished the means 
of preserving its dominion over Ireland, at that 
time subject to a distinct government. But it was 
the remote interest of the Irish nation, Roman- 
Catholics together with Protestants, that the 
stru^le of the two parties should be suj^ressed 
VOL. vm. a 
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tot a time sufficiently loi^, to allow one of 
them to acquire a strength, which might in &^ 
Yourahle circumstances r^el the domination of 
the sister-country^ and thus eveptoally acquire, 
even for the party at the time in a state of de- 
gradation, the advantages of freedom. In tiiiis 
view the Roman-Catholic of the present day 
may regard the penal code with at least a mo- 
derated feeling, for he may see in it the genne 
of all that general prosperity, in the enjoyment 
of which he has lai^ely partidpated, though not 
equally elevated in the constitution with his pro- 
testant countrymen. 

It has heen remarked* by Somerville, that 
the conduct of James in his government of Ire- 
land, after he had withdrawn himself from Eng^ 
land, served in various ways to strengthen the 
<^ause of the Bevolution in the country, which he 
had abandoned. We may now observe, that it 
was not less auxiliary to the only direct opera- ^ 
tlon, which that revolution could have in a 
country so circumstanced as Ireland, since it 
stimulated the Protestants to complete the hu- 
miliation of the, Roman-Catholics. In r^;ard 
to the people of England it was a period of royal 
jprobation, which exhibited without disguise the 
bigotry and despotism of the prince, who had 
abdicated their throne, and convincing all, Who 

* Political Tnm8action8> p. 397^ &c. 
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stiU^ he^tUffed' l>etweeii^^ their habitaal allegiance 
asKitheir pati4€i;isai» tJiat it was necessary to 
sacrifice the former to the latter, gare a secure 
estfliUishmeHt to the yet recent revrfotien. 
Ther ifflihap^y sittiMion of this country did nefe 
admit of an influebce of this kind. Here the 
Mi^uggle was for power imd safety, not for alle-t 
gmnce or for freedom; and the conduct of 
Jaines could promote the improvement of Ire- 
land^ only by hastening the termination of the 
struggle of iter parties. This indeed it hastened 
by every imaginable exasperation of the Protes- 
tants, for these 'were taught in this short inter^ 
val to r^ard the Roman-Catholics as a party, 
the eadstehce of which was incompatible nith 
their own security. A display of the strength 
of their adrersaries, if not accompahiM by pro-^ 
vocation so alarming, might perhaps have sug- 
gested the eicpediency of mutual forbeartmce, 
and toleration, and thtisliave retained the coun-i 
try in a state of balanced opposition ; but the 
provocation of the Irish government of James 
was^so outrageous, that the ruiriof hispftrty was 
iftpevocably decidi^d; and the ' grdtind-plot of 
Irish prosperity was prepared by the entire re- 
moval of an interfering interest. 

li^Hiile Janaes ^till wore the crown of Eng- 
land/ he was sensible of the necessity of so 
moderating his conduct, that it might not cauile 

« 2 
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imy unnecessary alarm to his protestant sub- 
jects. Even indeed after be bad abandoned 
England, be was still influenced by tbeliope of 
effecting bis restoration, and was tberefore still 
desirous of declining tbose extreme measures, 
towards whicb be was m^ed by bis roman- 
catbolic adherents j but depending entirely on 
the Roman-Catholics of Ireland for his sup- 
port, he was necessitated to secure their attaich- 
ment by an unlimited compliance with their de^ 
mands. Not only therefore were persons of 
that party placed in all the confidential situa- 
tions of 4he state, but by the repeal of the Acts 
^f Settlement almost the whole arrapgementof 
property was reversed in their favour, after it 
had subsisted iwenfty-seven years. Nor* was 
that party contented with a reversal of these 
iujportant statutes, but their act was extended 
to an almost entire confiscation of the landed 
property of the Protestants, subjecting to for* 
feiture the estates of all those persons residing 
in any of the three kingdoms, who did not ac- 
knowledge James to be king, or, which compre- 
hended almost every individual among them^ 
had maintfi^ned any correspondence with those^ 
who opposed his title. This might be deemed 
a very sufficient indu}gence of the violence of 
the Boman-Catholics, as it not only resumed 

* Inland, yol. S, p. 538. 
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the forfeitures of the RestoratioD, but also' 
swept away the remnant of the property of their 
adversaries. But mere plunder eould not satis- 
fy it, and* an act was passed, proscribing as 
guilty of high treason two thousand four hum 
dred and sixty-one persons, whom the king him- 
self was precluded from pardoning after an ap- 
pointed day. Certain periods were indeed as- 
signed, within which the persons, thus hastily 
condemned, were permitted to prove their in- 
nocence ; but the statute was carefully conceal- 
ed from the knowledge of those, whom it so 
deeply concerned, nor was a view of it obtained 
by any individual of the number, imtil four 
months had elapsed from the day limited for: 
pardoning. 

It is easy for those, who live after the^conten-^ 
tions of party have been moderated,^, to indulge 
themselves in the agreeable speculations of an 
enlarged liberality; imd most desirable it is,, 
that such sentiments should be cherished alike 
on both sides, by Roman-Catholics as well aa 
Protestants, to the final extinction of the feud, 
which has dishonoured the annals of our coun- 
try. But to judge what might be now agree- 
able to. the dictates of an enlightened policy, is 
a consideration very distinct from forming a 
just judgment of the conduct of our ancestors 

* Lebnd, voL 3, p. 538,,5a9. 
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ia cirouQistances widely different. For pro- 
nooncing upon their conduct we should bring 
ourselves near to the time, in which they acted, 
and, instead of hastily judging th^m by maxims 
accommodated to the circumstances of a later 
period, we should place ourselves in imagination 
amidst the provocations, which excited their re- 
sentment, and the alarms, which justified their 
apprehensions. 

What then were the circumstances of the 
Irish Protestants at the close of the brief domi- 
nation, which James personally exercised in 
their country^ The main establishment of the 
property oi the nation was, after the la|>se of 
lAany, years, abruptly subverted, without. any of 
that patient endeavour to reconcile interfering 
claims, which had accompanied the Act of Set- 
tlement, but on ihe contrary with additional 
provisions of rapine, which coni^scated almost 
llie whole of the Mmaining landed property of 
the Protestants. To<5rown this act of plunder 
a law of proscription subjected a multitude of 
persons to the penalties of treason, the existence 
of which, by a refinement of judicial perfidy, 
was carefully and effectually ^concealed from 
those, to whom it affected to allow an opportu- 
nity of vindicating thdr innocence. While 
such were the acts of the party, the peculiar 
measures of James himself were atrocious vio- 
lations of the principles of the constitution. 
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The house, of oommons, which he convened^ 
was almost entirely composed of persons nomi- 
nated hy his minister ; evea while a parliament 
"uo constituted was sitting, he imposed a tax hy 
an arbitrary proclamation ; and he eked oat hia 
exaction by the infamous coinage of base money, 
for which he extorted, at certain rates fixed by 
himself, the staple commodities of the kingdom. 
By such measures the abhorrence of despotism 
was combined with the strong animosity of re- 
ligious party. The Protestants learned to 
dread the ascendency of the adversaries of their 
church, as the ^x^mpletion of all the evils, of 
rapine, proscription, and tyranny ; and saw no 
safety, except in maintaining, with the most 
jealous and vigilant precaution, the superiority, 
which was speedily transferred to them by the 
fortune 6f war. Grievous were the charges,, 
which the Protestants of that day brought 
agamst the Roman-Catholics; 'Vand grievous-* 
ly,-' itmus^tbe acknowledged, have the latter 
** answered" them. 

The war of the Revolution had been beguff 
in Ireland even before the arrival of James^ the 
Protestants having in various parts of thJ3 coun- 
try taken up arms to support the x^ause of the 
prince of Orange, then sovereign of England. 
The resistance of the Protestants was however 
speedy reduced to 4ibe brave efforts' o# the En^ 
maldlleners/ and the justly celebrated defence of 
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Deny* By tbe uncalculating, but suocesfiifiil 
beroism, of tbese two parties of Protestante^ 
were tbe efforts baffled, iSrst of tbe cbief gover- 
nor, and afterwards of Jfunes bimself, and the 
cause of tbeir religion and religious and civil 
liberties maintained, until William arrived with 
an army to resctie this country from a govern-^ 
ment, which would have subjected it to a 
wretched dependence upon France, broken do¥m 
the resources of Great Britain by a near and 
harassing hostility, and by enfeebling the Britisb 
power have destroyed the equilibrium erf Europe, 
and arrested the general improvement of na<- 
tions. This brief, but most important war, was 
concluded in the year 1691 by the capitulation 
of Limerick, when the superiority of the Pro- 
testants was finally ascertained) and the political 
connection of the two islands secured* 

It has been repeatedly urged, and especially 
in the present time, that the treaty then con-* 
eluded has been grossly violated by the Pro- 
testants, who have accordingly been required to 
maintain the faith of nations by abrc^ting 
every distinction still existing between persons 
professing the two religions. This acccusation, 
which had been abandoned from the reign of 
Anne, was resumed at the accession of Geoige 
III, in an address prepared by the Roman-Ga- 
tholics, but not formally presented to the Go- 
vemmentf It was afterwards communicated to 
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the public by doctor Cnrry, in his ♦Review of 
the Civil Wdrs of Ireland, and was answered 
by doctor Brown, who was not long since a 
principal member of this miiverdity, and was at 
that time one of its representatives in parlia- 
ment. It has been since repeated, both in a 
petition of the Roman-Catholics, and also by 
t Mr. Plowden, who has indeed noticed, though 
without undertaking to refute, the argument of 
doctor Brown. As the numerous misrepresen- 
tations of Mr. Plowden are happily buried under 
the weight of three enormous quartoes, Mr. 
Pamdl, but with a prudent neglect of the argu- 
ment of his adversary, has circulated the charge 
in a more portable form. Last of all, . and in 
the present year, the cause is adopted by Mr. 
John O'Driscol, in a work, which he has enti- 
tled a history of Ireland, but which, as he has 
scarcely in a single instance cited an authority, 
can scarcely be considered as meriting the ap- 
pellation. 

The treaty of Limerick consisted of two dis- 
tinct sets of articles ; the military, which were 
executed at the time, and the civil, which have 
become a subject of complaint and controversy. 
Of the civil articles the first, which (b) alone 

• Vol. 2, p. 265— 271, Dubl 1786; 
t Hist; Review of the State of Ireland, vol. 1. p. 213. Lond. 
IBOS. 
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WM general, conceded to the RomanrCathoUcs^ 
that they, should, in regard to their religion, be 
placed in the same situation, in which they had 
been under the government of Charles II. The 
other articles, which were not general, like the 
firsts secured to certain persons, ot classes of 
persons;,' the possession of their properties, and 
the exercise of their professions and tmdes* 
The first article, it should also be remarked, in 
promii^g that, 9s soon as a parliament could 
be ass^embled, tiieir ms^esties should endeavour 
to procure from it a further security (m the 
Boman-Catholics, admitted that the security 
then giveft by the executive authority, was in- 
sufiEicient, and that the enactments of a parlia- 
ment were necessary for rendering the treaty 
valid and complete. 

As all cUsqualifications, imposed by tlie p^dal 
laws on the Rpman-Gatholics of Ireland, have 
been at various tunes removed, except those by 
which they are excluded from the parliament, 
and from the higher ofl&ces of the stat^, the 
question at this day relates .qialy: to these exclu- 
sions } and in examining the obligatiions of the 
treaty, with the intentipp^vpf determining whe- 
ther they afford a justificatic^. of the urgent re- 
presentations now made by their advocates, we 
have only to consider, whether the treaty con- 
toins any thing, which may indicate that it was 
in the contemplation of the contracting parties. 
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to jMrotect thein against the imisefaief of. such 
disqualifications. 

tit is obvious to remark, in the vety com- 
mencement of this ex^mtiinationy that thej^pc^- 
ration of the treaty into two dktihct sete of ar« 
tides, one civil, the other military, appears to 
signify very plainly, that both parties distinctly 
understood, that the military articles might 
then be ftially concluded, as in any other ease 
of military operations, but that tbe civil ar- 
ticles, as involving questions of. constitution: and 
government, could not be valid without the ra^ 
lificat^ of a h^er authority. Avcoofirmation 
of the dvil articles, was indeed, promised in the 
teeaty, to be oJM^laed firom.the king, and.they 
were accordii^y so confirmed ; but it was well 
understood,^ that even the authority of the king 
was »6t sufficiient for determinii]^ questions of 
1^ constitution, and the first . article there&re^ 
which^ alone was gaaeral, and therefore jalone 
can be a subject of discussion at the {^resent 
day^ ccmtainedan express reference to tibe au« 
thorily of a parliMaent, for such further^ cmt 
stronger security, as the rat^ation of the king 
himself was unabje ta, afford. : The ratification 
was withheld by the parliament,^ which^ in the 
act fc»r confirming the ti^eaty^ 'Oniitte4;the .first 
article, restricting at th^ siUfte time tiie rest in 
various particulars. 

This it ntight be^supposed would be sufficient 
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for putting an end to all discussion concerning 
the first, and now the only important article of 
the treaty. It was of a nature requiring the ra- 
tification of a parliament for its validity; the 
necessity of obtaining such ^ a ratification was 
acknowlec^ed by the contracting parties in the 
very t&nns of the article ; and, that ratification 
having been withheld by the legislature, the ar- 
ticle was accordingly invalid, and cannot now 
support any just pretension. But the advo- 
cates of the Roman-Cathdiics do not rest here. 
They contend that, since the advantages of the 
capitulation of Limerick were retained, the 
parliament was not free to withhold the ratifi- 
cation of any of the articles, upon which that 
capitulation was concluded. They speak of the 
French squadron, which was then expected to 
bring assistance to the Roman-Catholics, and ac- 
tually arrived within a few days afterwards ; and 
urge that the full compensation should, in all 
fairness, have been paid for anticipating the 
mischiefs, which would have followed a post- 
ponement of the treaty. To this plea it is suf- 
ficient to reply, that the capitulating party was 
fully aware of the contingeaacy, to which this 
part of the treaty was exposed, and with that 
knowledge, actually implied in the terms of the 
article, had consented to abide the risk. The 
case is indeed one, in which every jurist, from 
Grotius to VatteU has already pronounced an 
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opinioii, adverse to the pretension of the Ro« 
man-Catholics. The particular case, which 
these writers have considered in relation to 
such a question, is that of the roman army sur- 
rendered at the Caudine Forks, and they have 
concurred in determining, that the roman se- 
nate was not hound, either to conclude a peace 
i^eeably to the capitulation, or to send back 
their army into the defile, from which it had 
been extricated by the treaty. The Samnites 
had concluded the treaty with an authority, 
which they knew to be incompetent, and they 
were to abide the contingency. 

But these considerations may be waived, and 
the pretension of the Roman-Catholics be ne- 
vertheless set aside, for the first article, if ex- 
amined, Mdll be found to have no relation what- 
soever to civil or political rights, and conse- 
quently to have no bearing upon the question 
now depending with that party. The only pri- 
vileges, conceded by that article, are privileges 
in the exercise of the religion of Roman-Catho- 
lics. There is no allusion whatsoever to civil 
or political rights; and consequently even 
though the article had been fully ratified by the 
legislature, no such rights could be supposed to 
have been conceded by the treaty. The further 
security, which, it was promised, their majes- 
ties Bhoidd endeavour to procure, was the en- 
actment x>f regulations, which should preserve 
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Rotnan-Catholics *^ firoii!i distutbanee upon the 
accoant of their said- rifiligioti/' It tn)uld he a 
very tague and exttaoiNJinai'y mode ^of inters 
pretrisiiTOil in^teed; wMch wotdd cdnstme 'this 
article to signify, that a free participation of 
political pow* should be conceded, as neces- 
sary to the protection of th&t, which was pro- 
perfy a part of the mere police of the adminis^ 
tration. 

Neither are we left to conjecture tnerefy that 
the cohcessidn of civil or" political rights was 
not in contemplation; when the articles of this 
treaty were prepared, for ^d have the articles 
previously offered by the Roman-Catholics, and 
rejected by Ginckel, as demanding advantages 
too considerable to be granted j and even in 
these we find no attention to such rights^ 
though the Iri^h are said to have been stimti- 
lated by their French aoxiliaHes to reqtiire con- 
ditions, which ^tiottld not be conceded. It U 
indeed easily coiibeiVible, thtit thie right of sit- 
ting hi parliament shoidA not have entered intb 
the views of the tiegotiatltig parties. The Rb^ 
man-Catholies had never been exduded from 
parliament in Iceland, as in England, and 
therefore the possession of the right of admiiS- 
sion would not occilr i^a subject of sfipulatlon. 
On tte other hand it coiild hot be said that this 
right may failriy be undei^tOod to be^ iHcltided 
among the privileges, which they afe said to 
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have enjoyed in the reign of Charles 11. because 
practically they did not then enjoy it, the exist- 
ence of the Irish parliament having been wholly 
suspended from the year 1666, and consequently 
during the whole of that portion of the reign of 
Charles 11. which followed the settlement of the 
affairs of Ireland^. Mr. O'Driscol has * boldly 
asserted, that in the reign of Charles IL Roman- 
Catholics sat in both houses of parliament ; but 
he has omitted to state, that this was confitied 
to its commencement, and that during nineteen 
years there was not any parliament, in which 
they might sit. It is admitted that by the laws 
Homan-Catholics could not then enjoy civil ofr 
fiees; and it is only pleaded, that they held 
them by connivance. 

In this discussion importance has been at- 
tached, though with little reason, to a passage 
of the history of Burnet, in which he has de- 
dared that Ginckel had been authorised by 
William to grant all the demands which should 
be made, so that the war might be brought to a 
conclusion. Though our concern is, not wiih 
the intentions and motives of William, who was 
impatient to prosecute without interruption his 
continental war, but with the treaty which was 
actually concluded, yet it may be ftirther re- 
marked, that in this case the autliority of Bur- 

* Hist, of Ireland, vol. 2. p. 339. Loud. 1827. 
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net is entitled to little respect, for he * has 
added that every thing was granted, whereas 
we know from Story's t history, that the de- 
mands of the Roman-Catholics were explicitly 
rejected, as contradictory to the laws of Eng- 
land, and other conditions, as not liaUe to this 
ohjection, offered in their place. The whole of 
the narration of the treaty, as given by Burnet, 
is singularly inaccurate, as even those will ad- 
mit, who endeavour to avail themselves of his 
authority, for he asserts that the articles of ca- 
pitulation were punctually executed, taking no 
notice whatever of the ratification of the Irish 
parliament, nor of the refusal of that ratification 
to the first and most important article. 

The sum of this discussion may be thus 
briefly stated. It was agreed that, in regard to 
the exercise of their religion, the Rcwnan-Ca- 
tholics of Ireland should be placed in the same 
situation, in which they had stood in the time 
of Charles II, when however it was exercised on- 
ly by connivance ; but that how far they should 
in this respect be protected from disturbance, 
must be left to the determination of a parlia- 
ment to be held in Ireland. The ratification 
of this article was however withheld by th^ 
|[>arliament, which in its act of confirmation 

* Hist, of Iiis own time, vol. 2. p. 4j7. 
t P. 2S1. Lond. 1693. 
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omitted the article ; and the Roman-Catholics of 
Irdand were accordingly left in this respect to the 
general operation of the laws, and to the discre^ 
tion of those persons, who might be intrusted 
with the administration of the government. We 
cannot here discover the principle of any claim 
of political power, even though the treaty should 
have received from the parliament an unre- 
served ratification; neither can we perceive, 
that the parliament was by any consideration of 
constitutional law bound to ratify the treaty, as 
it was concluded, or by any determination of 
the law of nations required to forego the ad- 
vantage, which had been surrendered expressly 
on the mere chance of its acquiescence. Such 
is the true state of a discussion, which even 
now is pressed upon the attention of Protest- 
ants, though Roman-Catholics actually enjoy 
ths exercise of their religion, \he only general 
right really in question, far more perfectly and 
securely than in the reign, to which the treaty 
refers as the standard of the stipulation. 

I cannot quit this subject without noticing 
some remarkable instances of misrepresentation 
in the account of this tneinsaction, which has 
been given by Mr. Plowden. He * has quoted 
the authority of Harris for two assertions : the 
one» that the lords justices and general Ginckel 

* Hist* Review, voj. 1. p. 196. 
VOL. VIII. B 
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endeavoured to render the first article of aa 
little force as possible; the other, that the infe- 
rior magistrates were guilty of a variety of in- 
fractions of the same article. In r^ard to the 
former the * statement of Harris is» that ^^ each 
jparty*' endeavoured, as much as possible, to 
^lude the foxce, not of the first article of the 
treaty, but of that one of the military articles, 
which provided for the liberty of removing into 
France. In respect of the latt^ itf must be 
ttcknowledged, that the words quoted by Mr. 
Plowden t are found in Harris's history ; but 
he has omitted to mention, that they are imme- 
diately succeeded by mi account of the exertions 
enaployed by the lords justices to correct these 
abuses, which, the historian has added, procured 
for the Irish ample redress. In the same spirit 
too he has noticed the account, which Harris t^ 
has given of the conduct of lord Capel, omittii^ 
all mention of the opposition, which that noble- 
man encountered from his colleagues and the 
judges. 

No regulation had yet been made for e^^clud- 
ing Roman-Catholics from the Irish parliament; 
but at this time, when the question of ascend-* 
ency had been decided by the struggle of James, 
it wa« deemed by the. English parliament neces^ 

* Life of William III. p. 350. Dubl. 1749. 
t IWd. p#357. t Ibid. p. 417. 
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sary that the legislature, shortly to be assembled 
in Ireland for the regulation ^f the affairs of 
that country, should he wholly protestant A 
law was accordingly enacted for this purpose in 
England in the year following the capitulation 
of Limerick; and by this law the constitution 
of the Irish parliament was regulated, until a 
similar regulation was formally adopted by that 
parliament in the second year of the reign of 
Anne. 

A parliament was assembled in Ireland in the 
year 1692, after an interruption of twenty-six 
years, unless the assembly convened by James 
after his abdication should be considered as en- 
titled to the name. A contest however about 
the right of originating money-bills having very 
soon arisen between this parliament and the 
lord lieutenant, it was speedily prorogued, and 
was dissolved in the following year. The ques- 
tion of the ratification of the articles of Lime- 
rick was on this account postponed to the year 
1695, when a restricted confirmation was en- 
acted, as has been already mentioned. It is 
observable, that the earliest of those statutes, 
which constituted what is named the penal code, 
was enacted in the same session. The begin- 
ning therefore of that code, instead of having 
been, as it has been often represented, a perfi- 
dious violation of a treaty formally concluded 

r2 
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and acknowledged, was a contemporary expres- 
sion of the sentiments of the legislature, from 
which alone in matters of general regulation the 
treaty could receive an effectual authority, since 
at' the verytime, when they confirmed a part of 
thearticles submitted for their approbation, they 
thus practically asserted the right of legislating 
freely for the Roman-Catholics, as a coUective 
body of the peqple. 

The penal code, begun in this second parlia- 
ment of William, wasxK>mpleted in the reign of 
Anne« It has indeed been remarked by lord 
Ta^if, in his Observations on the Affairs of Ire- 
land, that all the severity of the penal opera- 
tions against the Roman-Catholics must be 
ascribed to that princess, William having resist- 
ed them as much as he was able, and the Hano* 
verian family having brought from Germany a 
habit of toleration, which moderated the en- 
forcement of the laws, even before any formal 
relaxation of the system had been commenced. 
It was thus the fortune of the Roman-Catholics 
of Ireland to experience the greatest severity 
under the government of a sovereign of that 
family, to which they had been strongly and 
dangerously attached; and it has * been re- 
marked by Mr. Plowden, that this may have 
jcontributed not a little, to hinder them from 

♦ Hist. Review, vol. 1. jp. 210. 
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relapsing into their former attachment, wheii^ 
other parts of the British empire took arms in 
the support of the pretensions of that family. 

It may naturally he supposed, . that the in- 
creased severity of the penal code, occurring in 
a subsequent reign, could have been the work 
only of conscious superiority, trampling on van- 
quished resistance, and abusing its triumph to 
the purposes of unprovoked, and therefore un- 
warranted oppression. We can however allege 
some evidence to prove, that our ancestors acted 
under a persuasion, that such measures were 
justified by the exigencies of self-defence. Be- 
fore the penal laws of Anne were enacted^ the 
lords of Ireland expressed a desire of entering 
into an incorporating union with England ; and 
their representation was repeated, when they 
had occasion to congratulate her majesty on the 
completion of the Scotish union. The trimnph 
of present superiority, if felt to be secure, would 
have dictated a different conduct. If they had 
felt, that they possessed a safe predominance, 
they could not have been disposed to humble 
themselves in this manner before the sister- 
government ; but it is on the contrary reasons- 
able to believe, that they sought protection by 
this expedient against adversaries, from whom> 
they apprehended danger. The applications of 
the Irish lords appear to have been disregarded 
for the same reason, for which they had been 
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made, the English govemment relying on the 
exposed situation of the Irfeh Protestants for 
the continuance of their dependence. The 
Irish Protestants on the other hand, abandoned 
to their own exertions, proceeded to deprive of 
all political strength the numerous, and there- 
fore still powerful party, by which they were 
menaced. That their apprehensions were well 
founded, we have learned from the incontestible 
evidence of bishop Doyle, who has informed us, 
in his examination before a parliamentary com^ 
mittee, that the roman-catholie bishops of Ire- 
land were all nominated by the pope agreeably 
to the recommendation of the pretender. That 
the measures, which then were employed, were 
probably necessary to the maintenance of the 
connection with England, and consequently to 
the safety of the Irish Protestants, we have the 
opinion of * Mr. Moore, an advocate of the 
modern pretensions of the Roman-Catholics, 
who has even declared his persuasion, that in 
maintaining that connection the Irish Protest- 
ants of that period ** have more than redeemed 
all the wrongs which they inflicted on the Irish, 
people.** 

The consideration, which has been stated, 
relates to the actual situation of the Protestants 
of Ireland after the revolution effected by Wil- 

* Hist, of the British Revolution, p. 524, 556. 
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liam in this country. There is another, and a 
very important view of the penal system, in 
which is considered its ultimate relation to the 
political independence and prosperity of this 
part of the British empire. This is a view, 
which discovers to us the opening of a splendid 
scene of national aggrandisement out of the 
thickest gloom of public miseiy, which may 
afford gratification to Roman-Catholics together 
with Protestants in the contemplation of advan- 
tages largely participated, and which is philoso- 
phically interesting, by exhibiting a result of a 
political operatioft wholly unforeseen by all the 
parties ccmcemed in the arrangement. Mr. 
Grattan * has told us, that the power of the 
Irish Protestants has sprung out of the penal 
code, as the bird is produced from the egg ; and 
the measures of the English government, in the 
reigns of William and of Anne, may prove how 
necessary it was to the future prosperity of Ire- 
land, that such a matrix should have been 
furnished for cherishing its weakness, exposed 
so directly to an influence unfriendly to its 
growth. 

It very early appeared, that the English go- 
vernment entertained no disposition to extend 
to this country that constitutional freedom, 
which itself had secured by the Bevolution. 

♦ Seward's Collectanea Politica, vol. 1. p. 298. Dubl. 1801. 
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When a parliament was first convened in Ire- 
land after that event, and two money-bills, 
which had been transmitted from England, 
were laid before the house of commons, that 
assembly, animated by the rec^ent spirit of liber- 
ty, rejected one of them, as not having originated 
from themselves, passing the other in considera- 
tion only of the public exigency. This effort of 
liberty was met by an angry pronation, which 
after some delay terminated in a dissolution. In 
consequence of this contest Molyneux published 
in the year 1698 his Case of Ireland, in which 
he zealously maintained, though surely in oppo- 
sition to the authority of preceding practice, the 
entire independence of the Irish parliament. 
That parliament had also a short time before Ad- 
vanced (c) a practical claim to such independ- 
ence, by re-enacting with some alterations a 
law, which had passed in England for the regu* 
lation of Ireland, styling in their own bill the 
crown of Ireland imperial. These incidents 
inflamed the jealousy of the English parlia- 
ment, a vehement address was presented to the 
king by both houses in a body, and the rising 
spirit of Irish independence was crushed for 
three fourths of a century. 

That the two governments should thus have 

clashed iu their political institutions, waa the 

Mable result of their ill-arranged connect 

i the mischief could be, remedied only 
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by the incorporating union, in which that con- 
nection has ultimately terminated. The mis- 
chievons influence experienced by the commer- 
cial interests of Ireland was rather the effect of 
a superiority of strength. When the ignorance 
of that gOTemment had in the reign of Charles 
II. proscribed the importation of the live cattle 
of the Irish, the landed proprietors of this 
country, while * agreeably to the prediction of 
Sir William Temple, they began the exporta- 
tion of beef, turned their attention also to the 
business of feeding sheep, and the manufacture 
of woollen cloth, which had been long esta- 
blishedj was considerably extended in conse- 
quence of the augmented supply of the mate^ 
rial. The author of the treatise on the com- 
mercial restt^nts of Ireland t has informed us, 
that Sir Robert Walpole had been known to 
say, that the jealousy of the Englhih had been 
excited in the reign of William by the boasting 
of some of our countrymen, who on this occa*- 
sion indulged that magnificence of character, to 
which they are still much addicted. The conse- 
quences of this unseasonable display of gran- 
diloquence were, that both houses of the English 
parliament addressed the king in very strenuous 

♦ Works of Sir W. Temple, voL 1. p. 117. Lond, 17dl. 
f Commercial Restraints of Ireland Considared, p. 93. 
Dubl. 1779. 
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representations of the mischief of Irish prospe- 
rity ; that the king found himself obliged to an* 
swer, that he would do all that in him lay, to 
discourage the woollen manufacture of this 
country; and that Ireland was compelled to 
abandon (d) a prosperous manufacture, the 
material of which it possessed in abundance, 
for the hope of giving prosperity to another, 
the exportation of which» in the year succed- 
ing this transaction, produced (e) little more 
than the eighth part of the value of that of the 
former. 

The author of the treatise, which I have just 
quoted, has * ascribed to a mistaken applica- 
tion of the principle of colonisation this inter- 
ference with the commercial industry of Ire- 
land, by which it was long and grievously op- 
pressed. The principle of that system is that 
the colony should supply the mother-cOuntry 
with the materials of manufacture, and receive 
in return manufactured goods. Agreeably to 
this principle the English claimed a monopoly 
of the wool of Ireland, as the material of their 
own great manufacture, being contented to 
abandon to this countty another, in which 
themselves were not engaged. The just appli- 
cation of such a principle however would re- 

* Commercial Restrainto of Ireland Coniidered, p. 155, etc 
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quire, that the climate and natural productions 
pf the colony should be so different, as to roun- 
der such an exchange of commodities mutually 
beneficial. In the case of Ireland there was cm 
the contrary a similarity so perfect, as to ren- 
der the arrangement a direct sacrifice of the 
evident interest of the one country to the si^)^ 
posed advantage of the other. 

It was indeed the fortune of Ireland to suffer 
from its anomalous situation a complicated op- 
pression. Having been in the reign of Charles 
IL considered as ^ distinct state, and not as a 
colony, it was by an act passed Jn the fifteenth 
year of that reign, debarred from exporting to 
tjie colonies any other commodities, than ser- 
vants, hoi^ses, victuals, and salt ; and being in 
the reign of William regarded as a colony, it 
was then compelled to wrrender a prosperous 
manufacture^ th9.t it might not interfere with 
the interests of the parent-state. It was thus 
brought within a system of colonial law on 
more disadvantageous conditions, than any of 
the settlements in America. While the simii- 
larity of physical circumstances rendered the 
cdoniaJ monopoly particularly grievous, the 
ambiguous relation of the country to the Eng- 
lish government had almost ;,debarred it from 
th$it colonial traffic, which was open to the set- 
tlements of tl^ western world.- 
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If we now ask, why the Protestants of Ire- 
land submitted to the imposition of this double 
domination of constitution and commerce, 
which in the year 1782 they indignantly cast 
from them, the answer must be that their 
domestic security was not firmly established, 
until the Roman-Catholics had been deprived 
of all importance in the state. Dreading do- 
mestic adversaries m9re numerous than them- 
selves, they found themselves necessitated, uni- 
til these had been reduced into insignificance, 
to yield to an external authority, which coerced 
their independence, and shackled their in- 
dustry. 

It may furnish matter of interesting reflec- 
tion, that the very measures adopted by the 
English government for repressing the manu- 
facturing competition of Ireland, tended direct- 
ly to accelerate the approach of the crisis, in 
which were thrown off the restrictions imposed 
upon this country. Though various parts of 
Ireland were injured by the destruction of the 
woollen manufacture, that measure operated 
with more general influence upon the Roman- 
Catholics, who chiefly occupied the provinces, 
in which it had flourished. The * support of a 
protestant interest was on the other hand al- 
leged by the English parliament, as a reason for 
encouraging the linen-manufacture of Ulster, 
the province chiefly occupied by Protestants. 
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Manafacturmg industry was thus at once ruin- 
ed among the Roman-Catholics, and encou- 
raged among the Protestants; and the com- 
bined operation of the double measure assisted 
in hastening the arrival of the time, when the 
power of the Protestants, freed from the appre- 
hension of the Roman-Catholics, was enabled 
to assert the constitutional independence and 
the commercial freedom of their country. 

The English government indeed appears to. 
have been sensible, that the entire humiliation 
of the Roman-Catholics was not consistent 
with the policy of England, and on that account 
to have consented with reluctance to the com- 
pletion of the penal code, satisfied with having 
excluded them, as they are still excluded, from 
the exercise of political power. When there- 
fore in the year 1703 a bill had been transmit- 
ted to the English government for reducing the 
power of the Roman-Catholics of Ireland, es- 
pecially by enacting that their estates should be 
equally divided among their children, unless 
the heirs should conform to the established 
church, a * clause was added for establishing 
a test, to the exclusion of the protestant 
dissenters, in the hope that this addition 
would cause the bill to be rejected after its 
return in the parliament of Ireland, where 

* Burnet, voi. 2. p.2J6, 217. 
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the presbyteriati interest possessed consider- 
able strength. The parliament of Ireland' 
was however contented to pass the bOl even 
with this addition, trusting that the offensive 
clause would be 'repealed either in England' 
or Ireland, while the main object of the law 
would remain unaffected. The actual opera- 
tion of the clause was that the presbyterian 
party generally corifdrmed to the established 
church, much less alienation existing betweep 
the two protestant churches in Ireland, than 
in England. 



(a) Soon after the bill of rights had passed 
in England, eleven heads of a similar bill 
for Ireland were presented by the Irish parlia- 
ment for transmission, but suppressed. Plow- 
den's Hist. Review, vol. 1. p. 370. 

(b) The ninth article, concerning the oath 
to be administered to Roman-Catholics,^ plain- 
ly relates to the second, and is therefore li- 
mited to the several classes of persons then 
living, who should be permitted to hold estates , 
on submission. 

(c) This was an act for abrogating the oath 
of supremacy and appointing other oaths. Plow- 
den, vol. 1. p. 204. 
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(d) The annual value of the exported wool- 
lens was £110,000, the fifth of the whole ex- 
ports of the countay. Mr. Foster's Speech on 
the Union, p. 83. 

(e) Little more than ^14,000. Commercial 
Restraints of Ireland, p. 135. 
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LECTURE LXXX. 

Of the history of Irdand^ from the accession of 
G^yrge I. in the year 1714 to the end of the 
gavemment of lord Townshend in the year 
1772. 



George L 1714 

Legislative superiority asserted by Great \ yy^ci 
Britain ..••••..,> 

English Interest formed 1724 

Greorge 11. •••...••• • 1727 

Undertakers 174S 

George IIL 176a 

GovemmerU of lord Toumshend . • • I767 

Octennial Act I768 



The Irish history of the reigns of William and 
of Anne is chiefly the history of the depression 
of the Roman-Catholics, and of the establish- 
ment of the Protestants in an undisputed as- 
cendency. At the death of Anne the Roman- 
Catholics had ceased to be considered by their 
adversaries, and even to consider themselves, 
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fA coiQpetent to maintftin a straggle for pre* 
eminence. The whole power of the state had 
been before that time placed in the hands of the 
protestant party, and the history of a long 
racceeding period is the history merely of the 
management and the modifications of this party, 
and of the gradual development of its inde- 
pendence in regard to the government of Eng- 
limd. 

So peculiar was the situation of Ireland, that 
no ordinary process could have terminated in 
a remit so favourable to its interests. Divided 
by its domestic parties, and unavoidably pressed 
down by the supericnr power of the neighbour- 
ing country, it was subjected to influences most 
adverse to its welfare. Against that power it 
could never struggle, while the contention oi an 
oi^KMsing party rendered the Protestants depaid- 
ent on it even for their personal sa&ty. It hap- 
pened however that the entire reduction of the 
Boman Catholics allowed the former to ac- 
quire, and to exercise, a considerable portion 
ot vigour ; the reduced party then, long es- 
tranged from political rivalry, saw their only 
hope of advantage in reinforcing the preten- 
oions of their ancient adversaries ; and a fa- 
vourable crisis of political difficulty in the con- 
cerns of the empire enabled the then united 
people of Ireland to assert their claim of ind$- 

VOL. VIII. S 
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pendence in a maimer, wfaidi prodooed a prompt 
attention from the government of Great Bri- 
tain. 

During Bome few years after the jaooeitoion of 
Greorge I. the afftAn of Ireland i^pear to bate 
been condacted without any oth^ iystem, thaA 
that of quietly maintaining the superiority, 
which was possessed by Great Britain. An iiK- 
cident at length occurred, which gave occasion 
to an open declaration of that superiority, and, 
while it thus served to determine for the preu 
sent the controversy of the two countriea, 
served also to challenge the patriotic spirit of 
Ireland to some strenuous exertion. Though 
the British parliament had ezarcised a general 
control oyer the interests. of Ireland, the lords 
of this country had, except (a) in a. single in- 
stance, preserved their appellant jurisdictiqn. 
This fragment of independence was torn from 
it in consequence of an appeal, niiich in the 
year 1717 was made in a (b) private cause to 
the jurisdictioia of Hhe E^tidi lords. Moly- 
neux (c) had eleven years b^re asserted in a 
well-known treatise tiie entire independence of 
the government of Ireland ; and, though tte 
book was in England burned by the hands of 
the executi<mw, yet * its doctrine was so well 

* Tract by Messieura Burke ia 1776. App. to Biographical, 
Literaryi and Political Anecdotes, by the Author of Anecdotes 
of the late earl of Chatham, vol. 3. p. 157, 158. 
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reQeiye4. m Ir^an^ tbat those juc^ ii4io ad^ 
mitted .«^pj^ to Et^cai4 we^r^ p^rsfcioated M^|th 
$he gre^te^ ]%<wr by bo^h. houses of the Iri^ 
parliaiOj9i(t# It was ^epefEMTQ bF^^.pw^ 
meat of Great Britain decpsned necessary to 
pass a declaratory act, assertipg its own su- 
preme legislative authority. yip|ent however 
as was the attack thus made 4)n the authority of 
the parliamtot of IirelaDdf ^at body appears to 
have mileetly submitted to the indiga|ty» for the 
time W9S yet distant, when its. patriots could 
dispute, whcfther a simple repeal of tb|s offen« 
sive. sjtatu^ were a sufficient security of liie li- 
berties Qf the nation. The year 1719> ^^ whidi 
this aqt was passed; may be regard^ as mark- 
ing the lowest depression pf the Irish govern- 
ment in the period subsequent to. the Revolu- 

No force, or intimidation, was employed fq"t 
pressing upon the peo^e of Irela^Q.d this offe^- 
fiiiye pretepsion of Uie; pa^liapsi^pt.of G]*e^t 
Bntain* The Irish suitorsr^Q^oed founii tl^eir 
o\m advantage in appec^g to a jiuri^diction 
removed from local affections and preposses- 
dons, and not unwillingly xsonceded the pride 
of independ^ce to the puref administration ^ 
justice. For the purpose of legislation some 
system of management however, wius required, 
which should reiser the Irish parliament tract- 
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tkU^ to the measures oi a British mkiisten 
Such a system was accordmgly introduced hy 
primate Boulter, who came to Ireland in the 
year 1724, and Maintained a principal influence 
in the management of the public affidrs from 
that time to the year 1744, or during a period 
of eighteen years. 

The principle of administration adopted by 
this prelate. was the formation and support of 
an English interest in the government of Ire- 
land. To thid subject in his letters he perpe- 
tually recurs, and he appears to have beeii to 
a considerable degree successful in the execu- 

* tion of his plan. It was however a plan, which 
could scarcely be more than temporary. It 
required a constant vigilance, which should 

* never be surprised into any incautious connec- 
tion with the native interests of the country ; 
and those interests on the other hand would 

' naturally, in the continuance of domestic tran- 
quillity, acquire an increase of importance, 
which would embarrass the most vigilant ma- 
nagement. The latter difficulty was one, which 
was almost sure to prevail in the progress of 
time. The former, we shall find, did actually 
perplex the administration of primate Boulter, 
and prepare the way for the introduction of a 
different system of governments 

However successful even for a time may have 
been the efforts of this^active prelate, the pub- 
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di mind in the very beginning of liis govern- 
ment had begun to exhibit indications of an 
independent spirit. It seems indeed to be al- 
most a burlesque of political agitations to as- 
cribe so much importance to a question concern- 
ing a coinage of copper. This however was one, 
which possessed several advantages for inflam- 
ing the popular sentiment. The abuses of the 
measure were so great and notorious, that a 
justification was wholly impracticable; there-, 
sistance opposed to it had not to contend with 
any principle of British supremacy, as it was 
merely a contract with a private individual ; it. 
was a measure too, which, by immediately af- 
fecting the interests of the whole body of the 
poor, gave to its adversaries all the advantage of 
superior number ; and, above all, it was en- 
countered by the genius of Swift, who was able 
to invest it with an imaginaiy importance, and 
to persuade his countrymen, that it involved 
their inevitable and universal ruin. It was at 
this time' impossible to struggle against that 
claim of supremacy, which had been so recently 
asserted by the British parliament ; but it was 
practicable to excite a popular feeling against & 
private job, too shameful to be supported by the 
government. The opportunity was eagerly, 
seized by Swift, who had been brooding for 
years over the final disappointment of his ambi- 
tious hopes i the letters of the Ihttper accord- 
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ingly kindled a flamb, which excited a serious 
alarm in the breasts of the ministers, whom he 
hated; and the public voice of Ireland was for 
the first time permitted to cause a retractation 
of a measure of the government of the empire. 
It is observable that primate Boulter * has as- 
cribed to this question a considerable influence 
in effecting a combination of various parties, 
and particularly of the Protestants and Roman- 
Catholics. It was in truth one, in which all 
parties might naturally forget their (Kfferences ; 
and it is a curious circumstance, that the first 
struggle with the British government should 
have been occasioned by a question, so singu- 
larly fitted to give occasion at the same time to 
a combination of domestic parties. 

Ireland at this time was distinguished by two 
literary patriots, both eminent for genius, but 
contrasted in almost every characteristic of their 
inti^lectual and moral qualities. Swift was a 
Piaster of that sarcastic humour, which could 
so array in ridicule the object of his antipathy, 
as to draw upon it the utmost violence of the 
public scorn ; and was well disposed to exercise 
his utmost virulence in animadverting on the 
measures of a government, which had ruined 
his party and his hopes. His simplicity of lan- 
guage, while it approved itself to the classical 

* Boulter's Letters, vol. 1. p. 7. Dublin 1770. 
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scholar, was intelligible and acoeptable to the 
populace. His keen observation of human 
life discovered to him all those resources of 
ioTQctive, which afford gratification to the ma^ 
lignant dispositions of our nature. Berkeley, 
who very differently interested himself in sug.- 
gesting and recommending the domestic im- 
provem^it of his country, was neither possessed 
of the. humour, nor actuated by the malignity 
of Swift.. Elegant in his taste, sublime in his 
intellectual researches, and benevolent, ev^a to 
a viffionary extravagance, in his projects of im- 
j^vement, he laboured to form a party, not 
i^nst the British government, but in favour of 
economy and industry. The ^eet, which he 
produced, is not so distingui^able in the hisr 
tory of his country, as that of. Ihe controversial 
^irit of his. contemporary, who addressed him- 
self to dispositions of greater activity ; but his 
Querist could not fiol to have some benefi.cial 
operation in communicating to the public of 
Ireland a just i^i^ehension of their real inte- 
rests. We can even discover in this ingenious 
treatise some curious antidpations of the i^e- 
ei^ measures of a later time. The author re- 
commends the institution of a national bank, 
afid the formation lof.aa iiicorpora]ting union 
with Great Britain ; and in his suggestion of 
employing an inferior description of preachers, 
for proseljTting the lower orders of the Roman- 
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Catholics, he seems to have caught a glimpse of 
the utility of die scripture-readers of the pre- 
sent day, who carry the genuine tidings of chris- 
tian salvation into the cabins of a mistaught pea- 
santry. 

Fire years had not elapsed from the arrind 
of primate Boulter, when he experienced the 
insecurity of his system of administration* in 
the msscarriage of a bill, w^ich * was reject^ 
by the house of commons specifically because 
it had been originated in the privy council. The 
system was indeed found to be generally suffi- 
cient for the management of the public buoU 
ness, so long as it was superintended by this, 
active and vigilant prelate; biit even in hia 
time we perceive the beginnings of those pow- 
erful interests, which soon afterwards reduced 
Uie office of the chief governor to the rank of 
an honourable pageant. In t the year IJSSt we 
find him reconmiending for the support of the 
government Mr. Boyle, in his competition £»: 
the office of speaker of the house of commons, 
as a person who could not be opposed without 
the hazard of failure ; and afterwards t we ob- 
serve the duke of Devonshire, who was ap- 
pointed to tlie office of lord lieutenant five years 
before the death of primate Boulter, desiring 

♦ Boulter'9 Latere, vol. 1. p. 287. t Ibid, vol 2. p. 76, 
% Ibid. p. 168, note. 
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to gain Btrength to his government from a 
double. aUiance contracted with the fiuinily of 
Fonsonby. 

From these beginnii]^ was gradually iformed. 
the system of the government of Ireland, whioh 
sacceeded the plan of maintaining the En^ish 
interest This was the system of the (d) xm- 
dertakers. It had become a * custom, that the 
gov^mm^it should be confided, during the 
long absences of the lord lieutenant, to the 
^ncipal persons of the church and law, to- 
gether wij^ the speaker of the house of com- 
mons. The continued possesfidon of this de- 
puted power afforded a most favourable opp<N^ 
tuntty for the secui*e establishment of the great 
Irish interests in the exercise of the influence 
and authority of the government ; and the chief, 
governors at lei^h found, that they could not 
discharge . their office in any other manner 
with so little trouble, as>by suirendering abnost 
its aitire management to the Irish, leadenf, who 
in return undertook to secure the unobstructed 
transaction of the puUic business. iThe sys- 
tem was also favoured by the long continuance 
of the whig-administration of Great Britain, as 
this gave stability to the connections, which a 
whig-ministry had fonned with powerful indjvi- 

* Account of Ireland in 1773, by a late Chief Secretary 
(Lord Macartroy,) p. 28, 29. Lond. 1773. 
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duals of this coqh^. While the govenRneBt 
of Ireland was thas conducted, the lord lieute- 
nant visited the country once in two years, and 
after a residence of a few months, during which 
he indulged himself in the pomp of station, 
and provided for his immediate dependents, he 
again abandoned to Ins deputies the ensigns of 
that power, of which they had possessed the 
reality even in his presence. 

The first, who established a great personal 
interest in the government, was Mr. Boyle, who 
was afterwards created earl <tf Shannon. When 
he held the office of commisiEdoner of the reve-- 
nne, he was permitted to dispose of the whole 
patronage of the revenue-establishment, and 
was thereby enabled to gratify a great number 
of persons, add attadi them to himself. By 
the influence thus acquired he obtained such 
ah authority in the house oi commons, that 
Sir Robert Walpole, we * have been informed, 
used in his fecetious moments to distinguish 
him by the title of the king of that assembly. 
It was accordingly in the year 17S2 fopnd ne- 
cessary to acquiesce in his desire of obtaining 
aldo the office of the speaker of the house of 
commons, which yet more incrtosed his influ- 
ence. That influence was soon checked by the 
competition of another family, and reduced to 

* Plowden's Hist. Review, vol 1. p. 281^ note. 
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a participatioti 6f the management of the go- 
vernmerit. The first shock, which it received, 
was given by the alliances, which the duke of 
Devonshire, then lord lieutenant, formed with 
the family of Ponsonbyi the borough4nterest of 
that family being by these' alliances transferred 
to ttie viceroy. Mr/Boyle, piqued at this de- 
fection, for this family had bctfbre given him- 
support, resigned his office of commissioner, 
which had been the principal source of his in- 
fluence, and thereby subjected that influence to 
a yet more considerable diminution. The in- 
fltidni^e of M r. Boylci ieis a distinct interest, was 
finy]3^destr(^6d in the year 1756 by a peerage 
ahdfe pension, '^rtftdly (^)bfffered to him for the 
purpose. Flrt>m this time it was important only 
as the acfeefesory^of anothiBr and more consider- 
able party, the' cbhnebtion formed by the family 
of t^onsonby r^dering that interest predomi- 
nant during the. continuance of the sjnstem of 
the undertakers. 

The Inconvenience of this system was sensi- 
bly experienced by the British ministry. In its 
most sticcessilul operation it was a practical ab- 
dication of the government; which was surren- 
dered almost Wholly into the hands of the par- 
liamentary contractors; and Tesembled the pro- 
prietary governments, originsflfy estaUished in 
some of the colonies of North America. It 
was also liable to occasional embarrassment. 
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which caosed the inconvenience to be yet more 
acatdy felt The advanti^es of the traffic of 
the undertakers were such, that new adventu- 
rers would naturally be tempted to endeavour 
to participate them, and dius the system was 
from time to time disturbed by competHion. 
The security of the system on the other hand 
required, that popular favour should be conci^ 
liated to its support^ and thus it was likewise, 
liable to be agitated by stru^les, which the 
undertakers might deem necessary to tJieir owa 
popularity. 

The inconvenience of competition: was expe- 
rienced in the year 1751, when * primate Stone, 
who had been connected with duke of Dorset^^ 
then appointed lord lieutenant^ laboured to es- 
tablish an interest in opposition to Mr. Boyle, 
being supported in the attempt by that noble- 
man. The immediate consequence of this 
competition was, that Mr. Boyle exerted his 
whole influence in opposition to a measure of 
the government for appropriating a surplus of 
the treasury, which he caused to be rejected by 
a small majority. The government seemed de- 
tennind to act with vigour on this occasion^ all 
the adherents of Mr. Boyle being dismissed 
from their employments; but it was soon 
judged expedient to have recourse to Uie conci- 

* AcQOunt, of Ireland in 1773, (k 29. 
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li»tory expfedient of the peerage and the pca- 
eion. Primnte Stcme, defeated in attempting 
to estal^^h his own ascendency, made over- 
tures of accommodation to his rival, and form- 
ed a triumvirate vi^ith the newly created eaii oi 
< Shannon, and with Mr. Fonsonl^, who had 
succeeded him in the chair pf the house of com- 
mons. 

At tiie accession of George III* the ^umvi- 
rate formed but four years before, holding as 
iisualtfae.conimissionofkMrds justices, indu^^ed 
on the other hand a desire of popularity in a case 
materiaUy affecting the authority <^the crown. 
In eonformity to the law of Poynings a practice 
Imd prevailed, that, when a new parliament 
was to be convened, some hills should be certi- 
fied by the privy-council of Ireland to the mi- 
nistry in Great Britain, as necessary to be pas- 
sed in that parliam^it, and thensage had been, 
that one of the bills so certified should be a bill 
of supply. This usage it was then proposed to 
set aside, in &vour of the pretension of origin- 
-aMng money-bills, which vras fondly cherished 
tby tiie house of commons, as belon^g to its 
true coi]»t^utional character. Two * letters 
were accordingly addressed by the lords-jus- 
tices to the duke of Bedford, then lord lieute- 

* Subjoined to Parliamentary Logic by the Hon. W. G. Ha- 
n^ton. 
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e:qi6dieiiqr of omMJm^ sfl iniMitkm of a moiia]&- 
biU^ and tiie JiKMer of them lendearing ia. raaigna- 
tion of tiie ^ontaniatiioii^ if the uaagi^ of i€6rtii|i^ 
iQg saok a bill sbouIdiDot be abaiidi^ied; On 
this odeasi^ kowetertUe gomniitientmfi.firm, 
aiul the tniiowfafatei yielded : - th6 iB0ji€^4iill 
was not omittedt and the lords justices didjatot 
res^ their ]4acetit Thc^lbiU so^ Dtftified was 
afterawds fta^ei, probaUy voMth amflfted Iqr 
IheiM^ertiidBs of the ttrtaterinplropmi^^ d^ 
listed ^T^fejgvficiA Ham 

on this oecasiott veduU^ilad j^^ of 

cultivated ^Ofo^oe in the parUame»l of Ixe- 
land<. 

Suoh asynfeoiof go^emmeint hud a natm^al 
fend^icy iowoiSds . a. piloi^ise exp^ditwre of ihfi 
poblk^ nDD9^» e8|)ie€wlly in the drcum&tanodi, 
in which Ireland wm then plaoed* Whf«i 
.Charles U.;.»efii^ned in a ^eat measiwe Im 
od^air tovtfaop isish^&fffeitttresf Uiat he ta^t &- 
dEHtate the aet x>f aettliement^ a If) l^^tRX^r 
revemie/wasias aujoeinpenaation s^^d on t^ 
rcrowii, iimd * this rev/cnme y/^B» mo abundant, 
i&at it for. some time fttraisSbod a •. coimdemlde 
surplus^ which was annually rattutted to the 
king. >On ttte .accession of George H. iha 
hereditary reyenue was augmented by addi- 

* Account of Ireland in 1775, p. 13. t Ibid, p* 87. 
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tknittl doties, which amoiiated to nboat a tbii^ 
part of th^ fovcMft fiiiid. Such a fmyymm hi^ 
eame more than adequate to the eaqpeadttiM^ 
wheD Ike peace of Aix la Chapelle^ coiM^luded 
in the j^ar 17^8,; had pven occwion (^) to aA 
inoreaae of trade. A large unappivprtated mini 
*was acooirctiiigly ^randHin the treasury^ and it 
was about the mode of dispoeii^ d a put of 
(his surplus, thatAlb*. Boyle in the yeari.17^ 
successfiolly opposed tl^ lord lieutenant and 
primate Stoi^ev : It * seems tlien to have hseki 
determined, <3iat such a subject x>f ocMitaEiti^i 
shottdd not continue^ to erist. All the fri^ids 
and dependaods of the great leaders of parlia^ 
ment were enopuraged to present petitions for 
the bounty of tiie public, under the pretence of 
promoting manufactures, at other bei^ficiti 
undertakings ; and so^nicoessfid was this espe^ 
dient, that in k space of four or fiye years.tfae 
government, from having a redundant retemie^ 
and an unappropriated treasure of nearly five 
hundred thousand pounds, was reduced to tiie 
neces^ty of borrowing three hundred said £%- 
thiousaiid. A oonstd^able part ho weiifer of the 
surplus had been applied to the extinction of 
the public debt. 

The schemes proposed for removing the em. 
harassing redundaiK^y of the treairary were of 

* Account of Irelimd in 177S, p. 108, 109. 
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the most various kinds, and fonn a most extra* 
ordinary aggregate of. projects. Bounties * 
were desired on fish, fishing-busses, and whale- 
catchhig ; county-hospitals and coalyards were 
at other times recoimnended} andt the esta- 
blishment of public granaries, with premiums 
for com preserved on stands, was also pressed 
on the attention of the parliament. So avowed 
and notorious was the system, that t the com- 
mittee, to which these applications were re- 
fi^rred, was distinguished by the title of ** the 
scrambling committee ;*' and § in the debates 
of the year I763 we find a member of the home 
of commons openly declaring, that he did not 
see, why he should not have (A) his job done, 
as well as another. But the measure, wiuch 
WM most effectual in disburdening the govern- 
ment of an inconvenient redundancy, was tibe 
estaUishment of a bounty for all com and flour 
conv^ed to Dublin by land^carriage, which U 
within a few years amounted to an annual ex- 
p^iditure of fifty thousand pounds. This in- 
deed was a beneficial measure, for it relieved 
the country from a dependence on imported 



* Account of Ireland in 1773» p. 44. 

f Debates in 1763 and 1764, vol. 2. p. 571. 

% Sindair'fl Hist, of the Bevenue> vol. S. p* 181 • 

§ Ibid. vol. 1. p. 131. 

n Account of Ireland ina773> p« 36, 37. 
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grain j but the necessity of it may be with pro- 
babilliy traced to the illegal and dishonest reso- 
lution of the house of commons^ which in the 
year 17^5 had proscribed the tithe of agist- 
ment or pasturage, and had thus ^ven an 
annual premium against tillage. 

Many of these schemes doubtless were chi- 
merical, and much of the money of the public 
was improvidently expended; but the jobbing 
system appears notmthstanding to have been 
productive of other advantages, besides that of 
rendering the government dependent on the 
parliament for supplies, which it effected like 
the profligate expenditure of Charles II. In a 
country, in which so many causes had coop^ 
rated to crush the eflbrts of commercial indus- 
try, those accumulations of private capital, 
which constitute an essential part of the ma- 
chinery of commerce, could not easily be form- 
ed. In the progress of time indeed such accu- 
mulations would have been gradually made, 
butlthe process would have been slow, and the 
only present substitute was to pour into the 
enterprises of individuals the overflowing of 
the public revenue. 

It is remarkable that the com-bounty * is de- 
scribed, as having been forced upon the lord 
lieutenant by a new set of men who in the pro- 

* Account of Ireland in 1773, p. 36, 37. 
VOL. VIII. T 
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gresBi^e diiatg68 €f tiia MlAi gd^ermoeiit wette 
tiien rising mto importance. iTi^^ w^t^ the 
pJEitriotd, whose leaden on thilr oocasiOii w^re 
Mr. Perry and Sir Lucius O'Brien. While the 
undertakers gl*ew upon the English interest of 
primate Boulter^ a lower and more popular 
piurtj was gradually acquiring a Strength, which 
threatened toorerwhelm thetti; This indeed 
was the natural progress of the got^rtiinent It 
l^as natural that those, who Were not compre- 
hehded within the beni^fidal patronage of tlie 
great leaders of the ^ak*Iiameht, should look t^ 
the )[)eopIe for support; and if tho^e l^ad^i^ 
tlhbuld ever be intdved in a contest ateong 
ihethseltes, or with the goVertiment, the regular 
oppMitioh Vrould deHt6 an oofdasional import- 
ance from the femporaty junction of some coh- 
Bidferable parity. It accordingly happened that 
a small number df country-gentlemen, not ex- 
ceeding Seventeen, formed a regular minority 
in the hou6<6 of coitimons, not distinguished by 
arty diisp^ay of talent, and jtast sufficient to 
knaiiltaih a ^iHt of independence for a more 
fttvoUrable seak)n« It also happened that, whisn 
primate Stone engaged in a struggle for power 
with Mr. Boyle, the latter with his party filled 
the ranlcs of opposition, and e^ibited the en- 
couraging example of a successfid resistance. 

The strenuous and s^tematic struggle of op- 
position was b^gun by doctor Charles Lucas, ^ 
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ektumre, tat intdH^eat, kidividnal, ii4io h§d 
MMl^aMd iiiaw^to bt« 4»fxatrfmi&[k hy a t^itiU 
mhidti ixmld not be o¥«rboni«, uid by ajoi iiit^» 
gtUjr, which could not be seduced, if is ponreni 
indeed wwe not of a class fitted for enmbl^ 
hfm to make any ooncMeFaUe Impression in the 
bouse of £»oi»nions. Destitute ^ of die ad^an- 
ti^es of la libend education, be was caach more 
distin^tslied as a leader of corp^raftioDs, than 
as ajsenator. The tkne however for making a 
great impression in parliament bad not arrived. 
The e^irit of independence was to be nartvHped 
m aa order, ivhitk lay beyond the precinets of 
nfla^e and intrigue ; and the parfiamentiUEy 
^orts of Lucas, inade^titate as ttiey were to 
present victory, were fiufieiently powerftd for 
^KC^UkDg the attcBtion, <and encouraging fthe ef- 
iovt» of the |)ublic. He was not the ^isciflKned 
combatant, who ishould make regular and effec- 
tual c^roadhes; bfrtbemay be coni^dered as 
flie forlorn hope ^ parliameirtary oppo&tition^ 
axpftoring <br ^rthers with an adventurous^ ibtrt 
<aeq^ate gifflantry, Ifhe^fli of conquest. 

The first exertion, by WMdi Lucas became 
Iteown to the public, was made in the common 
eouncSl of the city tif Dublin, in which he com- 
bated ^e nmntdipa! nsurpations of ifce alder- 

♦ Hardy's Life of the Earl of Charlemont, p. 160, 161. 
Lond. 1810. 

T 2 
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men. On account of the spirit, which he had 
mttiifested in tiiis straggle, he was in the year 
1749 invited by his fellow-citizens to represent 
them in parliament, the deaths of both their 
representi^ives having afforded a favourable 
opportunity. He was not however permitted 
to take his seat on this occasion, being attacked 
by a persecution, which seems to have prepared 
him for acting on this new theatre with greater 
distinction, by investing him with the import- 
ance of one, who had suffered for the public. 
Passages * were selected from his writmgs, <m 
whidi was founded a charge brought against 
him by the hou^ of commons ; and that as- 
sembly, with the headlong violence of party, at 
once addressed the lord lieutenant to cause him 
to be prosecuted, and prejudged the cause by 
voting him to be an enemy to his country. 
Lucas, aware that the favour of the public was 
not.sufficient for his protection, fled from his 
adversaries, and remained some time in exile. 
A parliament being convened soon after the ac- 
cession of George IIL, he was again elected, 
and was then admitted to take his place ; from 
which time he continued without interruption 
to indulge the independent honesty of his mind. 
Though the party of the patriots was rising 
in opposition to that of the undertakers, it 

♦ Plowden's Hist. Review, vol. I. p. S04. 
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must, if unassisted, have expefienced much 
greater difficulty in the contest, than that party 
had encountered in the struggle with the Eng- 
lish interest^ for the patriots had to contend 
with a domestic interest, at all times watchful 
to counteract their efforts, and supported by 
numerous partisans. The undertakers there- 
fore, if the contest had been left wholly to the 
two parties, might have maintained a protract- 
ed, and even doubtful resistance. But it hap- 
pened that this other party was not less obnox- 
ious to the government, than to the opposition. 
" Government,** says * an anonymous writer of 
that period, '^disliked this system, because 
these men sometimes opposed, and the nation 
disliked it, because they generally complied with 
the minister.'* The undertakers were thua 
placed between two enemies, the government 
and the people ; and either of these enenjies 
might naturally expect to receive some coopera-. 
tion from the other. 

Early in the period of the undertakers oc-. 
curred one short, but luminous interval, which 
just exhibited to the people of Ireland a spf^i- 
men of a better administration. The t goyem-. 
ment of the earl of Chesterfield, which was long 
remembered with respect, began and terminated 

• Baratariana, p. 337. Dubl. 1773. 
f Plowden's Hist. Review, vol. 1. p. 300. 
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with the Scdtish rebellion of the yes^ 174^. 
Id that dhort intei'val of less than eig^t txiodtbi^, 
witbbut tiegotiatitig for the support of the ^i^ 
ikmit of pai-Iifttnent, he found thdt he po^es^ed 
the entire ooDfidence of the legislature ; with« 
<m dff^Kdtng th« Protei^tatitd he cdti(3Uiat6d the 
R(M)to^€a4hdies by a liberal tol6fiati0ti ; ktd 
sudi was the security^ which he established i\\ 
thii botttttt*yj while a rebellion was raging in 
1^ otbeTi that hb was able tb s^nd foul* batta- 
U^6m to th^ assistaiice of the duke of Cutnbi^ 
kkndi This security he established * by encou- 
fkgitig the fortn^tioti of voluhteer ass6ciati<ms, 
totifeij^ating; iti this instanoe the particulbi* mea« 
i^i«i tb #hi<^ Ireland iifterwttfd^ owed het in- 
dep^dend^. Mt. Plowden has aiiKiouiily p^^u 
€4 ikit the sudden recal of this nobleman^ as a^ 
kidkmttoii of the reluctance, with whidh to «id- 
i»{lii^i'atioti so ben»fteial wto conceded to M% 
eemmy by the ^itish govetnnteut. A fhk^ 
explanation, and of which this writer waiB Infti- 
self aw'^, might be collected frcM a coni^idera- 
lion Wf the p^WelfWi intar^ts, w^ieh that ad- 
mifit^tftiMi had cc^ftH^Ued. These might yi^d 
dttriaglbe season «f a}aMn> but wouM ti?60ver 
all thi^r ettergy, w^en tlib danger had ceiled to 
tA^Am. ikMvet could atoy «teu^e relfaMae bb 
at that time placed on the loyalty of the Roman- 

* IPlowden's Hist. Review, vol. 1. p. 296. 
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Cat}M^<» of Ireland, however tranquil they 
appeared to be during the stnigg^ of ^he Soot- 
iih adbereirte <^ the pretrader. They, were 
ihea too umaii Vieakened to be forward in the 
eoilte«t, aad therefore might be well disposed 
to awa^t the issue of the invasion of England ; 
bat we all now know that liheie whole hierardiy 
was directly, or indirectly, nominated by the 
pretender } and (0 fiatisfaotory evidence has 
eome within my knowledge, that tliey awaited 
the i;esult of the eiicpedition wiUi ^ amdety 
so intense, jthat tb^ received information of 
it before the govemmenit of the country. 

Omitiing all further ioonsideration of this ano- 
iQ^lcMjis goverpment, whidi began and ended 
wUtif^ particular crisis of the empire, we ^ dis- 
eov^ in tjiat of the duke of Bedford, who waM 
nomifiatctd lord lieutenant in the year 17^f the 
fiat disposition of the British ministry to throw 
aS^e trammels of the undertakers, and to esta- 
blish an independent, Hiough stiU an English 
system. The effort was however but tranpient. 
^fter ajEihort struggle (^) Hhe duke was jcon^eUed 
to«ubmiA:to the iiondage 0f his predecessors, 
and the undeirtaicc^ were rmstated in Iheir 
fonroer ^irthorit^. Ja t the year 1766 .the earl 
of Brifitol was ncHnanatad oki^f-governor, avow- 

^ Account .of irdABdJa lT7S,p.:S6. 
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edly for the purpose of effecting^ sudi a change f 
but the parliamentary leaders mustered their 
forces, and displayed so much determination to 
embarrass his government, that he shrunk from 
the enterprise. The resignation of that noUe- 
man made room for lord Townshend, who 
took possession of the government in the year 

1767. 

Mr. Hardy, in his interesting memoirs of the 
earl of Charlemont, has expressed an unia« 
vourable opinion of the policy of the new ad^ 
ministration ; but he seems to me not to have 
sufficiently considered its object. The purpose, 
for which this chief governor was sent, was not 
to raise up a popular interest on the ruin of an^ 
oligarchy, but to establish the influence of the 
English government in the place of the domi- 
nion of the Irish undertakers. Popularity was 
to be employed in overthrowing the existing 
system, but yet in subordination to the scheme 
of maintaining the control of the government 
^f England. The result indeed was not such as 
was expected. The Irish, oligardiy was reduced ; 
but, instead of establishing on its ruin the as- 
cendency of England, preparation was unde-^ 
signedly made for the subsequent efforts, wfaidi 
procured an independent constitution for Ire- 
land. This was eJl, of which Ireland was then 
capable. Neither the means, nor the opportum- 
ty of Irish independence then existed; an(]^ 
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though a different system of a^hDinistratioii 
might at that time have thinned the ranks of 
the opposition, yet for that very reason it might 
have in a less degree contributed to^ excita the 
spirit, which afterwards vindicated the rights of 
the country. 

In the hope of conciliating the popular fa- 
vour, lord Townshend * intimated soon after 
his arrival, that he had been empowered to pro- 
pose a measure, which would be most accept- 
able to the people. It was conjectured that the 
meditated benefit was a limitation of the du- 
ration of the parliament, which had been four 
times proposed in vain to the English govern- 
ment ; but it was discovered to be a bill for se- 
curing the independence of the judges. The 
former measure was however proposed by the 
celebrated Henry Flood; and by a singular 
c<mibination of circumstances it happened, that 
the measure of the people became a law, while 
the proffered boon of the government was re- 
jected. An alteration t had in England been 
introduced into the transmitted bill for securing 
the independence of the judges, some (I) words 
having been added apt>arratly for the purpose 
of lading th^ Irish parliament into an acqui- 
escence in the pretension of the English go- 

* Baratariana, letler 2. 
t. Plowden'i Hist Revievr, vol 1, p. 388. note 
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vemmrat When the iiHi^riitiQQ wi^ diiicoi^ocl, 
the WU, though iiokQOw}e<jlg<M} to b^ bfoefioiiat 
WW Qfx ft ooii£d;itutioiiiJ ^umplq niHimieaouiljF 
rejectecL The other bm» for liaritiiig thd dur^* 
tioQ of the pfuiiameot, bad beeo likewise al- 
tered, a period of eight having been 9«ijl»f)tituted 
fiwr ooe of seven yews ; but this bill was too po^ 
polar to be sacrifieed to the tame prineiple^ es« 
peeiaUy as that principle seemed to have beeii 
strfficiently asserted in the other iastaoioe. It 
seems indeed to have been by that pofMdadty 
£Exrced upon all the parties ooneemed Sn the enr 
aotment. The pariiamentary leadcm bad pro- 
bably hoped, tihat the bill would be again sup- 
pressed by tJae privy-ioouncil, to ^ich it waene- 
eassarily sent for transmission to £ng^d ; the 
privy^oooncjl, jealous of the popiiiwrilir i^ ^h^ 
parliament, had resolved to trust to the Englkh 
cabinet for the rc^eotion of the bill ; and tike 
Ezigltsh citbkMAseem to hajre relied em ithealter-P 
ation of the bill, for oausing it to be regeeted, 
whaa it ahoold have been Jttnt back to the Jridi 
parliament 

This law, which was enacted inftha year 1767^ 
mmst be regarded as fiHmiog an importaoA 
epodi in the constitwrtiootl Sustory'Of Icdaod^ 
its parliamentary Institutkn fiaving been be- 
fore extremely imperfect. - When William as- 
sembled his first pariiament in Ireland, twenty- 
six years had elapsed without any eessioo, the 
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hereditary revenue, granted soon after the Re9« 
toration, having been soffideat for defraying 
the expensen of the government The parlia* 
ment then convened by William, having oangbt 
from the Bevolution an inconvenient spirit of 
independemoe, was speedily disselved^ and a 
new one wbb assembled abont two years aftw« 
wards. The peo{de therefore, having first snf* 
fered a loog interruption of the meetings of tbe 
legishUur«b and having then witnessed an ab« 
rapt diesokrtion, which wm at no long interval 
followed by another ele<d:ion, were not taught 
in this period of ^institutional struggle to re- 
gard with jealousy tl^ cotiUnuanoe oi the trust 
of n^esentatiotn, and seem not to have thoi^^kt 
at tbift time of limiting its dumtion. On the 
other hand during thb general pred(»ain«:ice «f 
the whig-party, and especially wh^i, at the ao- 
cesfitoft #f the first prince of the ftwily &i 
Brunsiwiok, it Was sMtled in the possession ^ 
powetv the people were disposed 10 maintain, 
as much as posEsUe, the impulse thefi given to 
the aAminietration of the govemnwnL Ab 
thefefikfe in iibeat Bi^ahi the irifrinl exist- 
ence of the iifsattMnent was Ml the fiir^fiKvo«r« 
aUe octeaioii extended to sisven yenm^ ao in 
Ir^and, where too Itmitationt liad baen j)re- 
viowsly estaUisfasd, the fartiamttrt b«)gAn to be 
eontiimed daring dhe life lef the iBOfwetgn, 
being regsdariy assewblddfln'theiittwnatetfeavs* 
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When however this practice had been observed 
during two successive reigns, the latter of 
whkch had comprehended thirty-three years, 
the public began to be sensible of the iniper- 
fection of a system^ which could remove to so 
great a distance the season of responsibility, es- 
pecially as an independent opposition had 
at length been formed, strpng enough to at- 
tract attention to measures of a popular nature, 
though not able to ovei*come the resistance 
of a parliamentary aristocracy. We find ac- 
cordingly in the debates of the years 1763 
and 1764 a proposal for limiting the duration 
of parliament, together with other measures 
of a similar tendency, introduced into the house 
of commons. Repeated efforts were ineffectu- 
ally exerted for accomplishing an improve- 
ment so important, until at length the ad- 
ministration of lord Townshend cooperated 
with the increasing anxiety of the public, to 
reduce to its real character the representative 
part of t^e government, and thus to lay the 
foundation of the futjare liberty of Ireland. 

The immediate influence Of the administra- 
tion of this nobleman was sdbsequently exer- 
cised, not so much in giving to Ireland a free 
constitution, as in removing out of its way the 
obstructions of poweiful combinations. The 
first lord lieutenant constantly resident in this* 
country, he was able to negociate for Mmself 
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all the arrangements of the government ; he 
therefore could watch every opportunity of de- 
taching individuals from the great leaders of 
the parliament, and strengthening the party [of 
the castle ; and he soon succeeded in leaving in 
an ineffectual opposition those very persons, 
who had dictated to his predecessors the hard 
conditions of their support. The undertakers 
of that period were the earl of Shannon afid 
Mr. Fonsonby, whose families had become con- 
nected, and the duke of Leinster, who hiri 
joined ^himself to their association* The earl 
of Shannon and Mr. Ponspnby were dismissed 
from their employments in the year I769,: on 
account of the successful resistance which they 
had given to a money-bill, origipated according 
to usage in the privy-council ; and in the year 
1771 the latter resignedhis office of speaker <^ 
the house of copamons, when the influence <Mf 
the lord lieutenant had procured a complimen- 
tary address, which it would have been his duty 
to deliver. 

, The stn^gle thus su$ce$i|ully ; t^nnuiated 
was one of no ordinary difficulty. The exL- 
pen^iture of the public money was profuse, 
for itr was a contest of venality, and yet tfaie 
lord lieuten^t was nK>re than once disposed 
to abandon his enterprises in despair, and p^- 
severed only because his spirit had been piqued 
by his adversaries* On one of these occasions 
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1m remarked, with bis eharacteri0tlc fecetions- 
iMM, that he had supposed his antagonists to 
be too good sportsmen, to make him double 
bade, when they saw him just gcing to break 

The character of knrd Townshend who cati 
undertaJce to delineate from tra^Btion? If we 
consult those, whom his goTemment displaced 
and drove into opposition, we find him repre- 
sented as an intemperate and incapable buffoon, 
debasing priwte manners by a contempt of de- 
coram, and destroying public principle by an 
eortmme grossness of corruption, if we turn 
to the lAidiTiduals, to wliom he attached him- 
self, wo find €bem longcomnaemorating hislnrth- 
day w^ an aflectionate recollection, wb&dtk 
seeam to indicate amcH^ honourable sentbnenf^ 
than <he gratitude of self-interest bi <he 
last ef those** lettere indeed, which have emu- 
lated tM severity send Ishe genius of the IBngfish 
ImluB, we 'find an tidmissioti cf the exag g era- 
tion, which such an imitation would naturaHy 
i se oflsi on} aadt^ one ctf' those nddressed to 
Ms successors we meet a reluctant «cknow- 
M^msnt that Ite •charaeter, sU f>dioiis w It 
yms #esei9bed, was yet ocesiiienaiynTaAated 
I^Hia btflManey ef igen^us, tuod waSmsAed %y 
Hho wsMnth 'Of fteBng. 
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Of thb liMtfii^t^ of faiti goveittftieiit H is 
•aiy to fonii * jadgii(i«&t. It wak a systnti 
df com^tioci^ bdOCMU^ its OilQect wa« t« 6iiMiA> 
tipate tii6 goteffittient^ AM thtt iM>nM^ttti«tt. 
It cleared the gi^oiUMUj^loU of Wmtty \sif htt*ikr 
ing itp the giieat puMim^ whidi bad tegt^ly 
•ontracted {w the inttliftgMiititll «f tile public, 
t^ugh th» depi'«MitMh of tiM) ^igtil^ MtM W 
%ttul«d to matee rd«iA fine tui Ettj^ifih, not ui 
Lrilh inter^tt. It laid thie fouftdatidn hy t^e «0d- 
oMslon (tf 13)6 lin^ftaftiMk of pariiamentfr, thottgh 
Hk^ ttoncdttton ai]^>«ttt« to have bdeh mode witli 
^^veheiiskn and i<tkictikD!ce. IIo^»«ye» ire 
Iftascjr ^tisa^tovfe ikUi K^ject,' \i%ii(ih he Sta^^dl 
to MttiilH ^Ukd c6U^te«M thie ta^sais, tchidk IM 
deetted Iseeesdftr^ to bd ctt^lOj^ed, 'we mtMl 
acknowledge that we have eventually dei4t«d 
ittipottatik iidvaht«^ >fihMU iy» govtetnu^ut. 
t>mk tiite txtmiM^tM^ liei^y ^ his cfawmctef 
it»y h«v6 iWpemiaA 'to tfa6 AdveloptuMnt <>f 
hitth 11-ded««b. Hti ^tvttb tbie &Mt vk^rof M^ 
tetidjNl eoAtitAialfy tta Irekthd Mtiftf; hfiti g»h 
v6T»nifeBt, «ad hk) hal^ts «iiid Ids ittHiiitiei^ 
tk^M]^ tfc^y iftfey Mvfe isoiicffitfted ^he "attatar^ 
du^ <)riMfi«t^tMi», Mid attraaed tb^ ^ppItMiM 
rf «hO pOjrtflafee, Wet* 9! ijuallfled "to im^ 
«*ilh %fiy iiii|)Mitig iiptettditmr ^t 'pefmiA\^ «z- 
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(a) In the year l€98 the English lords had 
received an appeal in the case of the bishop of 
Derry and the Londonden7.«0ciety» on which 
occasion they declared, that the Irish lords 
possessed no appellant jurisdiction. 

(b) The cause of Annesley and Sherlock. 
(p) The author has assigned, as the occasion 

of his treatise, that the business of Ireland was 
under the consideration of both houses of the 
English parliament. In a marginal note this 
is explained by a reference to the cause of the 
bishop of Derry in the house of lords, and to 
the prohibition of the exportation of the wool- 
len manufactures of Ireland in the house of 
cooamons. Case of Ireland's being bound by 
Act of Parliament in England Stated, p. 3. 
Lond. 1720. 

(d) That appellation had been already so 
applied in England in the reign of James L 
This prince, in the commencement of the ses« 
sion of the year 1614 found it necessary to deny 
in two speeches, that he relied on the services 
of any such persons., Pari. Hist. vol. 5, p. 277f 
286. Sir Francis Bacon also (then attorney- 
general) made an artful and apologetical speedi 
in the house of commons on the same sulgect, 
" when the house," according to the title of the 
speech, ** was in great heat, and much troubled 
about the undertakers.'' Bacon's Works, vol« 
9. p. 936, quarto edit. 
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(e) It was proposed to sound him about ac- 
cepting them; but Mr. Carter, the master of 
the rolls, recommended that the patents should 
be at once offered to him, that he might be 
taken by surprise, which was accordingly done 
with good success. The pension was of £2000 
for thirty-one years. 

(/) The hereditary revenue consists of seve- 
ral particulars of little value, anciently esta- 
blished, but chiefly of the duties of tonnage 
and poundage, originally settled in the year 
1500, and the reign of Henry VIL, and after 
the Restoration confirmed and increased, toge- 
ther with various others, which arose to an an- 
nual income of £300,000. Clarendon's Sketch 
of the Revenue and Finances of Ireland, p. 7, 
8. Lond. and Dubl. 1791. Sinclair's Hist, of 
the Revenue, vol. 3. p. I69. 

(ff) Gordon has represented this as an in- 
crease only of importation, stating that at the 
same time the banks were failing. « Hist, of Ire- 
land, vol. 2. p. 231. Dubl. 1805. Mr. Tisdall, 
the attorney-general, said in a debate in the 
year 1763, that the surplus had arisen only 
from the accidental circumstance of sending 
fourteen regiments out of Ireland during the 
war, and placing them on the English esta- 
bli3lu3;ient. Debates in the years 1763 and 1764, 
vol. 2. p. 423. As however the war had been 

you VIII, u 
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concluded five years before the discossion, this 
jseems to have been a mere pretence for main- 
taining the right of the crown. 

(K) This was a scheme of encouraging a cot* 
t<m-manufactory at Donnybrook near DuUin. 

i}) This seems to have been the concluding 
part of the operations, by which the Roman- 
Catholics were depressed, though not planned 
with that intention. The manufacturing indus- 
try of all the provinces, except Ulster, had been 
J>efere destroyed. 

(Jk) The conveyance of the mails was then 
so imperfect, that, as the late earl of Charle- 
mont informed me, during three weeks there 
had been no despatches from England, and it 
was not known by the Irish government who 
was actually king. In this anxious interval, as 
I have been on the other hand informed by the 
iate doctor Moody of Dublin, a most respected 
presbyterian minister, when doctor M*Conchy, 
who had a habit of resorting to the Globe- 
coffee-house, then frequented by Roman-Catho- 
lics, expressed in that place his solicitude about 
the state of affairs, a Roman-Catholic told him 
to set his mind at ease, for the business had 
been decided. 

(/) In this government an attempt was made 
to effect the change by accusation, but on en- 
quiry it was found, that during the last ten years 
the revenue had been improved, and the expen- 
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diture diminished, in comparison with the ten 
preceding. Mr. Ponsonby therefore, who had 
been the object of the proposed accusation, re- 
ceived the unanimous thanks of the house of 
commons. 

This particular, which might have escaped 
the researches of the author, was candidly com- 
municated to him by his late friend SackVUIe 
Hamilton, who in an advanced period of life 
had been by the party, with which the family of 
Ponsonby acted, dismissed from his office in the 
government of earl Fitzwilliam, after a long 
series of public service, and without any impu- 
tation of misconduct. The author may now 
boast, that from this candid, intelligent, and re- 
spected friend, he received much useful direc- 
tion, in investigating the embarrassed history of 
Irish parties. 
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LECTURE LXXXI. 

C>f the history of Ireland^ from the end of the 
government of lord Townshend in the year 
1772, to the end of that of Lord Northington 
in the year 178^. 



American war 1775 

First Act for the relief of Roman- Catholics 1778 

Volunteer Army formed 1779 

Test-Act repealed I78O 

First Convention of Dungannon . \ j»yoa 
Legislative Independence of Ireland S 
Second Convention of Dungannon . 
National Convention of Dublin 



} 



I78S 



The last lecture reviewed the rise and fall of 
that oligarchy, which interposed itself between 
the crown and the people of Ireland. The sub- 
ject of the present is the more interesting his- 
tory of the establishment of the constitutional 
independence of this country. The tutelage, 
which had fostered the native interests of our 
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country, had become unsuited to their addles- 
cence ; its authority had accordiugly been gra^ 
dually enfeebled by the growing maturity of the 
people, no longer disposed to submit ta its^ 
control J and it would soon have been com- 
pelled to abdicate much of its pretensions, even 
though the British government had not la- 
boured to accelerate the crisis. The govern- 
ment of lord Townshend however, by hastening 
the fall of the oligarchy, had given important as- 
sistance to the efforts of Irish independence, as 
it precluded the struggle, which the remain- 
ing strength of that oligarchy might yet have 
opposed to the exertions of the piatriots. 

I am aware of the difficulty of (reviewing 
transactions, which have passed before the eyes 
of many of my hearers, and have had close and 
multiplied connections with the measures and 
the agitations even of the present day. The 
difficulty of such an undertaking indeed is ob- 
vious. But I may be permitted to observe, that 
its utility, if it should be executed with fairness 
and moderation, is proportionally great, for it 
must have a direct and practical bearing upon 
our actual opinions and feelings, and may have 
a salutary influence in regulating our political 
conduct. 

The circumstances of the wonderful time, in 
which we live, have however lessened the diffi- 
culty of reviewing recent transactions^ by inter- 
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posing an artificial distance between us and 
them. When revolutions, which in another pe- 
riod would have followed at long intervals^ have 
been crowded into a succession so rapid, that 
they have almost become the ordinary subjects 
of daily curioidty, human life appears to be ex- 
panded, our months have become yearis, our 
years have swelled into ages, and we can look back 
upon the transactions even of our own country, 
which have been removed from the present 
time ten or twenty years, almost with the im- 
partiality of another period. And when I con- 
sider what a long and various progress I have 
made through thirteen centuries of the general 
history of the world, I am encouraged to hope, 
that I bring to this review a mind disciplined to 
no ordinary degi*ee of moderation and impar- 
tiality. I well remember indeed the exultation 
and triumph, with which the day-spring of Irish 
liberty was hailed ; and the youngest of us can- 
not but have witnessed and participated the 
mortification, with which was contemplated the 
extinction of our national existence : but these 
feelings now occur to my recollection as they 
would present themselves to the mind of the 
circumnavigator of the earth, endeared by the 
instinctive preference, which binds the human 
heart to the objects of its earliest affections, yet 
calmed by a long interruption of attention, and 
chastened by the observation of a world. 
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The spirit of Irish liberty was manifested im-, 
mediately after the termination of the govern- 
ment of lord Townshend. That nobleman re- 
tired from this country in the year I772, and at 
the close of the following year the speaker of 
the house of commons declared to his successor, 
lord Harcourt, the expectation of that assembly, 
that (a) those restrictions should be removed, 
by which Great Britain had confined the com^ 
mercial industry of Ireland. The government 
.of lord Harcourt indeed exhibited a very re- 
markable development of all the principles, 
whi5h have actuated the later policy of this 
country. The claim of commercial freedom 
was strongly and repeatedly urged by the 
speaker of the house of commons in his official 
addressed ; the spirit of political jealousy was 
displayed in rejecting a proposal of substituting 
foreign mercenaries, though at the expense of 
Great Britain, for the troops withdrawn from 
Ireland to serve against the Americans ; and in 
this same government the British minister first 
adopted the expedient of endeavouring to con- 
ciliate the Roman-Catholics, by beginning to 
mitigate the severities of the penal code, under 
which they had languished since the reign of 
Anne. Thus we observe in this period of our 
history the voice of the representatives of the 
nation first raised for the emancipation of its 
trade, which soon afterwards permitted it to 
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attain wealth and prosperity ; a refuBal of a 
gratuitous offer of the protection of a foreign 
force, which at once indicated an anxiety for 
constitutional independence, and prepared the 
way for the memorable armament of the yolun- 
teers ; and the commencement of that system 
of conciliation, which has since invested the 
majority of our people with all the rights of 
citizens, but by withhoMing the trusts of poll- 
tical power has failed to satisfy their leaders. 
The government of lord Townshend had ter- 
minated the oligarchical administration of Ire- 
land; that of lord Harcourt unfolded those 
principles of improvement, which were soon to 
expand themselves into national prosperity and 
importance. The mild &nd honourable cha- 
racter of lord Harcourt was well suited to the 
superintendence of a system of liberal and 
beneficent administration. 

From the time when the redundancy of the 
treasury had excited a contest between the 
crown and the parliament, the latter seems to 
have determined to prevent a recurrence of the 
evil by an extraordinary profuseness of expen- 
diture ; and afterwards, in the government of 
lord Townshend, as we have since been in- 
formed by lord Clare, the half of a million was 
lavished in reducing the power of the oligarchy, 
by corrupting the parliament. By the united 
operation of the extravagance of the parliament 
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in grimting premiums and bounties, and of that 
of the viceroy in procuring adherents, the re- 
dundancy of about the half of a million was 
within twenty. lliree years converted into {b) a 
debt of nearly a million. When the country 
was so deeply involved in embarrassment, the 
public revenue could furnish no means of sup- 
porting the expenditure, and the government 
was reduced to the ruinous expedient of suc^ 
cessive loans. 

While the domestic embarrassments of Ire- 
land were thus tending towards a financial ca. 
tastrophe, the war of America, that van-courier 
of the revolutions of the world, added its ope- 
ration in causing a general derangement of the 
resources of individuals, and in powerfully ex- 
citing at the same time the spirit of the people. 
This was the first consequence of that primary 
revolution, which has since by its more extend- 
ed action convulsed the centre of the European 
system. Its future influences, lost in the wide 
expanses of space and duration, confound the 
speculations of the human mind. It has been 
our distinguished fortune to receive from it the 
animating principle of national independence, 
instead of being beaten down by the electric 
shock of public confusion. 

The exportation of Irish linens to the colo- 
nies of North America had been considerable, 
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though the direct trade * had been so rfia^kled by 
prohibiting the exportation of American goods 
received in return, that this commerce had been 
managed almost wholly by the English. By the 
war this resource of the country was at once cut 
oflF. Its other reisource, the trade of provisions^ 
was a;t the same time suspended by an embargo, 
which was continued several years, the alleged 
object being to hinder the supply of the colo- 
nists of America, but the operation extending t 
to several states of Europe, to France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland. Private distress was 
in this manner superadded to public embarrass- 
ment. Every man felt in his own personsd 
concerns, that the situation of Ireland had be- 
come extreme ; and all ranks and classes of the 
people were accordingly prepared for receiving 
the impulse, which should urge them towards 
their deliverance. The same war, which had 
thus consummated the distresses of Ireland, 
afforded also this impulse. When France had 
most unwisely resolved to unite her forc^ with 
those of the British colonies, for supporting 
them in their plan of independence, the naval 
superiority of the enemies of the empire caused 
the maritime towns of Ireland to apply to the 
government fbr protection against invasion. 

* Commercial Restrtdnts of Ireland, p. 179 — 183. 
t Collectanea Politica, vol. 1. p. 139. 
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The * goTerament, unable to afibrd assignee, 
told them that they must protect themselvefi^ 
corpB were accordingly embodied, armed, and 
disciplined by the people, and at their own ex- 
pense ; and Ireland through all its provinces, 
but tnore particularly in the north, presented to 
the view the animated spectacle of an armed 
nation. " You have sown the serpent's teeth," 
said Hussey Burgh, tfee orator of the day, to 
the bench of ministers, ** and they have sprung 
up artned men/* The allusion was indeed 
more apposite than he intended it to be, for the 
gallant spectacle concealed the principle of fu- 
ture dissension. 

The war of America was not an ordinary 
contest, but a struggle for a principle, and the 
sympathetic influence of that principle was 
felt by the people of Ireland, even while they 
armed themselves for their defence against the 
enemies, which the struggle had brought 
againi^t their country, as a part of the empire. 
** ATdice,*' to use the animated (c) language of 
Mr. Flood, " shouted to liberty." The shout 
was eagerly caught by the impoverished people 
of this coutitry, who saw so many analogies in 
their own calamities; and though obliged to 
draw their tiwords for their own immediate pro- 
tection, they adopted the spirit of their adver- 

♦ Collectanea PoHtica, vol. l.p. 166. 
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saries, and, though without rushing into sepa- 
ration, asserted and vindicated their rights. 

The British ministm*, lord North, was not 
unwilling to concede such commercial advan- 
tages, as might be necessary for relieving the 
distresses of Ireland, and * appears to have ac- 
tually proposed to permit for this purpose some 
considerable enlargements of trade. His inten- 
tions however were f(b strenuously opposed by 
the active jealousy of the trading towns of 
Great Britain, that it became necessary, that 
the people of Ireland should present themselves 
in an attitude, which might excite among the 
traders of England apprehensions yet more 
alarming, than of the inconvenience of a par- 
ticipated commerce. In this crisis appeared 
the self-armed, self-embodied volunteers. They 
demanded their rights, and the angry jealousies 
of monopolising traders were silent before 
them. 

The volunteer army of Ireland was the crea- 
ture of a sudden emergency^ acting upon the 
energies of an ill-governed country. That 
emergency had been prepared partly by the 
necessities of the government, partly by the 
spirit of the people. When the minister pro- 
posed to withdraw for the war of America four 
thousand of the regulated forces of Ireland, 

* Knoxs Extra-Official State Papers, App. part 1. p. 86, etc. 
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and to substitute for them as many foreign 
Protestants, without requiring this country to 
defiray the expense of these troops, the four 
thousand men were readily granted by the Irish 
pwliament, but, widi a spirit ominous of ap* 
preaching liberty, the offer of the gratuitous 
protection of foreign mercenaries was rejected. 
The military strength of the government was 
in this manner considerably reduced. The 
lord lieutenant on the other hand * declared to 
the parliament, that the exhausted state of the 
public resources had rendered it impracticable 
to embody a militia, which, though a civic 
army, would have been officered and directed 
by the government. Thus the necessity of the 
war had drawn away a large portion of the 
military force, the spirit of the parliament had 
refused to permit their place to be supplied by 
the introduction of foreign mercenaries, and, 
the exhausted resources of the local govern- 
ment were unequal to the expense of embody-* 
ing a militia for the protection of the island. 
When therefore the country was menaced with 
invasion, the people were told that they must 
protect themselves. They obeyed the call with 
the alacrity of brave men, and under all the 
pressure of public and private embarrassment 
(d) a numeraus and well appointed army was 

* Collectanea Politica, vol. 1. p. 1^5. 
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speedily arrayed. The goveramaiit of that day 
thou^ not of the impwtafiice of eiKteavouirii^ 
to maintain a control over the men thos es- 
horted to embody thmnself^ in arms. Though 
it still afibcted to widd the seeptre of domimon^ 
it transferred to its subjects the sword of pro- 
tection; and the yolonteer army of Irelan4» 
while it defied the foreign enemies o( the co«ai- 
try, could not fail to become conscious^ that it 
was the army of the people, and possessed the 
power of vindicating their rights. 

ft seems to have^ been the destiny of the 
British minister of tibis period to favour the 
rise of independence by the very measures, 
which he employed for its suppression. While 
the popular spirit of resistance was, like a 
c^tagi(m, spreading through every rank, and 
even weakening the attachment of those, who 
habitually supported the gov^^nment^ he thought 
proper, by introducing alterations into two 
transmitted money-bills, to offend the jealousy 
of the pairliament in that important particular, 
in which alone it had continued to exirt. The 
question of taxation too was the great question 
at issue with America ; and it seems as if it bad 
been his wish to create an occasion, for esta- 
blishing in regard to the nearer country the 
siattie right, for which he was then contending 
with a remote dependency of the empire. His 
speculation however proved to be as erroneous 
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in respect of Ireland, as it was in respect of the 
colonies. His altered money-bills were rejected 
by the Irish parliament; the friends of the 
government were by this unseasonable effort of 
authority induced to connect themselves with 
its adversaries in one unanimous opposition; 
and, though lord North cannot be described as 
belonging to the class of tyrants, he may yet 
be fairly considered as entitled to share theii^ 
encomium, by being undesignedly one of the 
fathers of liberty. 

Such was in the year I779 the deficiency of 
the Irish treasury, that * the country, instead of 
being a source of wealth and power to the em- 
pire, had become dependent on Great Britain 
for the subsistence of the remaining regular 
forces, and actually received for this purpose 
fifty thousand pounds. This was the crisis 
of the public distress, and of the public de- 
liverance. In these distressing circumstances 
the eloquence of Grattan kindled the flame 
of freedom in the breasts of the parlia- 
ment, and the Irish commons explicitly de- 
clared to the government of the two countries, 
that it was not by temporary expedients, but by 
a free trade alone, that the nation could be 
saved from the ruin, with which it was threat- 
ened. The parliament, faithful to the spirit so 

* Collectanea, Politica, vol. 1. p. 165. 
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excited, enforced this declaration by the me- 
nacing measure of granting the public supplies 
only for the short period of six months. 

The minister was alarmed, and he deter- 
mined to conciliate by concession. It seems 
however as if his concessions were fated to of- 
fend, instead of conciliating. His commercial 
concessions, though unsatisfactory to a country 
.demanding a free trade, were as liberal as the 
jealousy of English traders would then permit ; 
but we must ascribe to his own S3rstematic po- 
licy the infatuated obstinacy of introducing al- 
terations into bills transmitted in a period of so 
great agitation. The bills altered on this occa- 
sion were not money-bills, as in the former in- 
stance. That folly he did not venture to repeat. 
But one of them was a bill involving the dearest 
interests of the public, and the alteration was 
such, as gave to the public mind the only im- 
pulse, which it then required to receive for as- 
piring to constitutional independence. The 
Irish parliament, not choosing that its military 
establishment should be longer regulated by a 
British mutiny-law, transmitted a bill of a simi- 
lar import ; the minister, as if eager to indem- 
nify himself for commercial concession by con<- 
stitutional spoliation, introduced an alteration, 
by which it was rendered perpetual ; and the 
Irish parliament, though it passed the bill thus 
altered, was taught to look to freedom of con- 
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stitution as the necessary safeguard of freedom 
of trade, and to assert its own independence, 
while it unfettered the commerce of the coun- 
try. The minister, when he had first hy the 
altered money-bills alarmed the constitutional 
jealousy of the guardians of the public purse, 
had then by another alteration rendering the 
mutiny-law perpetual, manifested a desire of 
securing to government the uncontrolled posses- 
sion of military power. Could he in language 
more explicit, or more forcible, have exhorted 
the people of this country, to be satisfied with 
no concessions merely commercial, to contend, 
not mei'ely for trade, but for constitution, and 
to insist on being acknowledged as an inde- 
pendent, though not a separated state? 

Though the parliamentary leader of the 
Irish revolution is (e) happily not yet included 
among those, whose characters have become 
the property of the historian, the eloquence^ 
which animated and guided the parliament 
in that interesting struggle, may not impro- 
perly be noticed in this seminary, which, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of political reputa- 
tion, must ever boast of having given to so 
much talent its earliest improvement. By Uiat 
eloquence whatever was yet wanted for con- 
firming the new-formed patriotism of the fiiends 
of the government, was at once supplied. The 

VOL. VIII. X 
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glowing ardour of the national sentiment was 
poured into the senate in its most Goncentl*ated 
and potent form, and the selfish speculations of 
private interest withered before it For such 
an occasion a peculiar species of eloquence 
I4[ipears to have been required, and the elo- 
quence of this distinguished man is accord- 
ingly peculiar. The masterly character of the 
illustrious Chatham, which some have attri- 
buted to him, represents the eloquence of that 
great minister, as resembling neither the tor- 
rent of Demosthenes, nor the splendid confla- 
gration of TuUy. The same distinctions may 
be also applied to the eloquence of the Irish 
orator. But yet neither cati it be said to corres- 
pond to the description of that of lord Chatham, 
as familiar and spontaneous. His office was not 
to rouse to the call of glory a people enervate 
by the wealth of commerce, and by the indo- 
lence of peace. The occasion therefore re- 
quired not an eloquence fitted to awaken the 
dormant energies of the human heart The 
public mind had been already excited by agen- 
cies numeroira and powerful. The doquence 
demanded by the occasion was such, as migtit 
give force and impression to principles already 
adcnowledged and felt ; and that of the filther 
of Irish independence was accordingly senten- 
tious and poignant, not flashing a new convic- 
tion on the dazzled mind, bat deeply and" per- 
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mitnently ittipYeesing the truths^ of which evei^ 
hearer was already, thoogh less cogeutly, con* 
vincedrf Perhaps this v^y pecidiar eloqi^oe 
cannot be more aptly characterised, than, by 
the dbservation which Gicero ♦ has recorded 
concerning the Grecian Pericles : tantkm in eo 
vim fuisse, ut in eorum mentibas, qui, audis*^ 
sent, quasi actileos qnosdam relinqneret* 

It was among the felicities of oinr country^ 
that it shonld at this time possess such an 6r^ 
gan, for transfuiding into it^ parliament the 
spirit of its people. It was also its good for* 
ttine, that its self-created' armament shooUi 
arrange itself under a leader, with whom iti( 
interests were secure from violation. Arid here 
the voice of history is not silenced by the deltf 
cacy of speaking of living characters. The 
honourable life of the earl of Charieritont is 
dosed, for it was ended with that, which h$ 
CBteemed the existence of his country. With 
the early efforts of the independent Imcas we 
find his name associated ; the meridiaa glory of 
the volunteers encircled with its sple^do|ur his 
pure and dignified patriotism^ and he seemed 
to sink into the grave at the prospect of the 
incorporating union, which terminated the poli* 
tical independence of a coimtry so long, and 
so sincerely cherished. Though alive to the 
x2 
^ De Oratore> lib. 3. sect. 34.* 
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4^ity of exalted rank, he had never heen led 
to engage himself in the cahals of an aristo- 
cracy; though sensible to the gratification oi 
enjoying the affections of the people, he could 
iresohre to risk his popcdarity, when they w<mld 
have adyanced beyond the limits which he 
conceived to be prescribed by genuine patriot- 
ism. The conciliating elegance of his manners 
indeed was characteristic of the balanced temper 
of his mind, as I once heard it remarked by 
the celebrated Edmund Burke, that he was the 
only man within his knowle<^, Charles Fox 
himself not excepted, whom a love of popu- 
larity had not vulgarised. At (f) an early age 
he yielded to the call of duty, and resided in^ 
this capital, where he was then less connected 
than in aiiy other capital of Europe, and where . 
he could not then find those objects of art and 
r^nement, by which he bad been accustomed 
to be inteiiestod. Here he lavished his fortune 
fn buildings, that he might create for himself 
an iirterest, which be saw nothing around him 
fitted to supply ; and, while he watched over 
the political interests of Ireland, he laboured 
by the institution, and the unwearied support of 
an academy, to introduce habits of reflection 
and enquiry among a convivially dissipated 
people. Were he now living, it would have 
been my delight to consult him on the subject 
of these lectures ; and it is with no ordinary 
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gratifioatiou that I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity, of paying to his memory my tribute of 
heartfelt commendation. 

While the British parliament had separated 
early in the year 1779^ without satisfying the ex- 
pectations of the Irish} the parliament of this 
country was by a long recess withheld from th^ 
consideration of its grievances, and thenational 
spirit was thus left to work at lai^e for its owA 
deliverance. In this interruption of domestic, 
and neglect of external legislation, was arrayed 
the volunteer army, eiager to defend the coundy 
from invasion, but irritated at the disregard (rf* 
its sufferings, which had been manifested by 
the government. When military associations 
had beai formed in every part of the country, 
the tendency towards union, natural to men 
engaged in a common cause, and not yet sepa- 
rated by any repugnance of political principles, 
was speedily exhibited. In the following year 
they adopted the plan of assembling in^ large 
bodies for reviews, by which, while their strength 
was ostentatiously displayed to admiring mul- 
titudes, they acquired confidence in themsi^lves, 
and the habit of communicating and coope- 
rating for political purposes ; and in the year 
1782 was at length convened at Dungannon the 
memorable meeting of the delegates of the 
vohmteer associations of ^he northern province, 
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in which was framed the decisive exposition of 
the demands of Ireland. 

That such a convention as that of Dungan- 
non should be assembled, was in the regular 
seizes of causes and effects. The reviews, 
begun in the year 1780, would naturally tend 
to the formation of such larger associations, as 
could be managed only by delegation; and 
these would as naturally tend to such a union, 
as should comprehend an entire province. But 
if any special crisis were required for producing 
tiie convention of Dungannon, it was season- 
ably furnished in the rapid changes of the Irish 
government. The earl of Karcourt had in the 
yei^r 1777 been succeeded by the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, and this nobleman had himself in 
th^ year 1780 been succeeded by the earl of 
Carlisle. It was remarked by the late lord 
Cliaure, that (^) the imbecility of lord Bucking- 
I^amshire had arrayed the volunteer army. The 
object of the government of his successor ap- 
pewB to have been to repress the spirit, which 
h»d begun to be regarded with alarm ; but it 
really excited that spirit to new and more ener- 
getic exertions. When the armed people of 
Ireland saw, that their representatives h9.d be- 
gun to resume their former tone, and to nega- 
tive every. proposal for establishing a free con- 
stitation, they felt tibat they must rely upon 
themselves for the attainment of this great ob- 
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ject. The call for a provincial convention was 
then uttered by one corps, and eagerly answer- 
. ed by the rest, and the resolutions of Dungan- 
non, urged by the eloquence of Grattan, res- 
tored the unanimity of the year 1779, and ef- 
fected the l^slative independence of Ireland. 

Here again it seems, as if some tutelar divi- 
nity watched over the interests of our country. 
That war, which had created the critical em- 
barrassment of our trade, and had exhibited to^ 
us the animating example of a struggle foi* in- 
dependence, at length by its disasters displaced 
the ministry of Great Britain, and substituted 
for it the leaders of a party, which in opposition 
had advocated the cause of freedom. This 
change of the ministry having occurred within 
a few weeks after the meeting of Dungannon, 
the r^resentation, which arose from the reso- 
lutions framed at that meeting, was received in 
a willing parliament, and the constitution of 
Ireland, destined to so short an existencce, was 
voted by acclamation in this country, and con-^ 
ceded without conditions by Great Britain. 

The situation of our country was at this time 
critical in an extreme degree. To the popu- 
lar view indeed every thing was brilliant and 
triumphant. The enei^es of a whole people 
had been excited l^ domestic distress and fo- 
reign danger i and these* enei^es, while they 
eflfectually protected iUie country from extemid 
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insult, had been successfully directed to the at-, 
tainment of the most important objects of com- 
merce and constitution. The parade of milita- 
ry array threw its splendour round that patriot- 
ism, which had been cherished in its ranks ; the 
pride of successful exertion in patriotic stru^lea 
filled every heart with a consciousnei^ of aug- 
mented dignity ; and the newly acquired rights 
of commerce and constitution suggested the 
most cheering expectations of national improve- 
ment and happiness. Yet amidst all these gra- 
tifying circumstances the interests of Ireland 
were beset by the most alarming dangers. An 
armed people had dictated, not only to the le- 
gislature of a confederated country, but to its 
own. The forms of the government were in- 
deed still preserved, for the lords and commons 
still authenticated the measures, by which it 
was exercised ; but it was distinctly felt, that 
the volunteer associations possessed a power in-, 
dependent of the government, and capable of 
controlling its operations. 

Perhaps no other history can boast an ex- 
ample of so gr^at a power, brought to act with 
effect on the existing government of a coun- 
try, and, when its proper purpose had been at- 
tained, relaxing itself again by degrees into a 
civil subordination and tranquillity, indtii^nsa- 
ble to the preservation of tie public welfare. 
The volunteer army of Ireland lias on this ac. 
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count, not less than for its spirited independ' 
ence, been the subject of merited encomiums. 
Instead of the intemperance of triumph, ad-: 
vancing beyond the limit of sober exertion, and 
eager to manifest its superiority by successive 
changes of the government, we see a rapid 
transformation of the military into the civic 
character, and an armed multitude appearing 
to be actuated only by a rational desire of en- 
joying the advantages, which it had obtained. 

Mudi of this merit is doubtless to be ascrib- 
ed to the soundness of the dispositions, by 
which the volunteers had been originally prompt- 
ed. The grievances of Ireland had been nu- 
merous and oppressive, and the crisis, which 
had called the volunteers into action, had been 
sudden and urgent: A sincere desire of avert- 
ing real and obvious evils was therefore the 
only principle, which the occasion was fitted to 
generate, or the time had permited to take pos* 
session of the public mind. The principles too 
of the Irish volunteers had been learned from 
the British constitution, for the corrupted des- 
potism of France had not yet engendered the 
wild democracy, which soon afterwards in- 
fested the world. Though there existed ax^ong 
them an instinctive tendency to maintain their 
importance, and to seek further advantages, yet 
their distinct views were strictly limited to 
purposes consistent with the constitution. An 
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important oombination of various circumstances 
however cooperated with the soundness of 
their principles to effect this salutary trans- 
iSormation. 

The vcrfunteer army contained within itself a 
principle of disunion and debility, which natu- 
rally tended to paralyse its exertions^ when its 
primary dbjects had been attained. This body 
had been formed out of a divided people, and 
was necessarily affected by its divisions. The 
Presbyterians of the northern province, though^ 
most opposed in religious tenets to the majority 
of the Irish population, and in the year I78O re- 
lieved from the disqualification of the t^t-act, 
were impelled by a more vehement desire of li- 
berty to seek in the enfranchisement of the Ro- 
man-Catholics an augmentation of the power of 
the people. Many Roman-Caiholics on the other 
hand had been permitted to arm themselves for 
the emergency of the natiQnal defence ; the sym- 
pathy of a common cause had overcome much 
of the alienation, which had hitherto repelled 
them from the confidence of Protestants ; and 
many of the latter had b^un to consider them 
as justly entitled to participate the benefits of 
that constitution, which they had assisted to 
vindicate. In these circumstances a party fa- 
vourable to the Roman-Cathdiics was gradually 
formed in the army of the Protestants, and we 
accordingly "find among the resolutions adopted 
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at Dungannon, an expression of satii^faction in 
(^) the advantages, wliioh had been granted to 
that description of their feUow^nbjects. 

But this new party did not begin to prodnce 
any actual division, until more than two yeai» 
had passed from the convention of Dungannon, 
wh^i, in an address preseitted by the northern 
volunteers to their general, the earl of Charie- 
mOnt, it was intimated, that it was expedient to 
invite the assistance of the Roman-Catholics, 
as indispensably necessary to the attainment 
of their grand object, a reformation of the 
house of commons. That nobleman, however, 
gratified as he was by the attachment of his civic 
soldiers, did not hesitate to declare in his an- 
s*rer, that his principles would not permit him 
to connect the cause of reform with that of the 
Roman-Catholics. From this moment the va- 
hmteers became a divided and enfeebled body. 
A national convention of the volunteer army 
was indeed soon afterwards assembled in "the 
capital, but that army, in losing its unanimity, 
had lost its strength and its importance. Many, 
and among these some of its most respectable 
membeni, dhose to absent themselves from the 
meeting, and, when its attempt to effe^ (by 
intimidation a reform of the house of commons 
was encountered by a firm resistance, the assem- 
bly was adjourned to meet no more. 
While this dissension was neutralising' the 
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eo^*tf oi the general body, another was dimi- 
nishiiig the importance of its parlianientary 
advocates. This rdated to the constitational 
ad?anti^es afaready obtained, for the qaestion of 
the political enfrandtisem^it of Roman-Catho- 
lics was not yet hronght brfore the parliament 
Mr. Grrattan, in the fenronr of his gratitude 
for the advantages obtained by this country, 
moved an address to the king, in which, with 
the blindness of human confidence, he ventured 
to assure his majesty, that no question of con- 
stitution could thenceforward exist between the 
two nations, capable of interrupting their har- 
mony. Two persons otily dissented from this 
expression of entire satisfaction ; but the ques- 
tion concerning the sufficiency of the simple 
repeal of the offensive act of Geoige I, which 
was soon afterwards agitated by Mr. Flood, 
demonstrated that the adjustment was not per- 
fectly satisfactory, even in regard to that very 
claim, which it had professed to settle. By 
the act of George I. the legislative superiority 
of the parliament of Great Britain in regard to 
Ireland had been declared, and this act, agree- 
ably to the motion of Mr. Grattan, had been 
repealed in the year 1782. Mr. Flood however 
contended with great force of reasonings that, 
as the act of George I. had been mereky deda- 
i^aioiy, the simple repeal of that act bat with- 
drew an oflEmave deolaratian* without rejecting 
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the principle, and that it was necessary to the 
security of the rights of Ireland, that the Bri- 
tish legislature should formally renounce the 
daim, which that act bad asserted. Mr. Grat- 
tan on the other hand maintained the sufficiency 
of the security ahready obtained, and ro^isted 
the proposal of requiring an e3q[>licit abandon- 
ment of the principle, as unnecessarily offi^siye 
to Great !foitain. 

. It is not necessary, and it cannot be agree- 
able to this auditory, that I should dwell on the 
acrimonious contention of these rival orators 
and patriots. Consenting in the desire of esta- 
blishing the liberties of their country, they 
differed only about the nature of the security, 
which it was necessary to obtain, and unhappily 
blending personal jealousy with this disagrecr 
ment of opinion, they struggled who should 
most dfectually maintain the interests of Ireland 
in the same spirit, in which they might labour 
to expose its most abandoned betrayer. But 
the dissension of these two distinguished men 
is important to the historical enquirer in the 
relation, whidi it bears to the strength of the 
Irish opposition. It is indeed fair to suppose, 
that Mr. Grattan may have from this time sin- 
cerely attached biiiiself to a government, whidi 
had conceded all his demands. It is however 
not unnatural to believe, that this determina- 
tion may have b<ten not a little strengthened. 
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whan he bdidd his rival possess hunself of tiie 
post of pojmlaritf • \^etber this supposttiott 
may be allowed to have asy weight, or not, it 
is certain thattbe agitation of the qnestimi of 
tiie simple r^eal had the effect of breaking 
down the force of- the indcpMident party in the 
hoose <^conunons, and of bringing a torrent of 
popnlar odimn on the man, who had recentiy 
been addressed from every side as the saviour 
of his country, imd had jnstly be^i deemed 
wdithy of a national rewutL 

How salatary it was that the force of the in- 
dependent par{^ should then be so redaced, 
must be evident to every man, who reflects for 
a moment.on the situation of the country, in 
the ca{»tal o( which a naitional delegation of 
armed men had been assembled, in coiifinrmily 
to the proposal <^a second convention of Dun- 
gannon, and transmitted its mandate to the le^ 
gislatur^ continuing its meetings as a superior 
and controlling authori^, for rec^ving the re- 
port of the expected acqmescence. Then how^ 
ever it was, that a decisive blow was given to 
the volunteer associations, which had at that 
time fhMlled every purpose compatible with th^ 
existetace of a regtdm* govi^nment The man^ 
date of the convention wasrejected hf the borne 
of commons, as issued by a boify unknown to 
the constitution, and destopuotive erf' its free^ 
dom ; th<9 voluiilteers, already enfeebled by dis^ 
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union in regard to the Roman-Catholics, sunk 
under the manifest and alarming irregularity of 
their national convention i and the public, 
seeing in the tennination of the war a remoyal 
of the original necessity of their services, and 
in the occupations of peace the opportunity of 
realising the advantages, which these had pro- 
cured, beheld with indifference their actual dis- 
grace, and subsequent dissolution. 

Mr. Flood, the bearer of the mandate of this 
formidable convention, though widiout men- 
tioning that assembly in parliament, possessed 
powerful daims on the affectionate regard of 
his countrymen. Less conspicuous than li&* 
Grattan in the immediate crisis of the liberty 
of Ireland, he was however entitled' to the carei- 
dit of having asserted the rights of his country 
in a much earlier period, whai his efforts were 
not equally animated by the voice of the people. 
He was disgusted at seeing the consdtutioiiof 
Irelafid but a diadow of that which it affeoted 
to resemble; The pariiameirts were contimied 
during eritire reigns ; the privy-ooundls of both 
ooontries were parts of the Irish l^slature ; 
the judges held their offices during the pleasure 
of the gbvemmi3nt$ no right of kabeas corpus 
existed fbr protection against arbitrary impri- 
sonment ; the kade of Ireland was at the sa&ae 
time fettered by restrictions even more rigor- 
ous than those of u ^lotABi dj^pmdmcyi and 
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tiie military force, though paid by Ireland, was 
goyemed under the mutiny-law of Great Britain. 
This very imperfect semblance of the British 
constitution first receiyed a portion of the spirit 
of its original, when the eloquence of Mr. 
Flood successfully pressed the bill for limiting the 
duration of parliament ; the attack of Poynings' 
law, which had subjected the parliament to the 
control of two privy-councils, was begun by 
him ; when the extension of trade was forced 
on the consideration of the government by the 
public necessities, he was the person, who pro* 
posed to reject all modifications, and to demand 
at once its entire freedom ; and when at length 
the people were roused to assert the claim of an 
independent government, he spumed from him 
a valuable office, and enlisted himself among 
the champions of liberty. I have also been 
well informed, that he had first brought into 
the general meetings of the house of commons 
the struggle of its parties, which had before 
been managed wholly in the committee of ac- 
counts, so that by him was even b^un the 
practice of discussing the business of parliament 
in the freedom of a popular assembly. 

With all these pretensions to public favour 
Mr. Flood was never eminently popular. When 
he exerted his earlier efforts for hi$ country^ 
the voice of the people possessed little power; 
when that voice was afterwards raised to a 
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pitcbt which appalled the government, be had 
been discredited by accepting an official situa- 
tion. His renunciation of his office should 
indeed have effaced every unfavourable impres- 
sion, and even have procured for him the fame 
of political heroism ; but a new candidate had 
in tibe interval engaged the attention of the 
public, and had left for him but a secondary 
estimation. His eloquence too, though of a 
high and powerful description, was not equally 
fitted with that of his competitor, for interest- 
ing the public. More anxious to enforce by 
argument, than to impress by sententiousness, 
he was often grand» but seldom affecting. His 
dassipal admiration was directed to the Grecian 
orator, but in his practice he seemed rather to 
have pi^opqsed Aristotle as his model ^ and, if ^ 
I mfiy venture to quote the recollection of my 
v^ry early years, I was not so frequently trans- 
ported by his energy, as surprised that so much 
logic could be- expresi^ed with so much elo- 
quence. 

Such a man was well qualified to support a 
division in a popular party, though not to as- 
sume a decisive preeminence in its measures. 
The peremptory manhood of his character 
threw him out from the general combination, 
ancj prompted him to take a distinct and pecu- 
}]M. course ; his argumentative eloquence, 
though ill fitted to excite, or to direct, a popu- 

voL, VIII. y 
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Mcent a(^piiflntimis» to be capaUe of entaring 

into n^otiatimis for regulating the oomio^rce, 

whtdi they had obkained as free, and lor modi- 

Mfying the mdependence, which they had vindi- 

^ted as complete. 

(a) Ireland was first restrained from a free 
communication of trade with the colonies by 
the act of the fifteenth year of Charles IL Be- 
fore that time the people of Ireland seem to 
have been esteemed entilied to all the commer- 
cial advantages enjoyed by the people of Eng- 
land« A similar jealousy immediately after the 
Restoration excluded the Scots from the right 
of naturalization in England, which they had 
enjoyed since the accession of James L 

(b) £931,690 1*. 9^d. Collect. Polit. vol. 
1. p. 129. 

(c) The whole phrase was : " a voice from 
America shouted to liberty ; the people caught 
th^ sound, as it crossed the Atlantic ; and they 
continued it, till it reverberated here.*' 

(d) This army in the year I779 amounted to 
4S,Q00 men, and was afterwards much aug- 
mented. Flowden's.Hist. Review, vol. 1. p. 
49«, 529. 

(e) This lectur-e was delivered in the year 
1811. 

(/^ This brief account of the political life 
of the earl of Charlemont was given by himself 
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to the aathor, when he was lamenting the in- 
corporating union, which in his judgment blast- 
ed b31 hope of the prosperity of Ireland. 

(ff) Of the manner in which this imbecility 
favoured the emancipation of the trade of Ire- 
land, the author has firom good authority re- 
ceived the following curious account. When 
that question was a^tated i& the>bouse of com- 
mons, there were just forty-seven memliers 
known to be favourable to it ; but Mr. ConoUy, 
brother-in-law to the lord lieutenant, having 
spoken in favour of the measure, the secretary. 
Sir R. Heron, having sat silent and inefficient, 
and Mr. Clements, who held a considerable of- 
fice, having then recommended it, the house 
supposed that it was favoured by the govern- 
mient^ and it was carried. 

(h) The question of the relief of the Roman- 
Catholics oi Ireland was in the year 1778 first 
brought fbirward by the government, agreeably 
to the example of the British parliament. To 
defeat it a clause was added repealing the sacra- 
mental test, but the bill was returned without 
the clause. By this law Roman-Catholics were 
permitted to hold lands by leases for nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years, a tenure specified 
for the exclusion of the elective firanchise, which 
was not conceded until the year 1793* The 
Presbyterians were in the year 1780 relieved 
from the sacramental test. 
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I FEEL that the task, which I have under- 
taken to execute this day, is one of no ordinary 
difficulty. I am indeed anxious that it riibuld 
t)e understood, that I have not proposed to re- 
, view a period of the history of our country so 
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reomU and ao critical, either through a vain 
desire erf obtruding upon others my private opii 
nioas, or through a foolish hardihood of dispo- 
sition, to enootmtar the violence of contr^iry s6ii* 
timents. My motive for aagaging in a dkKnis- 
sion so embarrassing is^ Uinaply a persaasion^ 
tliat without it the ^cieeiiticm of ^^ pkm of 
thei^ lectiures wmAd be easent|d|ly imperfeetb 
If tiiere has beim: indeed nwh a combination 
in tiie transactions of the modern history of the 
woridy as I have during deven years endea- 
VQwed to Uluatrate, it could not be satisfacto- 
rily unfolded without Veference to the subject 
of^e preisient lecturci The grand catastrophe 
of this stupendous drama is the existing starug- 
gle between the two empires of Great Britain 
and of France, and ibe period of Irish history, 
which ended with the consolidation of the Icnv 
mer, cannot, without leaving the discussion 
Bn^mally defective, be excluded from our 
consideration. This necessity has 'determined 
n>e to proceed. I am however perfectly sen- 
sible of the unpleasmit situation, in which 
such a discussion places me ; and among its 
embarrasjBments I feel a very lively anxiety to 
juirtify that honourable confidence of the univer- 
sity, wfaidi has pepnitted me to stand up in 
iMs {daoe, and tp deliver cm such a subject my 
free and unstipuli^ted opinion. 
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However indeed the opihioii, which I i^ali 
this day deliver, concerning the conclading 
event of the portion of history now to he con- 
sidered, may differ from that of many of my 
hearers, I cannot forget that I have myself 
been influenced by feelings similar to theirs; 
and if my present sentiment differs from that, 
which snch persons still cherish, it is perhaps! 
only because I have been led to meditate so 
long on those comprehensive combinations of 
human policy, in which interests merely locsd 
lose much of their comparative importance, 
and local feelings much of their vehemence. 
Yet why should I suppose, that the general 
opinion on this subject should have remained 
unaltered, while the world was changing around 
us ? Contemporary with the termination of the 
separate government of this country was the 
commencement of the imperial goverament of 
France, that alarming dominion of violence 
and usurpation, which has so nearly crushed 
the independence of the continent, and with 
unappeasable hostility labours for the destruc- 
tion of our dearest interests. In the presence 
of such an enemy it may well be supposed that 
a domestic irritation, however acrimonious, 
may have been much mitigated. It may rea- 
sonably be believed, that the general safety has 
been felt to be an object of urgent and paramount 
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iinpcnrtance, for which every interest of ordi- 
nary anxiety, every feeling of ordinary amhi- 
tion, should be freely and unreservedly sacri- 
ficed. At least it may be hoped, that in siK$h 
isircumstances a review of the history of the 
last period of the Lrish government, exhibiting 
its result as a link in the <^mbinations of a 
wise and beneficent providence, may be re- 
ceived by this auditory with calmness and 
attention^ 

In the year 1783 the Irish house of commons, 
two only of its members dissenting, assured 
the sovereign, that, so entire was the satis- 
faction of the people of this country, no con* 
stitutional question could any longer exist be- 
tween the two nations, which might interrupt 
their harmony* In the year 1785 however it 
was discovered, that the regulation of the com- 
mercial intercourse of the tw:o nations invcdved 
a constitutional question of very high import- 
ance. The free trade, which had been c(m- 
ceded to Ireland, had not ascertained the con- 
diti<His of the reciprocal commerce of the two 
countries, a commerce intimately affecting va- 
rious interfering interests. The quertion cf the 
. channeUtrade accordmgly exhibited the first in- 
dication of the imperfection of the arrange- 
naents, which had been formed between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and brought forward the 
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imparial queatipn of legsilat^uig for the. Tega^ 
lation of commerce. 

Towwd the opoclusion of the session of the 
year 1784 the damour of the Irish manufac- 
turers for protectmg duties gave occasion ta ^aii 
address of the house of commonsy in which 
Uiat assembly expressed its hope, that bcifwe 
the commencement of the eiisuing session a* 
plan might be arranged for the regulatiopof 
the commercial intercourse of the two kingr 
dom8« The ensuing session was accordingly 
opened with a speech, in whidi a commeiKsis^ 
ac^tment was recommended to the attention 
of parliament, and a plan for effecting it wm 
shortly afterwards proposed by the seeretwy* 
The arrangement, as it was thus originally pro* 
posed, was speedily approved with scmrcdy my 
disagreemedit. But, when it wa^ afterwards 
sulmiitted to the parllamwt of Great Britain^ 
the minister perceived the Aecessity of intrq- 
dudng^ into it a number of modifications) by 
which the nature of the ai^ustment was essr^o- 
tially affected. The merchants aud manu&o- 
turers were importunftteior commercial rwt^^io- 
tions ; the *", leader of Q^x^Uiop, Mrt f^Sa^ eon- 
tended for. the necessity ^ reserving to Great 
Britain the ea^e 'guardianship and diredikm of 
the commanelal inteirests of the empire; md 

* Plowden's Hist. Review> voK 2. p. 118. 
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the influence of the East-India-oompany^ which 
had recently overthrown the power of that 
statesman, was oh this occasito dnited with his 
in opposiing the pretensions of Ireland, as in^ 
terferii^ with its mbnopiily. In these ciroum* 
stances the oHginfal Ufa propositions, ^hich in 
the bisfa' Parliament had been inorea^ed to 
eleven, were further augmented to twenty; and 
a coA^ of t^ommercial regulation was £3rmed; 
which itbposed various restdctions on the foreign 
trade oflreland, and conditioned foi^the surren- 
der df nmch of its legislative indq^dence. The 
measut'e thus altelred en(!iountered an opposition 
in Ireland, which cotOd not be overcome* Tim 
public feding was at once arjk*^yed^ai»lt a lyB^ 
tern so injurious to the wcent acquisitions of 
Irdand ; fee rival abffittes^ of the two great ora- 
tors of the time were ^oiulously exerted to ex* 
pose the iniquity of its arrangMdents } and the 
measurd^ though stSIl mpp&tbed by an inconsi-^ 
derable majority, was r^liiiquished by the go* 
vemmeht as impossible to ean*y into execution. 
It was indeed no easy enterprise to reconcile 
the commercial interests of two countries, cir<^ 
cumstanced as Great Britain and tiiis country 
were at that period. Great Britain, though 
loaded with incumbrances, mainilaMed her ex- 
tensive trade by the great aocumtdlittions of pri^ 
vate capital, while Ireltod, exempt from my 
grievoui^ oppression of public btard^nsy but i^ 
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destitute of the powerful resource of private 
capital, was forced to stimulate by numerous 
bounties an unpractised^ and unenterprising, 
commerce. Between two nations so diversely 
situated to frame ai^ adjustment, which would 
be essentially equitable, mi^t confound 4he in- 
genuity of man. The difficulty was enhanced 
by the independence of the American states^ 
which bad converted a colonial into a foreign 
trade of growing and indefinite importance^ 
The question of the channel-trade involved the 
consideration of colonial produce ; and, though 
the colonies of North America had become an 
independent and foreign nation, the similarity 
of productions still connected their traffic with 
the commerce of the r^uaining settlements.^ 
The traffic, thus connected with the channel- 
trade, was also that, to which Ireland could 
look with the most confidence of hope. Her si- 
tuation was eminently favourable to the inter- 
course, the frequent migration of her people 
had established a multiplied relationship of per- 
sonal connection, and the two nations, having 
begun together the career of independence, 
seemed destined by providence itself to main- 
tain a sympathy of public feeling. 

The natmal embarrassments of such an ar- 
t^angement appear to have been completed by 
the vain desire of the British parliament, to 
resume in the tranquillity of peace a portion of 
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the concessionsj which had been extorted frotn 
it in the embarrassment of war. That parlia- 
ment * had indeed in the very moment of ifes 
acqaiescence in the claims of Ireland, resolved 
that it was expedient to ascertain by some ex< 
press provisions the nature of the connection of 
the two countries. But the Irish parliament, 
satisfied with the acknowledgment of its ind€J- 
pendence, took ho notice of this declaration. 
The two governments accordingly remained 
connected only by the common sovereignty of 
the crown; and, until the arrangement of a 
commercial treaty had come under discussion, 
the hope of introducing any modification of the 
legislative independence of Ireland appeared to 
have been abandoned. Then however it seems 
to have been /thought, that the favourable mo- 
ment had arrived. While Ireland was required 
to concede her unshackled industry to the jea- 
lousy of the British manufacturers, and a large 
portion of foreign commerce to the colonial 
monopoly of Great Britain, and to her East- 
India-company, she was also required to sur- 
render to the imperial regulation of the sister- 
country every thing which could distinguish her 
own parliament from a mere council of muni- 
cipal administration. As might have been fore- 
seen by any unprejudiced person, the measure 

* Piowden'« Hist. Review, vol. 1, p» 601, 605. 
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Vas um(ucoes8fid«. It served indeed but to illus- 
Irate the difficulties of th^e relatiye situation of 
the two counbries. 

This specimep ^ theee difficulties was exhi- 
bi|;ed in the conduct of the Biitish, the next in 
t}iat of the lm\i pftrliament ; mii^ as ^e di9- 
seimon arose in the onei case on a ^lua^tion of 
qommerce^ so did it originate in ^ other fr^oti 
a question .of constitution. Thus was dis{^yed 
within a v^ry diprt time; the whole embarraas- 
ment of the connecti<;Mi. 

The^ other p^j^lesity wa^ occasioned ]>j the 
first of those gi^ievous visitat^raifi^ with which 
th^ sovereign hjEks been affii^tedfi , While t^ 
British minister procured the concurrence of 
the pariiament of Qr^&t Britain in the adoption 
of a plan for rei?tnotiing t^te authority to \ie e^- 
ercised by^the regent^ tbe/prevailing sentiment 
qf the &ish parliamenjt was ^voiirable to l;he 
measure supported 1^ the Brit^ah qpposition, 
which wo«ld have vested in , ,the heir appjarc^nt 
a sovereignty entire and unr^ti;a^ed. Jt was 
]ptfirf;ui^ that the Irish opposition should on this 
ijnteresting occasicHi associate itself with the 
p^^, from which, when in powey, the country 
. jifuj jreceiyed its . valued , independence* Indjivi- 
Awi^ also na;turally regarded the cr^sis^ as a 
favourable ; opportunity for gratifying and 
strengthening a party, from the aggrandisement 
of which liiey might e^cpect • to . derive advan- 
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t»g&B to t\imml¥e». Hik dispo^ticm of miad 
j^adtoed €i{>poars to havee:steiided Sectheyci^ th0 
^ppomtion, for it «e^p(» to liave been very gene- 
rally Mt^ tkat Ir^and had then ftti impmal 
Interest to negotiate^ and tfayat it was ineinoheot 
on evei^man to make the best advantage of 
^et)cca8ion. So heterogeneous were (3ie mem- 
bers of this new . oombindtion, that it was 
judged necessaiy to record their union by a 
vmtfeen engagement. Bo avowed was ' the ep^- 
culation of personal advantage^ that oneMndi- 
vidua} becaMe iMtortowibr justiilfmig his defec- 
mma f|f(irm the pfirty of the government by 
pleading/ tiirt it was but 41 giieM^ and ihe had 
'gnesn^ wrong. r ;. 

^Tholord lieutenant hml po^oned^ tis Jong 
ia»po6sijUe». tfaameeting pf the Iririi fmrliamiBiit, 
^iie hejrainlyi'Cffidea^ourad to retain m their 
yanks ihe ctis^iwiaty. migoijty of tbt^ jgnM^e^m- 
iB8nt .!B^iaA:leiigth becan^^ Beces9ar^^ 
t<^.iex|»b8e.:hiiiiael^ to. 1^ ibiaJ»twhioh:.{)rov!ed 
< imfidnraimUe^ fin* ttieappoaitioii hiKl aeilii^rad.a 
4eoMivtt sHpenoritg^ ;X)fvtiiinifa^.^ :3?lbd tmo 
houras /atMbrdh^; idetenninedijtft jqiddfOss Me 
pvinoe of Wiali^ msgtte&tib&MTn^ifmwne Ike 
fentire^'ecBcgmise.iof ttbeorojra^ .Tie 

chkf.gwemoff h(Birfng^(i?«fu«ed^ tOidsrmm^ ^e 
^address of the. iiifro-howeii): id}f^g^ ft^a^, .^tpn^h 
•Itn aot would eisoeed^the jf^w^j^t with ;which he 
iwaa-toVasted, the hoo^^ >^ f^i^fif)^ vpt^ a 
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cedw^c of his conduet, and a dqmtatioB coin* 
posed of the most respected lords and comiXHm- 
ars was then sent to communicate to the prince 
the concurrent wishes of the two houses. The 
delays of the Irish government however, though 
they had failed to hinder this expression of the 
sentim^it of the parliament, effectually frus- 
trated its operation, the deputies of the parlia- 
ment arriving so late, that the prince could only 
thank them for the zeal, which bad been mani- 
fested in his cause. 

Aa tlie projected measures of t^ two jmclia- 
ments were alike defeated by the hiq^py reeo- 
very of the sovereign, it is not neces^uy that 
any opinion should be offered on the constitu- 
tional policy of either proceeding* Frustrated 
(a) as they both were, they remain on record 
only as a memorial of the dissension of the two 
l^iE^ures, not indeed rdatk^ to the object 
of the public choice, but yet involving the ques- 
tion of imperii sui»remacy^ and indicating a 
disposition in the parliament of our country to 
embrace the first favourable occasum, for bring- 
ing that question into controversy between the 
two countries. Intlie domestic hktory o{ <mr 
own country the contest of the regency is m- 
deed an epoch of a most important character. 
From that contest may be dteited a divmdn of 
its parliamentary p^orties, which continued to 
the extinctibri of the parliambht Itself; from it 
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tnay be dated a systematic plan^ for managing 
by corruption a parliament, which had proved 
to be refractory in an emergency so critical ; 
and from it may perhaps also be dated a deter- 
mination of the minister, to seize the first 
favourable opportunity, which might occur, of 
putting an end to its separate existence by aH 
incorporating union. 

The failure of the commercial treaty had 
exhibited the impracticability of adjusting the 
commercial pretensions of the two countries, 
and the disagreement in regard to the regency 
had demonstrated the possibility of a separation 
on some question directly affecting the combi- 
nation of the empire. All thid had occurred 
within the short interval of seven years from 
the establishment of the independence of. Ire- 
land. One transaction had displayed a com- 
mercial, the other a political rivalry ; and both 
together manifested all the alienation, which 
could exist between two countries governed by 
a common sovereign. What should be the 
final result of this alienation depended on the 
constitution of the Irish parliament, and on the 
composition of the Irish people. If the Irish 
parliament were closely connected in interest 
with the people, and that people were bound 
together in an unanimity of public feeling, we 
must conclude that the spirit of national inde- 
p^D^ence would impel the l^islature into 

VOL. VIII. z 
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some direct and fatal collision with the parlidr 
ment oif Great Britain. If on the other hand the 
parliament were but veiy imperfectly connected 
with the people, and the people divided bcr 
tween two contending interest, . the result 
would not less naturally be^ that in^ some cnm 
of public difficulty the Iri^h legislature should 
yield in its own essential weakness to the 
ascendency of the legislature pf the better con- 
stituted and more powerful government, and 
relinquish its separate existence. 

The parliament of Ireland wa^ in its original 
construction so constituted, as to afford support 
to a government, not resting on the general in- 
terests of the people. The (b) distinct exist- 
ence of an Iri^h parliament is traced back to 
the year 1295, and it was consequently in its 
origin but thirty-seven years later than the firrt 
convocation of parliamentary representatives 
in Great Britain, and but thirty-one years later 
than the first introduction of the representatives 
of boroughs iu that country. Seventy-two 
years however elapsed from this commence- 
nnient to the parliament of Kilkenny, the first 
convention, which appears to have properly me- 
rited the name ; and feeble and irregular must 
have been, even afber this time, the authority of 
the Irish parliament, since one hundred and 
twenty-eight years afterwards we find it enacting 
for its protection that very law of Pcqmings, 
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which became in our days the object of univer- 
sal execration^ as not consistent with the inde- 
pendence of a national legislature. Nor was it 
more proportioned to the extent of the country, 
than to the protection of the immediate subjects 
of the king, the * river Barrow, thirty miles 
westward from Dublin, being at that time pro- 
verbially the boundary of its jurisdiction. The 
number of its members was accordingly much 
less considerable than in later times. At the 
close of the reign of Henry VIII. t there were 
only thirteen counties and thirty-four boroughs, 
which sent representatives to the parliament, 
so that the house of commons could Uien con- 
sist of only ninety-four members. The coqa- 
mans assembled by Elizabeth t in the year 
1560 amounted only to seventy-six. That 
princess however at length effected the reduc- 
tion of the entire islatad ; the whole was by her 
successor distributed into counties, sending re- 
presentatives; and, § when parliaments had been 
interrupted during twenty-seven years, the first 
general {$!arliament of Ireland was convened in 
the year 1614. James on this occasion, while 
he added to the house of commons the repre- 
sentatives of seventeen new counties, aug- 

z2 

* Hist, of the Polit. Connection between England and Ire- 
land, p. 97. Lond, 1780. 
t iWd. p. 108. t Ibid. p. 109. ^ § Ibid. p. 134. 
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mented the number of boroughs by forty new 
incorporations, a measure adopted expressly for 
the purpose of securing a majority against thq 
recusants, and which, * in lan assembly of two- 
bundred and thirty-two members, did actually 
procure for the government an excess of only 
twenty-four. This was the grand epoch of the 
borough-system of Ireland, and t the recusant 
lords of the pale did then protest i^inst 
the measure of erecting petty villages into cor^ 
porations in the very same manner, in which 
the patriots of our own days have since 
inveighed against the inequality of the repre-- 
sentation, as an indefensible deviation, from 
the original constitution of the government., 
When Roman-Catholics were at length ex- 
cluded from the Irish parliament, the borough* 
system ceased to be important as a defence 
against recusants, but it constituted a support 
of the government, or rath<er of the aristocracy,, 
against the popular interests. 

That the question of the reformation of par- 
liament should be agitated by the people of 
Ireland Vas in the natural order of events. 
As the acquisition of a free trade had su^ested. 
the expediency of ensuring its permanence by 
establishing the independence of the legislature, 
so the emancipation * of the legislature from 

* Leland, vol. 2. p. 447. t I^id. p. 442—444. 
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external control as naturally directed the 
wishes of the public to the further att^aopt 
of purifying it from internal influence. That 
the latter effort should be exerted at this 
particular time was perhaps the result of an 
emulation of a similar proceeding in England. 
The measures adopted in that country £tir 
effecting a reform of parliament set the ex* 
ample to the volunteers of Irelaiid, and the 
authority of some distinguished persons, who 
had there engaged in the cause, encouraged 
them to hope ibr success. This wto ac* 
cordingly the object of the military convention 
assembled in Dubin in the year 1783, a for- 
inidable congress re{Mresenting a self-enrolled 
and unpaid army, and calling on the govern^ 
ment of the country to submit itself to public 
opinion, and rectify its constitution. Mr. Flood, 
agreeably to the desire of the conventioii, 
introduced the question into the house of com- 
mons, though without avowing himself the 
delegate of a military assembly. The proposal 
was firmly resisted, as a dangerous example 
of the dictation of an armed body, and this 
earliest effort for the attainment of a par- 
liamentary reform in Ireland ended in giving 
a shock. to tlie volunteer system, by. which it 
had been originated. The effort was renewed 
in the following year by the same gentleman, 
simply as a member of the legislature; but. 
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though it was not then exposed to the same pow- 
erful objection, it was still resisted by a majo- 
rity so considerable, that it was for a time 
abandoned. 

In the interval between the establishment df 
Irish independence in the year 1782 and the 
agitation of the question of the regency in the 
year 1789» the parliamentary parties of Ireland 
had not received a distinct formation. While 
tiiat British party, which had conceded the de- 
mands of our country, continued in the admi- 
nistration, the government of Ireland naturally 
received the support of the greater number of 
the independent m^ubers of the Lrish parlia- 
ment. Even when that party had he^xk removed 
from power, many of these ppntinued to give 
a genend support to tiie government; and, 
though the commercial propositi^ms called forth 
a very strenu^is resistance, no syiAematic op- 
position was yet comUned. Possibly it was the 
6pinion of some, that a fair trial should be 
made of the new system, and that it should 
therefore be suffered to work without embar- 
rassment ; more were probably influenced by 
an apprehensicm of the excesses, into which the 
ardour of the public might be hurried, when 
military conventions had undertaken to reform 
the legislature ; many appear to have been re- 
duced to a political quietism by the schisin of 
the two great orators, and by a repugnance to the 
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desire then beginning.to be entertained among 
the volttnteers, of admitting the Roman-Catho- 
lics to the enjoyment of the rights of citizens. 

The great struggle of the regency gave a be- 
ginning to a systematic division of parliament- 
ary parties, for an intimate connection was at 
that time formed between those portions of the 
British and Irish padiaments, which agreed in 
proposing to invest the heir apparent of the 
crown with the entire power of the sovereign. 
Most indeed of those members of the Irish par- 
liament, who then went over from the govern- 
ment to the opposition, returned to their for- 
mer connection, as soon as the recovery of tbe 
king had convinced them of the imprudence of 
the speculation ; but the family of Ponsonby, 
with that characteristic spirit, which in the 
government ofloi'd Townshend had spumed 
the chair of the bouse of commons, refused to 
si^portalord lieutenant, on whom they had 
v6ted a censure, and remained in opposHion. 

The government after this struggle was not 
inattientive to the means of resisting the oppo- 
sition, to which it had given being. Though 
the professed principle of the marquess of Buck- 
ingham, then lord lieutenant, was the mainte- 
nance of a vigilant and severe economy, the 
sources of influenc6 were opened with profu- 
sion; places were revived or multiplied, the 
salaries of existing offices were augmented, and 
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the register of venality was lengthened with 
additional pensions. Before the government of 
lord Townshend the ordinary patronage of the 
crown was simply transferred to the great men, 
who undertook to relieve the British minister 
of the trouble of managing the country. Be- 
tween the time of that lord lieutenant and the 
lieutenancy of the marquess of Buckingham, 
the government was in an unsettled and inter-^ 
mediate state, first managed by new interests, 
which had been raised in reducing the old, and 
. then yielding to the new claims of popular 
independence. Under the marquee of Buck- 
ingham it appears to have attained its ultimate 
conformation, having settled into a most pro- 
fuse exercise of influence, which all the efforts 
of a most efficient and strenuous opposition 
proved to be wholly unable to oppose. 

The ai*rangement of parties, which was at 
this time formed, seems indeed to have been 
but the completion of the operation, which had 
been commenced twenty years before. Lord 
Clare, in his speech concerning the Union, 
observed, that lord Townshend had but imper- 
fectly succeeded in suppressing the oligarchy of 
the country. The great interest of the Pon- 
sonbies, which he had laboured to subdue, had 
accordingly renewed, after no long interval, its 
connection with the government; and it waa 
only by the discussion of the question of the 
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regency, which occurred after the li^se of so 
man^ years, that this interest was finally trans- 
ferred to the opposition, of which it constituted 
the principal strength, and furnished one of the 
most distinguished leader^* 

To form a just conception of the trial, to 
which the new system was subjected, the pow- 
erful and various fibility should be considered, 
by which it was assailed* In the front of the 
opposition stood the champion of Irish inde- 
pendence, who exercised all his acute and sen-, 
tentious eloquence in exposing and vilifying the 
system, according to which the government was 
then administered. In this warfare of parlia- 
ment he waa supported and assisted by men of 
talents the most dissimilar, and of interests the 
most distinct. On the one side of him stood 
Mr. Ponsonby, the representative of the former 
aristocracy, denouncing the government with 
an energy of language, which none had anti-, 
cipated, and with a commanding firmness, 
which set at defiance the power of his adversa- 
ries. On the other was Mr. Curran, the repre- 
sentative of a lower order of people, and pos- 
sessing very different, though very eminent 
talents ; displaying very little indeed of that 
sober wisdom, which political writers have as- 
cribed to aristocracies, but exhausting the stores 
of a rich and cultivated fancy in the most Iftvish ^ 
vituperation. 
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The measuree of the opposition appear to 
have been combined and conducted with the 
most perfect regularity. Unite^.in a club^ its 
several members seem to have acted agreeably 
to a concerted plan of operataoris. The parts 
of the political drama appear to have been de- 
liberately distributed to the performers, and the 
performances to have been brought forward in 
a predetermined order, to interest in succession 
the attention of the public. The measures, for 
Which the club was specifically pledged, were 
all of a very popular character. These were a 
bill for redudng and limiting the pension-list, 
and for excluding from the parliament persons 
holding any other pensions, than those granted 
for life ; a bill for secmring the responsibility of 
public officers in regard to the pajrmrats issued 
from the treasury, which nsight before have 
bten directed by the sole order of the king; 
and a bill for excluding from the parliament 
certain descriptions of placemen, and obliging 
the rest to subject their conduct, in accepting 
offices, to the judgment of their constituents, by 
vaoating their seats. 

The people did not however fail to remark, 
that the boasted mei»ures of the whig-club did 
not include a reform of parliament, which for 
some time had been with themselves a favourite 
object. They accordingly regarded the whole 
scheme of opposition, as a fotile attempt to 
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combine popular Bentimmit with ariBtocratio 
influence, looking on with open, indifference^ 
and with secret ridicule, while its leiMlers were 
exerting every effort to conciliate their confi-' 
denee. A reform of the i^epresentation was 
indeed at length proposed by the club, but the 
season of popularity had then gone by. The mea- 
sure had been forced on the party by.die^- 
prehension of an extremie proceeding of the 
same description, and was, in the very terms 
employed by Mr. Grattan, an attanpt to oppose 
a reformed representation of property to a re^ 
presentation of the multitude, whidi witii bis 
own peculiar phraseolc^ he characterised as a 
fdcmwuB representation. Th» question of die 
Roman-Catholics was in. tihe like manner pro- 
scribed by the whijg-club, as not adapts to an 
assemUage so heterogeneous in political prin- 
ciples; yet that society afterwards, with the 
same late-repentant policy, voted their ttonks 
to Mr. €rrattan for (c j the vehement manifisato, 
witti which he answered the address ^ thb 
Roman-Catludics of Dublin, on the recal of 
earl Fitswilliam from the government of Ire- 
land. ; 

.. The immediate issue 6f this struggle of parr 
ti^ was the extinction of the opposition* The 
efforts of court-influence jvere opposed with 
success to those of f^ party, which the popailfu* 
sentiment did not acknowledge and support i 
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that (mrty accordingly dwindled in number and 
consideration, until it bNacame the mere diadow 
of the opposition, which had once menaced the 
government ; and at length, in the year 1797» 
when the country had arrived at the verge of a 
rebellion, it seceded from the parliament, and 
its founder, Mr. Grattan, declined to be re* 
turned for the ensuing year. It& remoter con- 
sequence was that it discredited the govern- 
ment. A constitution, which was unavoidably 
a distorted copy of that of England, was, while 
the opposition maintained its ground, exposed 
to the public scorn by all the powers of genius ; 
and then by the final secession of that opposition 
a solemn appeal was made firom the government 
to an alienated people. 

Let it not be thoij^ht that, in what I have 
said, it has been my purpose to repres^it Mr. 
Grattan as deliberately the enemy of the govern- 
ment of his country. I have no doubt that he 
did in fact discredit, beyond any othw man^ 
that government, of which, beyond any G&er 
man, he had effected the deliverance. But if I 
should therefore chaise him xdth hostility ta 
the constitution, he would have a right, like tibe 
illustrious Roman, to disregard an impeachment 
so extravagant, and to call on me to follow him 
to the temple of the almighty ruler of the 
world, there to join him in gratefiil thanksgiv- 
ing for the success, which had crowned his ex^ 
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drtions. The subject of my comideration h 
tihe practical tendency of his conduct, not the 
principle, by which it was aetaated ; and fte^ 
quently is the practical tendency of ih& conduct 
of human agents opposite to that; which the 
very limited wisdom^ even of the most enlight- 
ened^ proposes to communicate. 

The state of that people^ to which the appml 
was thus finally made by the seceding party^ is, 
now to be considered. A very little reflection, 
will be sufficient for 4iBcovering causes numer- 
ous and potent, which tended to detach fr<»n 
the parliament the great mass of the people, 
and to render it an organ incompetent ta 
the office of a legislature, even though it 
should have retained all its original efficiency. ; 
The relaxation of the popery-laws, though 
a necessary and a salutiuy consequence of the 
g^ieral improvement of the country, had the 
^fect of altering very essentially the relative 
situation of the people and the parliament. 
Before the commencement of the reign of 
George III. die Roman-Catholics of Ireland 
cocdd scarcely be considered as fonning a part 
of its people ; before the year 1793» when the 
elective franchise was conceded to them» they 
did not form a part of its citizens ; from the 
latter period the question between them and 
the Protestants has been, whether they should 
constitute a part of its government. On this 
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qaestion^ whidi still agitates tbe empire, it 
is no pert of my ddty to offer kny opinion ; 
but I cannot review ihe recent transacttohsj 
of this country without observing, that the 
change already wrought in their situation, be- 
neficial as I erteem itinats general tendency, 
did reanimate, in ite immediate operation, a 
principle of cUvision and. al^nation, which 
had befiEre been overbpme and. almost stifled 
by the heavy pi^essure of the p^oal code. 

A distinct excitconent, tihni^icimnected ^tfa 
this in its op^^tiOT,was' communicated by the 
exfaraordinary augmentati^ of th» number of 
the people* Of this ai^;nientation' Mn New«n-; 
ham has presented somoourious^docuinents in ^ 
a recent treatkee. 1^ appears that the population 
of l^is country, whidi ii^ the year 1^95 had 
beai i»stimated at little mwe than a: milUon^ 
had in the year 1777 be^ rated ^cobsider- 
aA>ly mori^ thiui two millions and a. half, and 
in the year 1791 was found to exce»cF'fbur 
millions two hundred thovtsand*' The amount 
of the population in tiie year 1805" this gen- 
tleman was by various considerations dis-* 
posed to t estimate at nearfy five, millions and 
a half. 

The proximate causes of this rapid increase 

* Inquiry into the Populatioa of Ir^Uu^, p. 94f. Loud 1805. 
t Ibid. p. 223. 
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of population appear to have been more parti- 
cularly the gmeral ude (d) of a speoies of food^ 
which multiplies at l^aA in a fourfi^ pro^ 
porti<m the means of subsistence^ and the 
habit of dispensii^ with every sort of ac^ 
commodation, which may not almost any 
where be found. The spring of population^ 
thus assisted, in a salubrious climate, and long 
cohtinued tranquillity, was able to rise against 
the pressure dT an unfavourable government^ 
and, when that pressure was gradually removed, 
to expand itself with extraordinary force. The 
origin o£ those proximate causes we may pro- 
bably discover in the previous circumstances of 
the Irish people. Though the prevailing food 
of the lower dasses of the. Irish be now an ob- 
ject of general attention, yet its original adop- 
tion was most probaUy tiie result of indigence, 
compdling the people to abandon their accus- 
tomed diet. -^ The same indigence also probably 
gave being to an habitual xlbregard of all the 
ordinary accommodations of life. Hius the 
Irish peasantry, nourished by a species of food, 
which afforded an easy almndance, abd indif- 
ferent to comforts,. ; which they had never 
known, increased with a rapidity bearii^ 
some proportion to the growth of an Ame- 
rican settiement. 

During much of the last century two distinct 
drains served to carry away the redundancy of 
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this extraordinary increase. The peasantry of 
the south and west of Ireland were enlisted for 
the French and Spanish service, while those of 
the north contributed largely to people by their 
emigration the West Indies, and the settlements 
of North America. The former of these • is 
stated to have been closed soon after ike year 
1748, in which tiie peace of Aix la Chapelle 
was concluded. The inconvenience of reple- 
tion was accordingly, after a few years, exhi- 
bited in domestic disturbances, the white-boys 
having t begun their insurrection in tiie year 
1762. The immediate occasion of the disturb- 
ance was t the oppressive augmentation of 
rents, an impoverished peasantry," multiplied 
fari)eyond the demand for labour, bidding, as 
at to auction, for the. spots, on which they 
might exist. It was indeed found convenient 
to direct its violence against the claims of the 
clergy, but its true principle was a resistance 
to the extortion of the landlords. From that 
year to the rebellion of the year 1798 a scarcely 
interrupted series of local outrages has, under 
various denominations, disgraced the history of 
our country ; and, though the association <^ 
the United Irishmen was formed on a distinct 

* Inquiry into the Population of Irdand, p.?4. 
f Collectanea Polidca, vol. 1. p. 30. 
% Ibid. p. 32. Inquiry, etc. p. 49. 
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and political principle, it * has been proved 
that this association received from (e) the peep- 
of-day-boys and the defenders, the last in the se- 
ries of local disturbances, a considerable sup- 
port. 

While the Roman-Catholics, both by the re- 
laxation of the popery-laws, and by the nume- 
rical increase of the lower classes of the people, 
were acquiring an augmented impojrtance in 
the state, the Presbyterians of Belfast stood 
forward to claim for them all the rights of citi- 
zens, the influence of commercial opulence 
haring added strength to the natural tendency 
of a republican church. The t deputies of the 
volunteers of Belftst, sent to the national con- 
vention assembled in Dublin in the year 1783, 
were accordingly instructed to support the abo- 
lition of all their disqualifications. The instruc- 
tion was disr^arded by the convention, which 
looked only to a reform of pftrliament; but it 
may fairly be considered as having suggested 
the association of United Irishmen, formed a 
few years afterwards, which generated the re- 
bellion of the year 1798. 

The revolution of France, the anniversary of 

VOL. VIII. A A 

♦ Pieces of Irish History^ published by W, J. Mac Neven, 
p. 140, etc. 212. New York, 1807. 

t Mem. of Theobald Wolfe Tone, vol. 1. p. 57. Lond. 
1827. 
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which was solemnized at Belfast in the year 
1791 f animated the exertions of those who were 
desirous of effecting considerable changes of 
the government in favour of popular preten- 
sions. In • the latter part of the year 1791 ac- 
cordingly the first club of United Irishmen was 
formed in Belfast ; a second was soon after- 
wards constituted in Dublin ; and many others 
were speedily associated throughout the norths 
em province of Ireland* In these clubs two 
objects were proposed, one to gratify the Pres- 
byterians, the other to gratify the Roman-Catho- 
lics. While the Roman-Catholics added their 
i^umerical force to that of the Presbyterians, to 
effect a reform of the reprepiantation, the Pres- 
byterians wei*e to stipulate in favour of the 
Roman-^Catholics for a removal .Qf all poMtical 
disabilities. In the former quertion Hie Roman- 
Catholics could not have any direct interest; but 
it was the main object of the Presbyteriians of 
Belfast, as it would approximate the govern- 
ment to itheir favourite notion of a popular con- 
stitution. - 1 . . 

In the history of the United Jrishnten we 
find t a distinction remarked between the ori- 
ginal associations of the year 1791 1 aind those, 
which began to be organised in the autumn of 
• 

* Pieces of Irish History, p. 16—18. 
t Ibid. p. 90, 91, 209, 
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the year 1794f aad were dompleted im the yemr 
1790, A distinetibn did: certainly ^xisfc between 
theoa,. the^formw soct^ear having.been puVltc, 
and haying proposed a reform of the house of 
commons, whereas the latter were secret, and 
had for their object a revolution. But tiiis 
distinction ■ waa of little jKractical io^pprtance. 
The species of reform proposed byt«h^«eariier 
United Irishmen, being &uiided on universal 
suffrage, was buk^a revolution ii| disguise, as it 
would have arrayed the population against the 
property of the couirfnry. In thiis view I -may 
remark, that Mr. ' Emmet, who was probably 
Ike most moderate^ af the chids of the eonspira. 
cy, has * actually nientioned, among the advan* 
tages of a reform olf parMament, such as hecon- 
temi^ated, a compulsoff diminution of the rents 
of lands. 

Doctor Mac Neven indeed t has declared, 
that some of the most confidential men in the 
nortb would have been satisfied with the spe- 
cies <rf reform^ ^ whidi was proposed by 'Mr. G. 
Ponsonby; and that hc^ was certain, that the 
country at largo would have been contented 
with that, which >5ir. W. B. Ponsonby after- 
wards submitted to the parliament. Mr. Em- 
met 4: has also declared, that, after the failure 
of the invasion attempted at Bantry by the 

A A 2 

♦ Pieces of Irish History, p. 264, 271, 273. 

t Ibid. p. 246. t ll)i<>* P- ^^> ^56. 
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Rrench, it was his intention to recommend, if 
there had been any reasonable hope of the 
adoption of a, reform, that another messenger 
should be sent to France, to renounce the con- 
nection formed with that country. But, be- 
sides that even the original United Irishmen 
explicitly proposed the establishment of univer- 
sal suffrage, it appears fipom Mr. Plowden's (/) 
history, that the bill introduced by Mr. G, Pon- 
sonby in the year 1793 was in effect lost 
through the immovable indifference of the 
people i and, though I do not at all question 
the dis^sition of Mr. Emmet to forsake for the 
hope of a reform a connection with the enemies 
of the empire, nor doubt tha* doctor Mac Neven 
might have been satisfied with (ff) the latter of 
the two plans, yet am I persuaded, that the great 
body of the United Irishmen would have ac- 
quiesced in it, only as it mi^t appear to help 
them onward in the career of revolution. Mr. 
Emmet ^ has himself described the later United- 
Irishmen as an association of immovable repub. 
licans, composed of men of. the middling and 
lower classes of society, and only engulphing 
into it, in its progress, those persons of the up-^ 
per ranks, who afterwards appeared as leaders. 
Neither t was Mr. Emmet himself, or doctor 
Mac Neven, connected with the association, un- 

♦ Pieces of Irish History, p. 123, 124. f I^id. p. 215. 
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til it had attained its maturity. Though there- 
fore the talents of these two men did then place 
them at its head, we may reasonably doubt, 
whether even their sentiments can be consi- 
dered as having been capable of influencing in 
fevourof the constitution the multitude, over 
which they presided. 

In the year 1793 the urgent solicitation of 
the Roman-Catholics, presented in a petition 
to the king, obtained for them the elective 
franchise, together with some other advantages, 
in consideration of which they were then con- 
tented to forego the object of their other prayer 
for parliamentary reform. The concession how- 
ever appears not to have had any operation in 
restraining the progress of the United Irish- 
men towards a revolution, for * early in the 
following year they published a plan of a strictiy 
equal representation of the people in the house 
of commons on the principle of universal suf- 
frage, and before its conclusion their association 
became secret and revolutionary. These con- 
siderations may prove how vain was the expec- 
tation of earl Fitzwilliam, who in the begin- 
ning of the year 1795 took possession of the 
government, that the agitation of the country 
might be calmed by merely satisf}ring the Ro- 
man-Catholics. His brief lieutenancy however 

^ Cdlectaiiea PoUtica, vol. 3. p. 1 1 1. 
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exercised an^Mopoviant influence < in ^accelerait- 
ing :the cHsiS' of the public interests, his impra- 
dent enooUragement exciting the most confident 
hope^ whidi was suddenly repressed by his 
speedy and^abropti^era]. From (A) two pas- 
sages in a prhited tetter^ addressed by this moi^ 
bleman to lord Carlisle after he had been re- 
called, it appear^ that the postponement of fur- 
ther advantages to be granted to the Roman- 
Catholics had just then begun to be considered 
by the minister nss conducive to the attainment' 
of an incorporating union ; but the absence of 
all military oi^nis^tion of the Roman-GaUio- 
lies in the south of Ireland at the close of the 
following year, wheii a French armament ap- 
peared in the bay of Bantry, demonstrates that 
the apprehensions of rebellion, which he has 
expressed in that letter, as of the necessary 
consequence of hope repressed, had no real 
foundation. 

The rebellion of the' year 1798 had iits origin 
in a spirit of revolution, which prevailed among 
the Presbyterians of the norjthem provinoe, 
These^ to obtain numerical strength, Bought 
the alliance of the Roman-Catholics^ who how* 
ever were naturally most intereidied.iin the re- 
moval of their own disalnlities, and tbought^th 
less anxiety about chsmges in a government, in 
which they did not directly participate. But 
when (0 the winds of heaven had dissipated 
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the fleet of our enemies, effectual means were 
employed for enlisting the Roman-Catholics 
in the cause of revolution ; and so ardently did 
the bigotry of popery engage in the strug^, 
that it shocked lemd disgusted the very men, 
who had been taught to unite tiiemselves with 
Roman-Catholics for the attainment of the 
common freedom, and, by sending them back 
into the ranks of loyalty, effected eventually 
the deliverance of the country. 

Before the struggle of arms had begun, the 
political struggle of the parliament had reached 
its crisis in the secession of the opposition. 
When the plan of parliamentary reform pro^- 
posed by Mr. W. B. Ponsonby was discounte- 
nanced by the house of <5ommons, Mr. Grattan 
declared, that from that day his party should 
cease to attend their meetings. From that day, 
the fifteenth day of May in the year 1797, it 
was the opinion of that distihguished man, that 
the Irish parliament waB committed with the 
people, nor did he again appear in the house of 
commons, until the great struggle of the Union 
brought him forward, to make an ^ort for 
preserving that, which almost three years be- 
fore he had abandoned as incorrigible and hope- 
less. Great indeed were the benefits, which 
Ireland had received from its parliament ; and 
most natural was it, that an affectionate re- 
membrance of its services should be suggested 
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in the season of its distress, and that the cham- 
pion of its independence should feel, that his 
own fame was embodied with its existence. 
Bat, though the parliament had conferred upon 
the country most substantial benefits, which 
probably could not have been obtained through 
any other agency, it does not appear to me, 
after the most deliberate consideration of its 
transactions,, to have been fitted for a longer 
duration. Its situation was peculiar, and its 
duties mutually interfering and embarrassing. 
One duty required that it should maintain a 
close connection with the British government, 
and another demanded that it should preserve 
the confidence and attachment of the people of 
Ireland. It adhered to the connection, but it 
lost the people. Its friends indeed have oR^n 
alleged in its defence, that in the last period of 
its existence it evinced the utility of a resident 
l^slature by the promptness and vigour, with 
which it encountered insurrection. But what 
sort of justification is this of a legislative body, 
that, when it had ceased to be efficient as a 
legislature, it was still able to make war ? 

In truth the Union itself may be regarded as 
a proof, that the parliament of Ireland had 
reached the natural limits of its duration. If 
such a measure were honestly adopted, it must 
have been because that parliament had become 
conscious of its own insufficiency ; if it were 
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purchased by com^[>tion» such a parliament 
must have been unworthy to exist. He, whos^ 
name must perpetually recur in this discussion, 
described himself in the imperial senate, as hav- 
ing sat by its cradle, and followed its hearse. He 
might have recollected that, while it yet e?c- 
isted, he had bidden it a sdiemn farewell, as al- 
ready extinct to every valuable purpose* 

The Union was not however effected by the 
spontaneous acquiescence of the Irish parlia- 
ment, as exhausted and inoperative. All the 
sources of patronage were opened wide for the 
purpose, promotion in every line being pro- 
mised in reversion ; and a sum of sixteen 
thousand pounds was applied to satisfy every 
person, who could prove that he had been able 
to determine the choice of the representatives 
of any borough, which the: measure should de- 
prive of its parliamentary representation* Such 
was notwithstanding the repugnance of the par- 
liament that the measure was at the first propo- 
sal rejected, neither perhaps could it have been 
finally effected, if a popular law obtained by the 
efforts of the whig-party some time before, had 
not supplied a convenient method of altering the 
<^mposition of the house of commons, by remov- 
ing some of its opponents, and introducing others, 
hy whom it should be supported. The govern- 
ment on such an occasi(m could not venture to 
appeal to the people by a dissolution of the par- 
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Hainent, neither <^oald any of Uiose, who had 
opposed the measure, be easily induced to give 
their votes in its favour ; but so many persons 
were contented to withdraw from the contest 
under the oper&tioti of the place-bill, by accent- 
ing a nominal place, that the minority support- 
ing government was speedily changed into a 
considerable majority. In this augmentation of 
strength the government was assisted by the 
disunion of the opposition, for, as in the case of 
the Scotish Union, it was in this case also op- 
posed by a combination of two discordant par- 
ties* One part of the opposition w^ disposed 
to yield to all the pretensions of the Roman- 
Catholics, the oth^r n^aos steadily determined to 
refuse every further concession ; and in a 
body (k) so irreconcilably divided it would be 
less difficult to find Individuals not unwilling to 
listen to the overtures 6f the minister. 

The separate history of Ireland^ which was 
thus brought to a conclusion, presents a swies 
of events most curiously combined. Its earlier 
period, unhappy as it was, prepared that paity 
of Roman-Catholics, which in the struggle<» ter- 
minated by the English Revolution was op- 
posed, aj8 an antagonist force, to the Scotish Pres- 
byterians, and thus assisted in effecting the ad- 
justment of the government. When this im- 
portant function had been discharged, Ireland 
had then to prepare itself for entering with 
sufficient advantage into the general incorpora- 
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tionof an united empire, the preeeding period 
of its history, howerw conducive to the general 
improvement and benefit bjr cooperating to ad- 
jnst^ thC' balanoe of the constitution, haying hutetlk 
most inuispicious to the domestic interests of 
the country. Of this preparation it.was. ai ne- 
cessary conditio^ that one of the tnro great, pier- 
ties, by wldch it was distracted, should suffer a 
temporary depression so entire, that the other 
might not be enbamissed and obstructed in its 
efforts to attain national independence. The 
prosperity thus acquired extended of necessity 
its influence even to the party which had been 
depressed for the attainment of it ; the Roman- 
Catholics accordingly, participating the advan- 
tages achieved by the Protestants, rose again to 
a political importance, in which they were op- 
posed to the ascendency of the prevailing party ; 
and a short struggle of rebellion, the natural 
result of an ungovemed desire of independence 
among a portion of the Protestants^ aided by 
the ancient disaffection of the advert party, 
brought the country into a situation, ,in which 
the minister was able to consolidate th^ empire 
by die union of Ireland. 

The arrangements of the imperial gpyemment 
seem to have been at this time completed. As the 
revolution of England had adjusted the constitu- 
tion, so the successive incorporations of Scotland 
and Ireland had consolidated the empire. The 
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English government was then more than ever en- 
abled to maintain the independence of the world. 
The Scotish union had given to it the shield of its 
defence, the union of Ireland had armed it with 
the weapon of its strength. The enei^es also of 
the two islands,, thus united under a single go- 
vernment, and thereby protected against the 
evils of mutual interference, might, if sufficient- 
ly developed, be powerful enough to send the 
activity of commercial enterprise into every re- 
gion, and with it to communicate to the whole 
world all the various improvement of art, 
science, literature, sound policy, and genuine 
religion. 



(a) The discussion however served in the 
year 1810 to prepare the measure adopted in the 
following year for providing for the exercise of 
the royal authority, when the renewed indispo- 
sition of the sovereign rendered a regency in- 
dispensable. 

(6) It has been already remarked, that the 
summons issued by Edward I, in the year 1280, 
did not require the attendance of representative 
members, but of the whole body, of English 
subjects, nor even specify a single assembly, 
the persons so summoned being required to as- 
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semble in aliquibus locis opportunis. Leiand, 
voLl.p.246. 

(c) " I find/' said he, " th^ country already 
committed in the struggle ; I beg to be commit- 
ted along with her, and to abide the issues of 
her fortunes." Plowden's Hist. Review, vol. 
2. p. 510, note. 

(d) This important plant appears to have 
been originally wild in the mountains of Chili, 
and to have followed the direction of the Cor- 
dilleras north ward even beyond the equator, but 
to have been stopped in its migration by the 
small elevation of the hills in the isthmus of 
Darien. From southern to northern America 
it may have been conveyed by English naviga- 
tors, who continued to sail in the track of Co-* 
lumbus, that they might profit by the trade- 
winds of the torrid zone. It was introduced, 
from Vii^nia into Ireland in the year 1586, 
but it was then common both in Spain and 
Italy. De Humboldt's Polit. Essay on the King- 
dom of New Spain, vol. 2. p. 487 — 495. 

(e) These were the first insurgents, who. 
assumed a political character, the peep-of-day- 
boys being Protestants, who endeavoured to 
deprive the Roman-Catholics of arms, with 
which they were then furnishing themselves, 
and the Roman-Catholics, who resisted them, 
assuming the name of defenders. I have been 
credibly informed by a person,, who resided in 
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that part of the county of Armagh, where th^se 
parties were formed, that in their origin they 
had no reference to I'eligion or policy, and that 
they were afterwards conjointly merged in the 
United Irishmen. The people of two neigh- 
bouring districts, Protestants -and RAman-Ca- 
tholics promiscuously, were arrayed in two 
hostile parties in consequence of a dispute 
about the merits of two horses in a horse-race. 
Whan these disorderly association^ had been 
Ato fonned, they proceeded to drive aw*iy Con- 
i^ught-servants, not on account of thdrrefi- 
giouy but becausiei they lowered the wt^es of 
labour. After some time a part of one of these 
assockttioi]^ committed a robbery, and, as the 
robbers hiippened to be Roman-Catholics, the 
Rrotestants, considering themselves as dis- 
graced by such conduct, expelled all Roman- 
Catholies from the associations, and then pro- 
ceeded to seize their arms, and to drive them- 
selves from the country. This laist measure 
however was not adopted, until the Roman- 
Catholics had assembled in great force, and 
fought the Protestants two days at a place 
called the Diamond. The peep-of-day-boys, 
as the Protestants, when they began to seize 
the arms of the Roman-Catholics, entitled 
themselves, assumed the name of Orangemen, 
when they Were engaged in open hostility ; but, 
as all these men afterwards became United 
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Irishmen, they had collectirely no connection 
with those, who were subsequently associated 
under that name, as adversaries to the political 
pretensions of Roman-Catholics. 

(f) " A mistress,'' said Mr, Rood, " which 
the people of Ireland sought for with a lover's 
Q^ppetite, was, when brought to their embraces, 
repudiated with a lover's inconstancy/' ''Plow- 
den's Hist. Review, vol. 2. p. 431. 

{g) According to this, the last proposal for 
changing the constitution of fhe Irish house of 
commons, .each county was to be diidded into 
districts, containihg^ eacb t»k* thousand houses^ 
and each. returning two members, i« whose 
election should vote, besides all persons posses.* 
sing freeholds of tlie annual value of forty shil- 
lings, all others possessizig leasehold interests of 
an annual value to be regulated, aill possess- 
ing houses of a value to be ^so determined, all 
who should during a certain number of years 
have practised a trade in iany great city or tolvfi, 
and all who should enjoy the freedom of any 
city or town by birth, marf iage, of servitude. 
It was proposed that a faofise of commons thus 
constituted should subsist a determinate num- 
ber of years. Ibid. p. 6^1. 

(A) " Thett, for th^ first time, it appears to 
have beeii' di(^med, that the deferring the 
catholic Question w6iild be, ndt merely an ex- 
pediency, or a thli% to be' desired for the prfe- 
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sent, but the means of doing a greater service 
to the British empire, than it has been capable 
of receiving since the Revolution, or at least 
since the Union." — " That if the consideration 
of this question could be deferred till the peace 
was established, his grace should have no doubt, 
but that it would be attended with advantages, 
which perhaps are not to be hoped for in any 
other supposable case/' Collectanea Politica, 
vol. 3. p. 134, 135. 

(i) In the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
recently published, we learn that Ireland was 
again, in the following year, protected by a si- ^ 
milar agency, a westerly wind, which 4blew al- 
most without intermission during six weeks, 
having detained another armament so long in 
the Texel, that the expedition was frustrated. 
Vol. 2. p. 247, 248. 

(ife) I have been assured by authority, which 
I cannot qbestion, that Mr. G. Ponsonby, the 
leader of that part of tbe opposition, which 
was favourable to the Roman-Catholics, offered 
to the leader of the other part, to engage for 
their support in opposing the Union, if he 
would engage that his followers would concur 
in admitting their pretensions. This offer was 
declined j and it seems to have been then, when 
they had failed in treating with the opposition 
for their active support, that they treated with 
the marquess Comwallis for their acquiescence 
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in a plan, which they had no longer any mo« 
tive for resisting. This is sufBciently probable, 
for, when earl Fitzwilliam had been recalled 
from the government, the Roman-Catholics of 
Dublin were so hostile to such a measure, 
which then began to be apprehended, that at 
a public meeting they declared, that they would 
resist even their own <* emancipation,*' if of- 
fered upon such a condition. Collectanea Po- 
litica, vol. S. p. 135. 



VOL. viir* B B 
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LECTURE LXXXni. 

Of the history of Cheat Britain^ from the end 

' of the American war in thJe year I78S to the 

beginning of the French war in the year 1793. 



Administration of Mr. Pitt . . • • 1783 

India^BiU ......... 1784 

Sinking Fund regulated 1786 

War with France 1793 



The administration of Mr, Pitt occupied al- 
most the whole of the period, which I now 
propose to consider, as it also extended through 
many succeeding years. The negotiations, which 
terminated the war of America, had been begun 
in the administration of the marquess of Rock- 
ingham, and were concluded in that of lord 
Shelbmme. The treaty was scarcely ratified, 
when the power of the new ministry was forced 
to 3rield to the extraordinary coalition, which 
Air. Fox had formed with lord North ; and^be- 
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fore the expiration of t^e year the famous India- 
bill overthrew the coalition, and made way for 
the permanent exaltation of Mr, Pitt, who had 
previously been a short time jchancellor of the 
exchequer in the brief administration of lord 
Shelbume. At this time, which was near the 
close of the year 1783, he became the principal 
person in the ministry, and from this time he 
continued to direct the government during a 
series of years, which was exceeded in the 
annals of British administrations only by the 
duration of the power of Sir Robert Walpole. 

As the administration of lord North had been 
preceded by a number of temporary arrange- 
ments, so we observe a remarkable oscillation 
of ministerial appointments in the interval, 
which separated the period of his power from 
that of Mr. Pitt. Our first object must be to 
consider the bearing of this agitation of parties 
on the subsequent quiescence of the government. 

The government af the accession of George 
III. has been represented in a former lecture, 
as requiring to be emancipated from the con- 
trolling influence of certain powerful families^ 
highly respectable for their political principles, 
but maintaining a dominion incompatible with 
the true interests of the country, because repug- 
nant to the free exercieie of the executive au- 
thority. Of that emancipation the first instru- 
ment was the influence of lord Bute, and the 
B R 2 
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first instance of its successful operation was the 
long administration of lord North, which can 
however be remembered only with humiliation 
and regret. Thus far the new system had ac- 
quired no credit, which could secure its conti- 
nuance ; and if the government did not return 
to the system of the two preceding reigns, it 
fnusthave been because some new events oc- 
curred to discredit that system, and to invest 
with the favour of the people the minister se- 
lected by the king. These events occurred in 
that period of ministerial agitation, which pre- 
ceded the administration of Mr. Pitt. In that 
interval occurred two remarkable events, which 
notoriously stripped the Whigs of their popu- 
larity, and, while they transferred it to the mi- 
nister selected by the sovereign, completed the 
new arrangement of the government. 

When the death of the marquess of Rock- 
ingham dissolved the union of the ministry, 
which had driven lord North from power, and 
had then begun a negotiation with the colonies 
of North America, one portion of his party re- 
mained in office under the direction of lord 
Shelbume, while the other, led by Mr. Fox, 
went over to the opposition. This schism of the 
Whigs was the parent of the coalition, which 
gave the first wound to the popularity of Mr. 
Fox. More deeply affected by the recent irri- 
tation of his quarrel with his late associate, than 
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by his old auiniosity against his vanqtdshed an- 
tagonist, he chose rather to seek an augmenta- 
tion of his strength in a junction with the man, 
against whom he had forcibly and frequently 
denounced the vengeance of an injured people, 
than listen to the conciliating overtures of him, 
who, from being his colleague, had become his 
Successful rival. The measure had indeed at 
the time all the success, which could have been 
expected. The ministry of lord Shelburne was 
forced to yield to the power of the united parties, 
and the nation with surprise beheld for a few 
months in the offices of the two secretaries of 
state the two individuals, who had during the 
'whole of the American war maintained a politi- 
cal contest of equal violence. 

In * vain Mr. Fox represented, that the quies- 
tion, on which he had differed from lord North, 
w:as then at rest. In vain did his friend lord John 
Cavendish endeavour to shelter their coalition 
under the example of that union of interests, 
which in the German war had exalted to so proud 
an elevation the glory of the British government. 
It was felt by the public, that the contest of 
the two parliamentary leaders had been a con- 
test for a principle, and not merely for a single 
measure, and that, though the war had ceased, 
the difference of principle could not have been 

♦ Annals of the Reign of George III. vol. 2. p. 160. 
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forgotten without an inconsistency, which must 
destroy all confidence in the sincerity and the 
steadiness of statesmen. And though a union 
of various interests had in a difficult crisis given 
being to a ministry, which is ennobled by the 
successes of the nation, yet only the partiality 
of friendship could discover any correspondence 
in this coalition. No * marked opposition of 
principle had separated the parties of that cele- 
brated ministry ; the arrapgement of its com- 
position was dictated by the superiority of one 
master- mind ; and the nation contemplated only 
the individual, whom itself had forced into 
power, as the single person capable of effecting 
the salvation of the state. 

The alienation of the public mind, begun by 
the coalition, was completed by the India-bill. 
The affairs of the eastern settlements had two 
years before attracted the attention of the par- 
liament, and two committees had been ap- 
pointed for investigating the numerous and 
vehement complaints of male-administration, 
which resounded from every quarter. It was 
admitted by all persons, that some consider- 
able change of the system of the Indian go- 
vernment had become indispensable. The fac- 
tories of a commercial company had within a 
few years been extended into a considerable 

* Life of the earl of Chatham, vol. 1. p. 172, 173. 
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empire. Territorial control had accordingly 
become vested in a society of merchants, and 
territorial revenue had become combined with 
the speculations of their traffic. Abuses enor- 
mous and multiplied had necessarily grown out 
of a system so heterogeneous and dispropor- 
tioned. It had therefore (a) become urgently 
necessary to introduce into it such modifica- 
tions, as should accommodate the manc^ement 
to the altered circumstances of the company, 
and prevent by a more efficient superintendence 
the pctrpetual recurrence of abuse. The great 
question for the legislature accordingly was, in 
what manner the political concerns of the East- 
India-Company might be most advantageously 
subjected to the general government of the em- 
pire. 

It was the fortune of Mr. Fox, that this de- 
liberation should present itself to him in the 
very commencement of the coalition-ministry. 
The necessary materials had been already col- 
lected by the two Indian committees ; the pub- 
lic mind had become impatient of the com- 
plaints, which had been referred to their consi- 
deration ; and after the loss of thirteen western 
colonies it was natural, that the nation should 
look with increased anxiety to its eastern pos- 
sessions, which had thus become more import- 
ant to its strength ^nd security. In an evil hour 
for his own authority he endeavoured to render 
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the deliberation instrumental to its permanence; 
He accordingly pi*opo6ed to subject the affairs 
of the company to a board of commissioners, . 
nominated in the first instance by the parlia- 
ment, and removable only in consequence of 
the address of either house. As the places of 
these commissioners should become vacant, the 
nomination of their successors was to accrue to 
the crown ; but the original members, being 
named in the bill, and not removable at plea- 
sure, formed a phalanx of ministerial strength, 
devoted to the projector of the measure, and 
independent of the executive authority- 
It is not easy to conceive, that this measure 
could have been projected with any other de- 
sign, than that of securing such a personal in- 
fluence in the parliament, as might be too 
strong for the sovereign, for whatever reason 
might exist for vesting in the crown the right 
of making the subsequent appointments, must, 
agreeably to any principle of general policy, 
have been equidly applicable to the origiiud 
bpard. If the measure be considered in re- 
ference to general policy, its pretensions are 
inconsistent and unaccountable. It is when 
we examine it in regard to views of personal 
aggrandisement, that it is perceived to be har- 
monious. The parliamentary strength, ac- 
quired by the original appointments, would 
control the succeeding nominations $ and the 
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orown m%fat thus be safely gratified with the 
exterior form of a royal nomination in rever- 
sion, while the nation should be really governed 
by the party of Mr. Fox, through the influence 
of India. 

The powers to be granted to the board 
were suitable to the design of strengthening 
the party, which was then in possession of 
power. The abuses of the East-India-Com- 
pany having arisen from the acquisition of an 
extensive territory, all which could be ne- . 
cessary for their reformation, was to subject 
the political conoems of the company to the 
superintendence of the government, while ,'its 
commercial interests should be reserved to the 
direction, under which they had hitherto pros- 
pered, and under which alone they could be 
managed with success. But this moderation 
was not compatible with the plan of converting 
all the influence of India to the support of the 
minister. Mr. Fox accordingly proposed to 
vest in the commissioners, not merely the con- 
trol of the political administration of the com- 
pany, but,^ tc^ether with the direct manage- 
ment of its territorial possessions and revenues, 
the entire regulation even of its commerce. 

It may deserve to be remarked,^ how aptly 
this measure harmonised with the general sys- 
tem of the paity of the Whigs. They had long 
commanded the government by the strength of 
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their paiiiamentary combinations* That strengtii 
had howeTer been found insuflfieient since the 
accession of Greorge III, and the India-bill of 
Mr. Fox seems to have been an effort, to supj^y 
by the influence of India the deficiency of do^ 
mestic power. The effort failed, and the con- 
sequence was a further change in the character 
of the party. In their opposition to the minis- 
ter, 'who had engaged the country in the war 
of America, the Whigs had been led to adopt 
principles of independence exceeding the, cau- 
tious moderation with which the same party 
had maintained the struggle of the English re- 
volution. From this time they were forced to 
look more to the people for support, and their 
strength thenceforward consisted ratiber in the 
popularity of their principles, than in the in- 
fluence which l^ey dovld command among the 
aristocratic connections of a l;iouse of com- 
mons. 

By the seizure of the rights of^a great char- 
tered society the jefdousy of the public was 
stron^y excited, and other corporate bodies, 
alarmed by a precedent of so much danger, 
presented petitions against the bill, as a flagrant 
violation of the rights of property. Nor was 
the displeai^ure of the public the only resistance 
opposed to its success* The disapprobation of 
the crown was also* declared to lord Temple, 
who had availed himself of the privilege of his 
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rank, to deliver his sentiments to his sovereign. 
Though pressed thus at once by the king and 
by the people, the ministry continued for a 
short time to struggle with the difficulties of its 
situation, and (b) violent resolutions were car- 
ried in the house of commons, d^ouncing the 
indignation of that ftesembly against those who 
should report the opinion of the king, or ad<- 
vise a dissolution. It was however soon forced 
to yield to a new ministry, at the head of which 
was Mr. Pitt. 

The elevation of Mr. Pitt was a most import- 
ant crisis of the government of George III, 
and for preparing it no ordinary combination of 
circumstances would have been sufficient. The 
long administration of lord North afforded a 
proof, that during a popular war, for the war 
^ of America was popular in Great Britain, the 
crown was enabled to support a minister against 
the opposition of the Whigs. That opposition 
did indeed at last prevail against the minister, 
but 'not until the misfortunes of the war had 
deprived it of its popularity, and thereby de- 
stroyed the credit of the administration. It 
was at this time to be seen, whether a minister 
could be supported against the Whigs without 
the assistance of this adventitious popularity. 
For this purpose it was necessary, that by some 
means the favour of the public should be at- 
tached to the individual, who should be the 
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object of the preference of tlie sovereign, in- 
stead of being merely given to the measure, 
which he was employed to execute* This was 
what was effected at the advancement of Mr. 
Pitt. The connections of the Whigs were in- 
deed still able to midntain a resistance, which 
could be overcome only by dissolving the par- 
liament ; but the minister of the crown was 
also the minister of the people, and in the new 
parliament it was speedily discovered, that his 
power was firmly established. 

The crisis, in which the new ministry as- 
sumed the direction of affairs, was singularly 
arduous and embarrassing. A war had been 
recently concluded under the pressure of severe 
necessity, and by l^at war had been severed 
from the empire thirteen colonies, which the 
illustrious parent of the minister had deemed 
necessary even to its existence, while the public 
burdens of the nation had been nearly doubled 
by the expenses incurred in the struggle. It 
accordingly became the duty of the minister to 
provide for a greatly encreased expenditure, 
when the resources, by which it was to be sup- 
plied, appeared to have been considerably, if 
not fatally, reduced. It was indeed soon disco- 
vered, that the separation of the American 
states had by no means inflicted a wound, from 
which the parent-state was never to recover. 
The true benefit of the connection had resulted 
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from the commercial relations, which it had 
formed between them and the mother-country ; 
and when these relations had been formed, and 
the colonies had become capable of maintain- 
ing a separate existence, it was the true interest 
of the mother-comitry, equally as of the colo- 
nies, that the dependence of the colonies should 
be terminated, and that they should be allowed 
to act with the free energies of a distinct go- 
vernment. In effecting however this great 
revolution a war had occurred, which seems 
to have been necessary for giving some degree 
of combination to the transatlantic states, by 
calling forth the integrity, the wisdom, and the 
firmness of Washington, and investing his su- 
perior mind Mdth the guardianship of the gene- 
ral interests, but which had at the same time 
loaded the mother-country with a consideraUe 
accumulation of debt; and, though it may well 
be questioned, whether the additional debt then 
contracted, were not a part of those multiplied 
combinations, which so wonderfidly intertwine 
the interests of our ccHnplex government, and 
give consistency and strength to its diversified 
action, yet the immediate pressure constituted 
a difficulty, which could be removed only by a 
consummate skill in the management of the 
public resom*ces. 

The new minister was eoitfessedly the indi- 
vidual fitted beyond all others to heal the 
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pounds of his bleeding country, to recruit her 
strength, and to prepare her for a struggle, in 
which every energy was to be strained to its 
utmost exertion. For these great purposes 
financial ability alone would not have been suf- 
ficient. The timid prudence of a Walpole was 
able to extricate the government irom tiie em- 
b^urassm^nts of the wars of the English revo- 
lution, when no impending convulmon required, 
that the powers of the nation should be at the 
same time raised to : the capacity of extraordi- 
nary eiFc^rt. Under his administratioD^KK>ord- 
ingly the industry of the country accumulated 
the treasures of cpnimerce, but its militery 
spirit was sufi^(^ed to decline, nor did Great 
Britain reppver her rank among the nations of 
Europe, until the vigour of the elder Pitt had 
ijifused a soul into the cominunity* It was, in 
.the imion' of political firmness with financial 
.fibility,tl|at the modern minister was«o eipi- 
netitly superior to Walpplft whose tnaxim was 
"never to disturb what .was at resirt*" The 
king of Prussia, with perhaps affected scorn, 
called him " a minister of preparatives.'* The 
appellation is however a testimony, that he \^as 
alive to the d^ngera of his country, and eager 
to avert by seasonable precaution the peril, 
which, if suffered to approach nearer, it might 
be diMcult to ri^peL This pc^iilical precaution 
l^e was enabled to exercise by possessing a com- 
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manding eloquence, which could exalt into a 
magnanimous liberality the Bordidness of self- 
interest, and excite and concentrate the ener- 
giiBs of a people. His eloquence was not in- 
deed, like that of his father, impetuous and 
overbearing, but, clothed in a moral dignity, 
it asserted a calm and temperate dominion. 
.His part however was not, like that of his fa- 
ther, to rouse to sudden and extraordinary ex- 
ertion a nation which had been corrupted by 
the enjojrment of a long tranquillity, for his 
administration had succeeded a period of war, 
and^ he had but to maintain during peace the 
spirit, which had been recently exercised in the 
struggle of Ammca. 

As the balance of our popular government 
could not be preserved Mdthout an adequate 
opposition, so was the opposition, which Mr. 
Pitt encountered, worthy of all his talents. It 
has indeed been shown, that the politics of that 
party had been so much discredited, first by the 
coalition, and then by the India-bill, that its 
temporary exaltation had but served to prepare 
the groundwork of the lasting preeminence of 
ftfc. Pitt J but the general principles of the op- 
position were attractive of the popular senti- 
ment, and the triumvirate of genius, by which 
it was conducted, was such as perhaps no age 
or nation cpuld parallel. While its great 
leader, Mr. Fox» was eminent for his power of 
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rapid and persuasive argumentation, and pei'- 
ha^s yet more distinguished by that irresistible 
simplicity, which binds the hearts of men in 
chains indissoluble, he was supported by all 
that rich variety of talent, which, though ne- 
cessary to complete the intellectual force of the 
opposition, was perhaps incapable of being com- 
bined with his own peculiar character. The 
philosophic fancy of Burke supplied, \rith in- 
exhaustible profusion, all the principles and the 
images, which could have any relation to each 
successive subject of discussion ; and, while the 
wit of Sherijlan maintained the ordinary con- 
flict of debate, his classic eloquence was such, 
that on the memorable trial of Hastings he was 
honoured with the concurrent admiration of the 
two great chieftains of the opposing parties. 
When we read of the contentions of such men 
as these, we seem to have before us beings of a 
different order, who, like the gods of Homer, 
had mingled in the strife of mortals. 

While however I regard Mr. Fox as preemi- 
nently qualified to lead an opposition, I must 
frankly declare myself unable to discover any 
just grounds for those pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a consummate statesman, which his ad- 
mirers have strenuously maintained. A man 
may be a powerful leader of an opposition, who 
dexterously enlists in the service of his party 
the popular sentiment on each suligect of par- 
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Iiam^[itary contest, and who is aUe, by the as- 
cendency of his personal influence, to coerce 
and control the natural disunion of its ad- 
herents. To be a great statesman requires a 
mind, which, instead of mai*shalling a debate, 
arranges a system of operation, and in each 
successive measure fixes its yiew steadily on 
some polar principle of policy, by which it is 
steadily guided ;|;o its destined object. But, 
when I review the public conduct of Mr. Fox, 
I see him exalting the parliament above the 
crown to secure his power by the India-bill, and 
again exalting the heir apparent above the 
parliament to secure his power by the regency ; 
rousing the jealousy of the English manufac^ 
turers against Ireland in the discussion of the 
commercial i^djustment, and protesting against 
the Union as injurious to the rights of Ireland ^ 
inflaming the selfishness of the merchants 
against the Russian armament, and concurring 
with it in applauding the yet more distant and 
more speculative ent^prise of Nootka-Sound ; 
opp(»Bing a French treaty on account of the 
inevitable and eternal rivalry of the two nations, 
and opposing the French war on account of. 
the inoffensive harmlessness of a revolutionary 
republic. These things indeed exhibit him as a 
skilful leader in parliament, but, to reconcile 
them as the movements of a consistent policy 

VOL VIII. c c 
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would, in my opinion, require more compli- 
cated combinations, than philosophy ever de- 
vised for adjusting an erroneous astronomy 
to the regular simplicity of the motions of 
nature. 

The first of the great measures of Mr. Pitt 
was necessarily to provide means for restoring 
the failing credit of his country, for though 
peace had been reestablished, it had not brought 
with it the reestablishment of the finances, which 
were (c) still inadequate to the expenditure. 
The deficiency the minister contrived to supply 
by various regulations for the prevention of 
smuggling, which had been carried to an 
alarming extent. As a loan was still necessary 
for satisfying the public exigencies, he greatly 
improved the mode of negotiating, by opening 
the transaction to a public competition, instead 
of managing it secretly, as had been customary, 
with a select number of favoured individuals. 
By this altered arrangement, which from that 
time has been invariably observed, the most ad- 
vantageous conditions were procured for the 
nation, and a source of the most debasing in- 
fluence was wholly cut off from the patronage 
of the minister. 

The attention of Mr. Pitt was then employed 
in providing a substitute for that system of eas- 
tei*n regulation, which had proved so fatal to 
the power of his predecessor. In the early 
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ulaniggle of his powef a^.j^au of l^is kfi^ji had 
keen alecady unsuccessfully proposed.} th^ dis- 
^utioB of the patliaop^nt. had howey^, re- 
anoved the impedkneiit by changiiig, the copp^- 
<p08itic»i of the hoose of oqfOffMm^ and s^ new 
bill, similar in its g^«?al ppnciples^ but eiv 
larging tibe povrer of the bpard of control aod 
4he governor genei9il» parsed, at this time in 
jboth houses by great inajoiitiQisif The prinpipleisi, 
^pon which the minister cbaU«oge4 a^ compari- 
son o£ his bill with, that of Mr, Fox, were (jd) 
that he imd resp^ct6d the charter c^f the com- 
pany as much as was at all compatibly with the 
interests of the public, aud.tJiiajt the power, 
which it had beeomernece^arj to wi&draw 
^om the coinpany, he had ti'iaisferred at once 
to the executire authoHtjr of tl^^cpnstitutipn, 
instead of shackling that authority by the intei^* 
mention of the parliamentary nomination of the 
coramtssionera. 

In this session accordingly, the first in which 
the power of the minister was e$tablished» 
were laid the foundations of that syi^m of 
administration, which wonderfully improved the 
resources of the nation. By domestic regula- 
tions the finances were recoyered from the 
most alarming depression ; by the new method 
of managing a loan an honest and enoppiDical 
arrangement was substituted &^ one, which 
c c 2 
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had lavished the property in corrupting the 
guardians of the public ; and by the new regu- 
lations of India the eastern possessions of the 
empire were as intimately connected with the 
national goTemment, as was consistent with 
their peculiar circumstances and character. 
The prosperity, which resulted from these mea- 
sures, enabled the minister within two years 
afterwards to complete the system. Within 
that time it was found that the revenue con- 
«iderably exceeded the expenditure, and the 
minister avaSeil himself of the favourable op- 
portunity for creating a sinking-fund of an an- 
nual million on an improved and permanent 
principle. Such a fund had been originally 
established by Walpole in the year I716, but, 
no precaution having been employed for pro- 
tecting it from alienation, it had become inef- 
fectual. The new sinking-fbnd was vested in 
certain select commissioners, who were re- 
quired to employ it in a quarterly purchase of 
stock. As the necessities of the state might 
require, that new debts should be contracted, 
the only practicable improvement of the sys- 
tem was adopted in the year 1792, by enacting 
that, together with the provision made for each 
loan, an additional fund of one in the hundred 
should be formed for its dischai^e. Nor should 
I omit the important reformation effected in the 
same session by simplifying^ the collection of a 
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great variety of daties, the magnitude of which 
may be estimated from the three thousand re- 
solutions, which were necessary for its accom- 
plishment. 

The question of the regency, which was agi- 
tated in the year 1789) when the king had be- 
come incapacitated for the exercise of the ete^ 
cutive authority, reversed the positions of the 
two great leaders of the British parliament, 
exhibiting Mr. Pitt as the advocate of the rights 
of the lords and commons in selecting and re- 
stricting the person to be intrusted with the 
office of jfilling the place of the sovereign, in 
opposition to Mr. Fox, who contended for the 
rightful and indivisible transmission of the pow- 
ers of royalty to the heir apparent of the crown. 
The discussions of that time, though happily 
superseded by the recovery of the king, served 
to prepare the arrangement, which became ne- 
cessary in the year 1810 ; but they also seem to 
have served even then to rectify the constitu- 
tional policy of the minister, or at least to ex- 
hibit him to the public in a constitutional cha- 
racter. The minister had risen to power on the 
combined support of the crown and the people, 
in opposition to the existing house of commons. 
It seems as if this special occasion had pre- 
sented itself, that the same minister might be 
disposed to seek in turn the support of the 
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botwe of oomtiiQiis>' and, ut M^ for his ^ owq 
wcuiity, to ' tnognify ita powers* 

One greai'inm$icure» originated in the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Pitt, though not perfected 
until the opposite party bad again aoqiiired the 
temporary possession of potver, may fairly be 
considered as^ r^ecting glory on.him^ who^ 
though in thie responsible and embarrassing si- 
tuation of a minister, gave to it firom its ear^ 
liest dfficussiofi, ineffectually indeed^ but stce- 
nuously and unequiyocally, all the support of 
his talents and of his personal authority. The 
trade in the unhappy natives of Africa was in 
the year I788 (e) jfirst submitted to the consi- 
deration of the I^rliament by Mr« Pitt^in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Wilberforce. Ckx 
this Occasion it received from Mn Pitt an as- 
surance of an eai*ly and attentive invest^ation ; 
in the year I791 its abolition was earnestly^ 
though in vain, recommended by him, as not 
only demanded by justice, but also consistent 
with policy ; and in ^e following year, while 
he zeidously contended for its immediate abo- 
lition, a resolution for its suppression at a sub- 
sequent peiriod was actudly carried. Mr. Pitt 
has, I know, been represented, as having ^ven 
to this measure but a pretended support, and 
there is, I believe, no reason for supposing^ 
that the influence of his ministerial situation 
was ever employed in its behalf. But it seems 
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to be sufficiently creditable to a minister^ who 
relied so much ou the confidence of the mer- 
cantile interest of the counUy, that he should^ 
without any reserve, have given ta this great 
revolution of commerce all the assistance of 
his talents and the influence of his name. The 
gradual progress too^ which the measure ap^ 
pears to have inade towards its completion, 
seems to justify the persuasion, that the su{^- 
port, which hegave, was really, though slowly, 
efficacious, and that he prepared the way for 
the success, with which it was finally crowned. 

The foreign policy of Mr. Pitt, in this period 
of his ministry, seems to be capable of abiding 
the^most jealous examination. By the firm- 
ness of his representations, in the year 1787, 
lie restrained the goyernment of France from 
giving support tp the malecontents of the Dutch 
republic ; by yet more active measures, in the 
year 1790, he vindicated the honour of his 
4X)untry against the grasping monopoly of Spidn, 
which had prompted hostilities at Nootka- 
Sound, on the north-western coast of America } 
and ia th6 year 179 1» though he was forced to 
yield to the clamour of the opposition, he in 
no inconsiderable degree succeeded in repress- 
ing, by another armament, an ambitious enter- 
prise commenced by Russia against Turkey. 
The wisdom oi his policy in this last insti^ice 
was indectd denied by his opponents, who gave 
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their approbation to his conduct in the others. 
It was objected to him that, in arming against 
Russia, he was involving his country in a war 
for the disputed possession of a savage desart, 
and for supporting infidels against a christian 
people, while the true interest of the nation 
required a close connection with Russia* To 
these representations however it was answered, 
that the alienation of Russia had been miffi- 
ciently manifested in the Armed Neutrality of 
the north ; and that the support of Turkey was 
a necessary part of a combined system of ope- 
rations, which by connecting Great Britain, the 
Dutch provinces, Prussia, Poland, Sweden, 
and Turkey, should draw across Europe a chain 
of political protection. So strongly was the 
noind of the miniister impressed with the policy 
of supporting this sextuple alliance, that, as I 
have been informed by a living authority, he 
regretted in his last houn^ the weakness, with 
which he had relinquished the Russian arma- 
ment, as the only part of his political conduct, 
of which he saw reason for repenting. 

In these arrangements of domestic and fo- 
reign policy were passed the ten years, which 
intervened between the wars of the two revo- 
lutions of America and France. The growing 
prosperity of the nation was manifested in the 
augmented productiveness of the taxes, and 
the continually increasing value of the mer- 
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chandise exported and imported ; and in the 
session of the year 179^ the minister indulged 
himself in a glowing statement of tiie advan- 
tageous condition of the comitry, and of the 
various causes, which had cooperated to raise 
it to a height so enviable. The season of se- 
vere trial, he observed, was at an end. The 
country had endured the shock of a dismem- 
berment, which had seemed to threaten it with 
irrecoverable ruin, and, far from sinking under 
the blow, had gradually attained to a degree of 
vigour, which it had never before possessed. 
The actual state of the country, he remarked, 
was a state, not of hope only, but of attain- 
mient; and, with his usual felicity in classical 
quotation, he added, nunc demum redit ani- 
mus, cum non spem modo ac votum securitas 
publica, sed ipsius voti fiduciam et robur as- 
sumpserit. 

Little (/) did the minister then foresee, that 
even within a year fi-om the time, when he 
made this eloquent statement of the prosperity 
of his country, a contest should commence, not 
for the support of a remote and doubtful inter 
rest, or even for the preservation of a distant 
dependency, but for the security of national 
existence ; not to continue during a &w cam- 
paigns, and to be terminated as soon as the re- 
dundancy of national vigour should have been 
exhausted on both sides, but seemingly inexpia- 
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ble and interminable, admitting no compro- 
mise, and a|>parently leading to no conclusion, 
How does the refledion confimnd thiB confi- 
dence of man, and expose the folly of his short- 
sighted speculatioal 

But though the stupendous events of our 
time have confounded the wisdom of the wise, 
we may read in characters sufficiently distin- 
guishable tiie wisdom of that great being, who 
** ruleth in ihe doiouinion of men/' Vain was 
the hope ci the statesman, who congratulated 
his country tiiat the prosperity, for which he 
had laboured, was then securely established, 
liable indeed to the ordinary agitations of hu- 
man affairs, but still resting on a substantial 
and permanent basis. But, when we now look 
back upon that tremendous struggle, which it 
has been the fortune of this empire to sustain, 
who does not see and admire, with humble gra- 
titude, the wisdom of the almighty ruler, who 
had so wonderfully 6la*engthened it for the cmi- 
test? While the principal government of the 
continent was sinking into a general dissolution 
of its principles, and the federal combinations, 
which had protected the general interests <rf 
Europe, were so related as to afford no hope 
of safety, the British empire in>prov^ its in- 
terior arrangements, and augmented its re- 
sources; and amidst the struggle, in which it 
was soon engaged with its great adversary, then 
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excited by a wild fitpirit of democratic revote- 
tion, it availed itself of the very alarm and 
danger of its sitaatton to complete the concen- 
tration of its powers bf accomplielhing an in- 
corporating union. This empire had indeed 
suffered a temporary depression, while it threw 
off dependencies, which had then attained to 
maturity, and in the continuance of the con- 
nexion could have occasioned only embarrass- 
ment and confusion ; but it recovered rapidly 
from the distresses of th6 struggle, and was 
raised to a prosperity unexampled in the his- 
tory of human poHcy, just when only the ex- 
istence of such a government could stem the 
progress of ruin, and afford a secure refuge to 
the hopes of mankind. 

A heathen writer considered a brave man 
struggling with adversity as the noblest specta- 
cle, which this world could present. How in- 
finitely transcendani is the spectacle of a free 
and regular government maintaining an un- 
yielding contest with a power loosed from the 
restraints of moral order, jand armed with ten- 
fold energy by the very miseries of men ! It is 
the struggle of all the political and morsd ma- 
chinery of improved society against the brute 
force of a nation, retaining nothing from its 
former policy except the corruption of its prin- 
ciples, which first destroyed the government, 
and then armed the people against the repose 
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and happiness of the surrounding countries. 
It is not a solitary, or even a national example, 
of high-souled heroism. It is the grand and 
general battle of the civilised world, the strug- 
gle of the good and evil principles of human 
society. 

I cannot however doubt the final issue of this 
contest, great and terrible as it is, for I cannot 
discover in the history of the divine dispensa- 
tions any example of such an abandonment of 
the progressive improvement of our species, as 
would be involved in the discomfiture of the 
British empire. Amidst all the visitations of 
God's wrathful providence we discern some 
safe provision for the transmission of human 
improvement. Amidst all the clouds of his 
overwhelming indignation we perceive the sure 
pledge of his gracious resolution, that nei- 
ther man, nor his improvement, shall be utterly 
destroyed. This is the ground of our reliance ; 
and standing firm in this persuasion, we regard 
without apprehension the furious eflfbrts of our 
great enemy, and reply to his menaces in the 
sublime language of the dramatic poet, <* we 
fear our Grod, and know no other feai'.*' 
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(a) The first considerable acquisition of 
territory occurred in the year 1765, and in 
the yeai*s immediately succeeding several acts 
of parliament passed, the object of which 
however was only the regulation of dividends, 
and other financial concerns of the company. 
In the year 1773 the abuses of the government 
caused a law to be enacted for correcting them, 
but it proved very inadequate to its purpose. 
In the year I78I it was judged necessary to 
appoint two committees for the consideration 
of the affairs of India, and these committees 
continued to sit until the close of the session 
of I78S. In the following November Mr. Fox 
proposed his plan. — ^Bishop Tomline's Memoirs 
of Mr. Pitt, vol. 1 . p. 135—139. 

(b) It has been remarked by bishop Tomline, 
that the language of one of these resolutions 
was very similar to that of the house of com- 
mons, which brought king Charles to the scaf- 
fold, and overturned the constitution. The 
resolution of the party of Mr. Fox was " that 
in the present situation of his majesty's do- 
minions it is peculiarly necessary that there 
should be an administration, which has the 
confidence of the house and the public." 
The requisition of the parliament in the time 
of Charles I. was " that the power should be 
placed in the hands of those, in whom par- 
liament,'' meaning the house of commons. 
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'' cottld confide.'' Ibid* p. 198. The bishop 
has inferred froai letters writt^i by the king 
to Mr. Pitt, and from o^er audMrities, Aat 
the king had formed a aerioua ii^entum of 
retiring to Hanover,, if Mr. Fox and his party 
should prevail. . Ibid. p» 253. 

(e) '' In the year ending Jannary^ 5th, 17$ii(» 
the permanent taxes ptxMlneed very little mme 
than ten millions^ which was nearly half a 
inilli<m less: than the interest of. 4lie pnUic 
ftuided debt, the civil list, and the tqc^pro- 
printed duties for the payment of whidi t3i^ 
weie the only security. Besides these diargd% 
the annual expenses of the army, navy, opi^ 
aanee, and miscdlaiieons services, esttdi{i;ted 
at four millions, were to be defrayed^ for which 
there was no provisiah, except the land and 
malt taxes, voted every yew, apd prc^ductng 
only two mttlions and a hal£ From this cc«e^ 
parison of the actual income and unavoidabie 
expenditure of the countiy, indudii^ itmty 
the fund^ part, of the public debt, it iq»* 
pears that there was a dofici^jicy of almost 
two millions a year in the revenue, whi^ 
w^ principally owing to the Mlure in tho 
ei^imated produce of the taxes imposed by 
l^d Norths during the American war. Thene 
wias also an epormous tmionded debti the 
pirecise amount, o£ which coidd liot at pn* 
sept be ascertained, but whidi^ must necessa- 
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rily be ftinded, and.the ihtereat povided for^ 
so that the whole deficiency could not be con- 
sidered as less than three millions a year, with- 
out any allowance for a sinking fimd/* Ibid, 
p. 358, 359. 

(d) Mr. Pitt left to the company the whole 
management of the patl*onage, equally as of the 
commerce of India. Ibid. p. 397. 

(e) ^* The first puUic attempt to put a step 
to this practice^ was made by the quakerd of 
thd soutifimTi proYtnces dT America, who, soon 
after the establishment of American indepfend* 
ence^ presented addresses iw that purpose to 
their several legidative assemUies ; and, in 
1787, the same sect in England, following the 
example of their American brethren, presented 
a similar petition to the house of commons. 
Ibid. vol. 2. p. 93, 94. 

(/) There never was a time, in the history 
of this counfay, said Mr. Pitt in the beginning 
of the year 1792, when, firom the situation 
irf Europe, we might more reasonably e:q>ect 
fifteen years of peace, than at the present mo- 
ment. Ibid. p. 4®i. War was dedared by 
France on the first of February 1793, agiunst 
Great Britain and Holland. Ibid. p. 601, 
Whether Great Britain Or Prance was truly 
th^ aggressor in this great struggle has been 
much disputed among politicians ; but the 
queiStion appears to have been effectually de- 
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eided against the latter by Mr. Marsh (after- 
wards bishop of Peterborough), in his history 
of the politicks of Great Britaiu and France 
from the time of the conference at Pilnitz, pub- 
lished in London, 1800. Another question has 
been agitated concerning the influence, which 
that struggle may be conceived to have ex- 
ercised on the internal policy of France^ the 
adversaries of the war having maintained, 
that external hostility was the prime agent 
in causing the democratic convulsions of the 
revolution. After the most deliberate consi- 
deration of this latter question I have been 
led to the conclusion, that all these con- 
vulsions were in the regular series of causes 
and effects, and must have occurred, though 
no external hostility had acted upon the go- 
vernment J but that this external hostility did 
stimulate and excite them, so that their pro- 
gress was accelerated, and they succeeded one 
to another in a more rapid series of events* 
This however may be regarded as a merciful 
arrangement, since it would have abridged 
the period of human suffering, and may have 
better preserved the principles of. human im- 
provement, to be transmitted to a succeeding 
period. We have bjBen informed by our Re- 
deemer himself, that for thQ $ake of his elect 
the days of the tribulation of Jerusalem should 
be shortened. Why n^ay we not, in analysing 
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the providential government of God, consider 
this other abbreviation of a period of human 
violence, influencing all the civilised govern- 
ments of the world, as another instance of gra- 
cious direction for the preservation of the tem- 
poral interests of men ? 
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Oeneral Conclusion. 



I HAVE at length arrived at the end of my 
long survey of history, a survey comprehending 
tiie transactions of all the nations of the earth 
during thirteen centuries, and reaching to the 
commencement of the period, in which we live. 
Let me, in this closing address, direct your at- 
tention to the conclusion, which I have endea- 
voured to establish by a survey so ample, and 
so diversified. 

/ The object, which I have proposed to myself, 
is to determine, whether such an wder and 
combination of events can be discovered in the 
history of mankind, as might justly be con- 
ceived to exhibit to us a philosophy of the provi- 
dential government of the moral world. That 
such an order and combination of ev^ats do 
really exist, and have been actually presented 
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te jrout mtnda^. is llEie oondusi^, to whkh I 
hope I bftve GOndaeted you in the preeefing 
leoturWf I wdudd now impress on your minds 
the reasonahleness aiid the importance of the 
work, in which I haye been so long engaged; 
its deductions mwA ^penk for tiiemsdves* In 
regard to .the detaik idready stated I shall offer 
only this observation, that, though in some par- 
ticulars fai^ may have been misooneeived, or 
inferences insecurdy coflwted^ still in so vast a 
variety of transactions enough might remain to 
demonstrate the moral government of an aU 
mighty ruler. Newton has been proved to have 
enred in conolu<Ung, that the motions of the 
planetary system tend cAsfetnuadly to decay^ yet 
the prindples of his {^ulomphy ate impenshaUe 
ta^hs, and have even supplied the nieans of 
dboovering andxorreeting tiie errpr. 

The laws of the material woiM exhibit for 
the instruction of man the power, and th^ wis- 
dom, and the beneficence of the great Creator; 
The works of the matevial creation^ thoa§^ 
^ they have neUhw qpeodh, nor language,^' yet 
utter voices, which proclaim to reflecting minda 
the glory of their malcen Can it be supposed^ 
that the bdngs, to when th<^e roices are ad- 
dreased) should tlf emselves, in their moral and 
political order, display no manifestations of the 
attitixates of God? Miist we bdievethat the AI-^ 
mightf t when he had impr^Med on mere Hinat- 
dd2 
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y'ter the charaeter of his perfections^ would abafi- 
^ don his intelligent creatures toUieir own erroirs^, 
^ contenting himself with occasional interposi- 
\tions, when those errors had become extreme ? 
As this is not agreeable to analc^, so neither is it 
agreeable to the lessons of the sacred scriptures. 
In the sacred scriptures we are assured that an 
event the most unimpoitltnt, the fall of a spar- 
row, does not happen; without the knowledge 
and permission of our heavenly father ; and we 
have received this assurance, notasa merely spe- 
culative communication concerning the divine 
government, but that we may apply it to ourselves, 
and rely \nth confidence on the divine protec- 
tion. The samie condition receives an addi- 
tional confirmation from the absurdity of the op- 
posite opinion. If a hannony of action, tending 
to general improvement, has been demonstrated 
hi the very numerous and various transactiotis 
of tliirteen centuries of the history of the world, 
can it be imagined, that this harmony should 
be the result of the independent agencies of a 
vast multitude of weak, ignorant, and corrupt 
creatures, livhig in different ages, and in re- 
mote and unconnected countries? Such a sup- 
possition would require that weakness and ig- 
norance should, without the poas^ility of any 
concerted plan, and without s^y superintending 
direction <tf a controlling power, have steadily 
and consistently operated to the attainment <^; 
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end% to which. only the wisdom and power of a 
i»u{Nreine ruler could be adequate ; and thai not 
only the imperfect yirtue» but eyen the posi- 
tive vitiousoess of man, should hare uniformly 
laboured for the accomjdishmeot of purposes 
worthy of infinite goodness. 
I We may indeed easily understand^ that a 
lai^ p<H-tion of time must liave elapsed, an4 a 
g]?eat variety of events must have occurred, be- 
fore sufficient materials could Imve been sup- 
plied to the 8|>eculatiye enquirer, for, enabling 
bim'to discover the plan of the moraLgovern- 
nij^nt of God. Wlten philosophers look abroad ^ 
into the mateiial world, they soon observe the 
imncipal changes, and yet many centuries pas^ 
sad away« before those analogies WiCi-e disco v^- 
ed, which, exhiint the simplicity of the plan of 
the great Creator. In tha»e however there is no 
real progress ; idl is regular and immutable, 
and, except Hiose minute variations, which on 
aococult of their long periods have been deno<^ 
minated secular, the movements of the pla- 
netary system do not embrace any . consider- 
able p<Nrtion of duration. The ra(H*al and poli^ 
timl history of our species, on the contrary^ is 
m its nature prc^essive, as the beipgs, of 
which it i(i composed, are capaHe of improve- 
ment The subject of our inquiry is therefore 
(continually changing before Qur eyes, without 
any return to a former situation } our research 
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iriii8t:aceordtiig]y be direoted, not to tbe calcala* 
tion and bompaiidop of very Hmited periods of 
tinw, but to the discovery of oombination in 
extensive and Vicious ranges of action ; and 
some great period of hutnan Jiistory most have 
been brought to an a|>parent oondosion, 8<»ne 
]0iporfcant crisis of the tntere^ of it large and 
influential portion <^ human society must faavei 
occurred, before man oould be enabled to form 
a sound judgment conceaning the laws and the 
principles of human improrement. 
[ If it should be thought that ^ a i^rstan ^sen- 
tially, tmd at all times progressive, no £»M;i£dac- 
tqry Judgment can be formed, undl its whole 
period shall have been completed in the final 
conaommation of all things, an answer jevai to 
^ such an objection may be supplied &t>m t&e 
analogy of the material universe. In the^* 
notary system itself there are perk>ds> wbodi 
are yet far from being comfdeted, tiie "variations 
denominated secular ^tending even to ^ a pe- 
riod, of which the time elapsed sinoe tbe ear-* 
liest observations has <leveIoped but avery 
small portion. Astronomers are however etia^ 
bled, by the observation of mid^reineiAs (Mim|ir^ 
bended within narrow Mmits, to ascertain the 
principles by which all are regiriirted, and io 

* * Traitd Elementaire d'Astronomie Physique piar Biot^ p. 
374. Piiis, mi. - . . 
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predict the aocomplishment of those, which are 
still unfiniBhed. In the case of a systraa essen^ 
tially pr<^re8sive we most indeed be onable to 
pronounoe with distinctnciss on its future 
changes; but it seems notwithstanding to be 
reasonable, that we should expect to be so far 
instructed by the study of the order and com- 
bination of the past, as to be assured that the 
same prindples of moral government shall 
hereafter be observed in the superintendence of 
the aflfain^ imd interests of niortals. 

That even some direct correspondence 8hould\ 
exist between the material creation Wid the 
moral system superintended by the providential 
government of Grod, is rendered probable by 
this consideration, that the natural and the 
moral world have both been the works of the / 
same Creator. The same Being, who distd-, 
buted matter into the masses t>f the material 
universe, formed also men, who, acting agree- 
ably to their natural capacities, have distributed 
themselves into aggregates, M^iieh cimstitute 
the moral system cff human society. Both sys- 
tems, it is admitted, are subject to the provi- 
dential government of the one Being, by Whom' 
both have been created, and from whom both> 
have received the powem, by which they act, 
and in the mutual relations of their parts exer- 
cise redprocal influences ; and. it is thwefofe 
not unreasonable to conclude, that the common 
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Creator of the two eyBtems has diosen to regu- 
late his superinteiidence of both. by some cots- 
mon principles, accomoiodated indeed to th^r 
respective natures, but still sufficiently indi- 
cating that they had derived their existence 
from a common source. 
. This persuasion is agreeable to the ordintoy 
conceptions of men, when they reflect on p<di- 
tical subjects. The balance of power, a ptmuse 
adopted from mechanical disquisitions, is froni^ 
liar to every dne, who speaks of the redproeal 
relations of states; and it has even b^n not 
unusual to illustrate the details of these rela- 
tions by allusions to the planetary oM^^xients, 
or to the science of dynamics^ which treats of 
the forces of inanimate bodies. A new govern- 
ment, it is * thus said, must confonn to the 
existing relations of other states, as the newly 
discovered planets are observed to obey the 
same general laws, by which the motions of die 
others had been known to be regulated. . The 
derangements also of the general order, pro- 
duced by the influences of individual peciflia- 
rities, have been compared to the friction and 
other resistance, for which dlowance must be 
made in applying to pnustical purpwes the 
principles of mechanical science* 

* Broogham^s Inquiry into the Coloatal Poiicjr of the Bu- 
rapesn Powers, vol. 1. p. 209, 24?5. ^ 
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These expreaiiona, inrtead of being meve 
phraser of iliustration, ap{^ar to reoeite a jus- 
tififBation from a partteular analysis of tke wb- 
jecty to whidi they are thxm accominodatod. 

The fundamental principle of the Newtonian\ 

system of the world is that the patii of efvery 

body is determined by the condbined aetipn of 

two forces^ one of which is the <xmtimied at- 

teadmn of some odier body, or system of bo- 

4xe», ronnd the centre of whidi a revdution is 

per^med, and the otiier is a force coneeiyed 

to have been impressed upon it oidyat the 

moment^ when it began to move, and in some 

direction transverse to the action of the former. 

Of these two forces one^ namely the attraction 

of the central body, or system of bo^icsy i^ 

determined by tiie general laws, wfaidh . the 

Deity has imposed on matter ; the other, namdy 

the force, with which the revdvii^ body is 

conceived to have be^i projected, cannot be 

referred to any such law, but is considered as 

determined fi»* ea(^ body by the choice of the 

Deity, as he determined the path, in which he 

willed that the body should be moved. Again^ 

the projection of a planet is conceived to^ bave^ 

be^n itetermined by the free ch<^ce of the Deity, 

not simply, but in three several respects* In 

the first place, the determination of the distance 

from a central body is not reducible to any 

known law of matter, nor does it appear to 
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hme been the effeet of any knowo force. A ^ 
certain harmony has indeed been discovered to 
exirt, though not very accurately^ among the 
distances of the planetary system, by the consi- 
deration of which asta'onomers were led to look 
for tho(9e very nlimite planets, whidi have been 
recently peii^ceived to belong to it, bat no reason 
is known, why these distances should be consi- 
dered as not arbitrarily determined. These 
therefore are I'eferred to Hke hnmediate choice 
of the Ddty. in the second place, flie quan* 
tity of the Telocity, communicated at the mo- 
ment of projecdon, appears ako for a eimiiar 
reason to have been determined in tiie same 
manner. Lastly, the directimi; in whidi that 
velocity is comxnxmicated, appears likewise to 
have been freely chosen. Any of these parti- 
calars being chang«ed, the path described by the 
revolving body would be also changed. If tiie 
revolring body were projected at a different 
distance from the other, it would be subjected 
to a greater or less force of attracttoa; if the 
tdocity cdinmuntcated in the prbjeetion^ere 
greater or less, the result of its comfaini^on 
with tiie same attractive force woidd be accord- 
ingly varied; if die diveetioiv in whidk the 
velocity is communicated, were diferent, so 

* Astronomie Theoriqueet IVatique par M. Delambre» tome 
2. p. 549, 350. PftrisieU. 
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that jit.ihatiM hsf w^w aridss o)l>ligiiely oamHmd 
wiOx the ultfaotiag.forde of Urn antral body> 
the reduJt of the-oanibmaltoa M^uld icim :tfaiB 
^ff^eooe $^80 be aUered. 

la the jpaoral, as ip. jtbe laaterial worlds there 
are geiiend influences, to .which every part id 
subjected^ assoon as it k^ h^n formed, and 
has entei^ed ioto cpmbiiiiation willi tibe rest^ 
The man is affected by the social influences of 
the community, in which he lives^ as the planet 
b by a mul|;^plied gmvitation attracted towards 
the other bodies of the planetary system. These 
infli^nces are not indeed fixed and invariable in 
the moral, as in the material world, became 
man is a being susceptible of change, and the 
social in^uences of a community must vary, 
aoQording as the community is more or less 
advanced in sockd improvement. !^or is it 
intended to be understood, that in all similar 
drcumstances pf the moral world similar effects 
must of necessity be produced, as in the mutual 
action of unintelligent beings. The free ageucy 
of man must be maintained by every one, who 
eithw attends to his ovm conscioussness of 
thought and will> or is solicitous for the main- 
teiiance of the obligations pf virtue. But it is 
sufficientlj lypiparpnt^ that men in similar cir* 
cum^t^m/i^es, though ai^in^g with freedom, will 
generally choose to act in the same manner, 
except so far as the peculiar chai*acters of the 
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individuals may influence their determinations, 
because freedom of choice does not imply^ ^at 
a moral agent should act by caprice, or in dis- 
regard of the motives, by which men are com- 
monly actuated. There are therefore laws of 
moral, as of physical action ; imd a knowledge 
of human life is aC/Cordingly manifested in de- 
termining, what conduct might reasonably be 
expected from any individual in certain circum!- 
\stances of society. 

As there are general laws, according to which 
the influences of social life are exercised, so, it 
is conceived, are there also peculiarities of indi- 
vidual nature, which cannot be referred to any 
such laws, and must therefore be believed to 
have been received immediately from the will 
of the Creator. He must be much disposed to 
generalise his observations, who will maintain, 
that the original dispositions and powers of all 
men are similar, and that the diversity mani- 
fested in their progress through life must be 
attributed wholly to the influences of surround-^ 
ing circumstances. According to such an opi- 
nion the keen penetration of the man of ab- 
stract science, the fanciful vision of the poet, 
the vehement and overpowering declamation of 
the orator, the practical wisdom of the states- 
man, the comprehensive view and prompt deci- 
sion of the military commander, must all be 
considered as formed by situation out of the 
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same materiats, which furnish also the ahund- 
ant supply of mediocrity to fill the ranks of 
human life, of the follies, which render society 
ridiculous, and of the vices, which render it 
corrupt. But whoever clpsely ohserves a num- 
ber of childr^, will discover among them an 
original diversity inconsbtent with such an 
opinion, and will be led to consider the varie-. 
ties of human character as resulting primarily 
from the immediate appointment of God. The 
powers of the intellect and the impulses of 
passion appear to be assigned in various mea^ 
sure* and combination to each individual at his 
birth, as the principles of his future character, 
which he is bound, as a moral agent, to im- 
prove, or to control, by his own voluntary 
exertions, but can scarcely in any case entirely 
suppress. 

It appears then that the operations of the^ 
sociid, like those of the material system, are liie \ 
results of the combination of two distinct forces, 
one of which is/ subjected to general laws, the 
other is in every separate instance determined y 
by the immediate appointments of the Deity/ 
In the moticm of a planet we discover the com- 
pounded influence of the attraction of a central 
body, or system of bodies, regulated by the laws 
of attraction, and of a ' force of projection, . 
which seems: to have been impressed immedi- 
attiy by the Creator : and in the moral progress 
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6f eAeh indtyiduftl tlur^mgh his mchl esiatenee 
we olNierTe also a compounded Bga^T^ of two 
fatx^^ the mfluence esterdiBad upon the indivi- 
dual by his social relations, and the original 
force of dmraeter, which he had brought into 
the world, the former of which is regulated by 
the general laws of the moral world, and the 
latter is peciiliar to the individual, as the im- 
mediate gift of God. The moral agent is thus 
sent into sodety impressed wiih some certaa 
power of intellect, or measure of temperament^ 
which may be regarded as his force of .pr6jee>- 
tidn, and is then left to be infioeiiced by tlM 
general laws of the social STstem, of which be 
*^ has been in some part or other, as it pleased 
\the Almighty, constituted a 'member. 

Kdr does the analogy of the two cases appeiyr 
to be confined to this general correspondenoe^ 
bdt It seem^ to extend itself even to their de- 
tails, however these must be in some respeete 
dissimilar. The prfljeotion of a planet in 1k^ 
mi^rial system appears, as has beeh itoiarked, 
to hftye been detmnined 1^ the free choice of 
the Deity in three several reeq[ieGts ; namelfy 
the distance from a central bodf, or fimn the 
Common centre of a system o€ botttes, the 
quantity of the Velocity impressed in the jnto^ 
jection, and the dir^ion, in whidi £tffi planet 
is as it wbre Iftunehed forth by die Greotor^ 
To each of these plAitieulars we may in the 
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moral system find domefhing an^^ons. Th^ 
first and the tbird df the particulars^ whidi 
have been mentioned, appear to correspond to, \ 
the determination of the social (srcumstances^ 
in which each indiyidoal is plaecxl at his birth, 
while the second bears an obvioos relation to 
the. native force of diaracter, with which each 
individual is originally endued. / 

It 0»ay be easily admitted^ that a greater or 
le^s distance firom those places, in which the 
powers of a social system are concentrated, 
moat haye in the moral order an effect very di- 
^ rectly analogous to that ef a greater or less 
distance firom an attracting body in the mate-* 
rial system, as it would tend to determine with 
whatfor6e an individual might be able to ad 
upon society, or society upon the individual. 
The inhabitant of a capital city, or the in- 
habitant of a remote province of the same 
government, or of a dependent colony, may 
thus be compared to bodies revolving at very 
dififerent distances firom the mne eentral mass ; 
the former would be both by situation subje<^;ed 
to stronger influcences fi^om his social connect 
tions, and enabled by iubi situatiitm to ad with 
more power, in modifyii^ by his own efforts the 
system of Ihe S0d€^yw 

Tp the greater or:lesSvt>bMqiatyy in which the 
velocity of preelection has been impressed oti a 
planet^ it may be deemed a sufficient corres- 
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pondence, that, according as an individual has 
been by the appointment of God, originally 
placed in a situation more or less elevated, so 
his peculiar force of character enters more or 
lei$3 directly into combination with the general 
influences of society, and thus again it is deter- 
mined, with what power the individual and the 
society may be mutually affected by their reci- 
procal action. At the^ same distance from the 
centre of a society, two individuals in differ^ot 
stations of life, though supposed to have been, 
originally indued with characters and powers 
precisely similar, must be differently affected l^ 
the surrounding influences of society, and mu^ 
act upon it in their turn with different efficacy,- 
as two planetary bodies, projected ^from tiie 
same pcfint with equal velocities, but in differ- 
ent directions, enter into different combinations 
of forces, and describe different orbits round 
the same central body. 

Little nedds to be said, to show, how the i^i^ 
tive force of the character of an individual cor- 
respobds to the velocity impressed upon a planet 
in the moment of projection. It is obvious to 
general observation, that some individuals do 
by the power of the^r original peculiarities 
acquire a social importance, which others in bU 
milar circumstancps do not even aspire to t^ 
tain. From some remote and retired viUage, 
and from the disadvantage of lowly poverty,* 
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one incKvidnal will by this primary endowment 
of character make his way to that greatnesdl^ 
which for others, even of eminent talent, seems 
to demand the assistance of the most fayour- 
able sitaation. 

Such appear to be the correspondencies o( 
the mforal and the material system of nature. 
But it cannot be supposed that important differ* 
ences do not exist between a system of inani- 
mate masses of matter and another composed of 
living, intelligent and free agents. These are 
DOW to be considered, that it may be evinced, 
that as much analogy is discoverable between the 
material system of the world and tiie moral 
sjrvtem of human society, as the natural differ- 
ence of inanimate matter and of moral agents 
could be conceived to admit, the cwrespond- 
ence foiling only where the difference of tiie 
two subjects manifestly precludes resemblance. 

la examining the distinctions of the two sys- 
tems it must be seen, that the ccMnponent de- 
mei^ c^tfae moral differ from those of the ma- 
terial syirtem in two important respects : firrt, 
the individuals componng the former are perish- 
aUe, and on this account the aggregates under- 
go perpetual change ^ and, secondly, each of 
tfaow perishaUe parts is, from the nature of 
monil agency, susceptible of change by im- 
provement or deterioratkm. In the mord sys- 

Vdt. VIII. E E 
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ton.^40a(th is coi^tioually removing soma of the 
incUTidaals^ who. compose society, others being 
as constantly bom into the world to occtii^ 
theii: places, whereas in the natural system the 
parts are generally permanent, and from age to 
age continue to constitute, with little alteration, 
the same masses, Ead% individual sko in the 
former is. susceptible of considerable change^ 
partly by the exercise of his own powers, and 
partly by the influence of the society, in which 
he. is placed, for which reason likewise the. g^^ 
neral character pf a society must.be suligect to 
/continual alteration. Eveiy society is accordr 
ing^yamass continually changing, as it is at all 
timeft tmdeigoing a change of its compooeiit 
paf<ts» i ait^ as it is also undm'gQing alii^ys some 
proNcess ^^,cha9ge by ^ the op^ratioa of fhfim 
moral agenies, .whi(^ aipc^eiad^ or co{t*«(pt the 
dbaracters of men. 

From these two distinctions, existing between 
the great masses of matter in tiie planetary tsys^ 
tern and the abrogates of men in tha moral 
system of human society^ it. follows that, tiiau^ 
in the former the forces may have been! hri-- 
pressed on the mass^B in their collective stalt^ 
because they are permanent and invariable^ yttt 
in tibe latter^ the impresdoa must he. made on 
the parts separately and iodividua}ly,'1he aggre^ 
gates having no^unalterable. form. AprojeetiiQ 
velocity may have been communicated to a 
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planetary^ body by a single impal3e, and the ef- 
fect of the impulse is permanent^ because the 
body» on which it acts^ is permanent and un<- 
changed.. For determining the operations of a 
society a character is communicated separately 
to each individual, and the operations <^ the 
society are the results of the combined action 
oC all its parts, yar^g therefore with the change 
of the individuals, of which it is composed, 
as they are removed by death, and replaced by 
others, and also with the change effected in 
each individual, as he is a moral agent, and 
ccmsequently susceptible of improvement or de^ 
terioration. Though therefore an analogy ex- 
ists between a system of planetary bodies and 
a system of nations, as the latter may. be con* 
sidered at any one time of its existence, the 
correspondence must be conceived to be li- 
mited to the actual state of the latter, the same 
durability of form not being applicable to it, 
because not to its several aggregates, as to 
masses of inanimate matter. 

The great and important consequence result- 
ing from these distinctions, is that a moral sys- 
tem of social beings is susceptible of improve- 
ment, whereas the, perfection of a system of 
unintelligent matter consists in the unalterable 
constancy of all its operations. It was believed 
by Newton, that the motions of the planetary 
system tended continually, though slowly, to- 

E E 2 
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wards decay and disorder, and would from time 
to time require, that the Creator should inter- 
pose to rectify his work. A more perfect know- 
ledge of the theory of these motions has how- 
ever since established, the conclusion, that all 
the irr^ularities, arising from the reciprocal 
action of the parts of the system, are but tem- 
porary perturbations, and indicate no necessity 
of occasional interpositibn. The moral system 
is on the contrary essentially, changeable, and 
its perfection consists, not in a recurrence to a 
former state at the end of a long period of al- 
teration, but in a progress of general improve- 
ment, interrupted only by such vicissitudes, as 
may be eventually instrumental to the meliora- 
tion of society. 

Y^t even in this capacity of progressive im- 
provement we are not destitute of analogy to 
the material creation. The searching eye of 
Herschell has discovered systems of suns, shin- 
ing with their own inherent splendour, not, 
like oui: planets, throwing back a borrowed 
radiance; and in these bright bodies he has 
perceived a progress of formation, as if light, 
inconceivably minute in its particles, and rapid 
\ in its movement, were indeed allied to the Intel- 
. ligence, of which it has at all times afforded the 
\aptest illustration. Penetrating * far beyond 

. * Astronomical Observations relating to the Construction of 
the Heavens etc. Philos. Trans, of the Royal Society, for the 
year 1811, part 2. 
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other men into the boundless regions of crea-\ 
tive magnificence, he has seen the luminous \ 
element, in one place diffused without any ob- \ 
servable conformation, in another indicating an ! 
imperfect disposition to agglomerate into a mass \ 
of fuller brightness, in a third exhibiting a \ 
formed body of light, though not distinctly \ 
detached from the surrounding element, in a / 
fourth a well defined disc, separated wholly / 
from the nebula^ out of which it had coalesced, / 
and lastly, as it seems, by an increased conden- / 
sation, approaching nearly to the appearance of j 
a star. Who can contemplate these disco veries,)( 
and not regard progressive formation, as a cha- 
racter even of the material universe ? Who 
then can wonder, that progressive improvement 
should be represented as preeminently the ob- 
ject of the moral government of God ? 

The capacity of improvement, which thus 
especially characterises the moral system, arises 
from the nature of those intelligent beings, of 
which it is composed. Each mind individually\ 
is susceptible of improvement, and a society, or 
a system of societies, collecting all the scat- 
tered improvement of individuals, conveys it to 
other individuals, as they come forward in suc- 
cession, who are thus enabled to begin, where 
theif predecessors ended, and to advance in an 
indefinite progress. Among the savage outcast^ 
of humanity minds may have existed, naturally 
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possessing powers equal to those, by which 
Newton investigated the secrets of the real 
wOTld, and Shakespeare gave reaJitf to a world 
of fiction ; but the philosopher had been im« 
proved by the accumulated acquisitions of sci- 
ence, and the dramatist by the varied exhibition 
of living characters in an advanced, but still a 
picturesque state, of human society. 
/ The natural capacity of improvement how- 
ever woidd have been insufiicient, if some exdte* 
ment had not aliw) been supplied, by which 
that power should be constantly stimulated to 
activity. This excitement is accordingly sup- 
plied by the brevity of human life, which 
. causes a perpetual change and succession of all 
^the component parts of a society. Men are 
/ stimulated to the exertion of their native pow- 
/ ers, not by an abstract desire of improvement, 
which would rarely overcome the love of sen- 
sual pleasure, or even the blandishments of 
ease, but by the near and alluring prospect of 
succeeding to the enjoyment of some advantage, 
which should be left vacant by the expected 

\moi*tality of the present possessor. If all men 
lived for ever, or even during any period much 
exceeding the actual duration of human exist- 
ence, the hope of succession would languish, 
and that industry of exertion, which is now 
active in securing all the avenues to future 
wealth and eminence, would become torpid. 
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Tbeht4v\ty of human life is therefbi^e a n^i^es- 
saoy condition df hufi^an improvemeirt. In tlie 
first ages the JmpGrrtani3e of transmittiiig the 
priimtivp traditions of m^n, with as likl^ e^or 
as might be possible, prevailed over the nrgeincy 
of stimolaling inventive indoslry, he^caose man- 
kind' bad VKK^ to learn from those traditions, . 
befoi^ inventive industry oduM be beneficially 
exercised ; in these ages therefore hirman iifd ^ 
was useftdly ex^nded to a very long period, so 
a^.to require but a very few sircce^sionsia trans- 
ndttii^g tradition to individuals living long after 
the commenqemebt of human spciety. But 
wljen this infancy of mankind was pa^t, th6 
incentive of hope took the place of the teach- , 
i^ of primitive tradition, the length of human 
life being so reduced^ as to bring wU^in tiie 
contemplation of every man the objept of .his , 
desire. ; 

This influence of the brevity of hun^ain life, 
which affects individuals alike in« ^ery Situa- 
tion, is necessary to the general prpgr^ of. 
human improvement It has also another very , 
important operation, as it affords firequently 
recurring opportuniti^ for those chai^QS dTthe 
chief agents in human society, which ftre inr. 
stri^nental to the political and moral revolu- 
tions of tiie world. The poHtieal assotuatiOns^ 
of men may, in their int^n^al <^er£^t|0D»\b6 
regarded as moral mach^ies, by which. jth«f4M>9!T/ 
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^ en of individoab an elicited^ and hmnan flod* 
\elgr ia improved. These machines. In the en- 
ciption of the coi»i»rehensiTe purposes of a be- 
n^tomty but imiversal providence, require at 
some times to be actnated by tte impnlse of 
some extraordinary ainlity, at otibiers^to be sub- 
jected tosome considerable change, or even to 
be cruriied and destroyed; and for all these 
operations we observe individuals introduced 
iMo tiie world, whose peculiar qualities of ge- 
nius or of weakness, of virtue or ev^i <tf vice, 
designate them, though unconscious of the plan, 
and acting fredy from themselves, as the agrats 
of an order of things, to which they are seve- 
rally accommodated. 

Who can question such a various adaptation 
of human agents, when in a review of history 
be sees the highly gifted Charlemagne and 
AUred laying the foundations, the one of the 
general system of the west, the other of tiie 
government of the British empire ; when he 
sees the throne of tiie eastern empire sinking 
through the extraordinary weakness of its sove- 
vereigns befwe the arms of the Ottomans, and 
the meanness and misconduct of John of Eng- 
land provoking a spirited nobility to vindicate 
the rights of liberty ; when he sees, in otha* 
ranks of society, the enthusiasm of Peter the 
hermit rousing the naticms of Qirist^adom to 
the wars <^ Paleertine, the honest independence 
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of Luther rejecting the abates of the hietardby 
Qf the westy and the bigeted cruelty of theduke 
of Alra excittngthe induiE^oiis traders ^ ihe 
NetherlaQd9 to rise in arms against oppretsimi, 
and form a new govemm^it &»* the protectioa 
of freedom civil and religious? A cloie e»mi* 
nation must >indeed convince an impartial in^ 
quirer, that^ however the nvtss c^^ a coomiunity 
may be supposed to be an af^egate of variow 
agencies reduced by their combination to a oout- 
mon standard of ordinary qualities^ yet the iur 
dividuals^ who appear on the sui^ce of hia^ry^ 
are all peouliary endowed for tiie ^tu^Uiq^s^ in 
whidi they are irespectively brought into, the 
world, and are all likewise removed from it^ 
as the dianging circumstances of so<4^y may 
requii^. 

The moral systean, being thus composed of 
sodeties continually changed in their coQstitu- 
ent parts by the mortality of man, with the 
change of the individuals of which they are 
constituted, not only admits, but by its nature 
even demands, perpetual interposition, aii4 
thus becomes more especially the , sulrject of a 
providential government. Since the characters 
of the individuals, to be introduced into the 
world in thQ places of those, who are in each 
moment removed fix>m it by death, require to 
be accommodated to the situations, in which 
they.are to be placed, and in the continually 
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changing droumrtanoes of the moral sfstem 
tiiat adaptstipnmiist be continually diY^*9ifiedy 
it is essential to the midntenance of such a sys- 
tem, that the providence of Grod diould be con- 
tinaally e&wcised, in determining the native 
qualities of the persons to be brought into ex- 
itstenoe in correspondence to tiie exigraoies of 
the system, so that they might best assist in the 
execution of the plans of infinite wisdom finr 
the general improvement of men. 

If then the planetary be compared with the 
moral system in regard to their genial charac- 
ters, the former will exhibit to us a numbw of 
permanent bodies, subjected to invariable laws 
(^ physical action, though originally placed in 
order by the free choice of the Creator, and by 
the same choice launched into motion with ve- 
locities, and in directions, which 410 laws of 
matter had determined ^ and the latter will pre^ 
sent a number of a^regates of human beings, 
subjected in the like manner, thot^h not neces- 
sarily, and therefore uniformly only in their 
collective observance, to the laws of social in- 
fluences, but composed of individuals continu- 
ally coming into, or goii]^ out of existence, and 
according to the free appointment of God in- 
vested with such native characters, and bom 
into such circumstances of social connection, as 
might best qualify them to fulfil the purposes of. 
his wisdom. In the planetary system the Deity 
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18 conceived to abandon a body to the ordinary 
laws of physical action, when he has once de- 
termined its pktce^ and the velocity and the di- 
rection of its original movement. In the moral 
system he is conceived to s^id a hnman bemg 
into the world, having first determined what 
should be his original powers and dispositions, 
and in what part of the social order he shoi^ 
begin his progress ; and then to leave him to 
his own agency, subjected to the various influx 
ences of society, on which he at the same time 
acts witjh reciprocal effect. 

The aggregates constituting the moral system 
do not indeed display the same uniform rega- 
larity, which delights us in contemplating the 
revolutions of the planets. Composed as they 
are of moral agents, capable of improvement 
and of deterioration, they are perpetually chang- 
ing their characters and operations, and even 
undergoing new modificaticms of political exist- 
ence, and entering into new <;ombinations of 
policy. The gratification experienced in tibis 
case is derived fi:om the survey, not of unvary- 
ing regularity, but of progressive improvement; 
and, as we adore the divine wisdom and power 
in the orderly arrangement of the material uni- 
verse, so may we contemplate, with at least 
equal reverence, that moral superintendence,^ 
which conducts man to the peffectk)n of his 
nature, through all the tsomplicated and vary^- 
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ii^ oombinations of his history. It is not for 
human philosophy to inquire, how far tiie Deity 
may dioose to influence the mind of an indivi- 
dual in the course of his moral action, as nei- 
tiier haye ire any means of determining how fisir 
he may think it fitting to interpose in the ope- 
^^rations of material nature ; but the moral sys- 
tem, suligect as it is to a perpetual change of its 
component parts, and susceptible of improve- 
ment or deterioration from the changing quali- 
ties of intelligent agents, is immediately de* 
pendent on the providence of Grod for an unre- 
mitting superintendence, in preparing and com- 
Inning its various agencies, as parts of one great 
and comprehensive plan, which should display 
the glory of the Creator, by rendering his mo- 
ral creatures more worthy of his love. 

This phOosophy of human society I have en- 
deavoured to verify in a review of a very long 
period of the history of our species, which 
seemed to be distinctly separated fit>m pre- 
ceding and following events, and thus to be 
capable of being detached from the general 
series of human transactions, so that it might 
be examined as a whole. Through that long 
period, comprehending thirteen centuries, I 
have traced the gradual formation of a new 
order of society out of the commixture of the 
rude barbarians of the north with the coirupted 
inhabitants of the ruined empire of Rome ; the 
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rise of the papal dominion, which first gave con- 
sistency and combination to the incipient sys- 
tem, and then, by breaking down the imperial 

authority in Italy and Germany, gave a com- 
mencement to federative combinations ; the 
subsequent development of a purer form of 
Christianity, which furnished the strongest and 
most pervading principle of political opposition, 
when Europe had been qualified for supporting 
the complicated arrangements of a balanced 
policy; and the curious distribution of its go- 
vernments, by which France and England were 
specially prepared for occupying the chief posi- 
sitions in maintaining such a policy, when the 
others were by the great war of Germany and 
the negotiations of Westphalia involved in its 
relations. 

That the construction of a system of political 
equilibrium should be regarded as the consumma- 
tion of the political and social improvement of 
this period of human history, is fairly deducible 
from this consideration, that national improve-"" 
ment is generally promoted most effectually by 
national independence, and that national inde- 
pendence can be secured only by the protection ^ 
of a balanced policy. Cases may indeed occur, 
in which the improvement of a people is best 
effected, when it has fallen under the dominion 
of another. Of this kind I trust is the case of 
the many millions in our Indian possessions. 
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who are subjected to the liberal policy of the 
British empire, now anxiously exercised in pro- 
moting among them good order and civilisation. 
<X this kind certainly was the wide dominion 
of ancient Rome, which spread over the earth 
the knowledge of the arts of life and of the im- 
perial law, and facilitated the propagation of 
that supremely important knowledge, which 
the Deity thought fitting to be communicated to 
his creatures. But the conscious feeling of nar 
tional independence, and the energy excited 
by the necessity of defence, are commonly the 
most efficacious principles of improvement, and 
must be especially beneficial, when the inti- 
mate connections of a federative policy bring 
the ruder states of the system into a familiar 
communication with the more improved, and 
thus present to the former fit objects for exer- 
cising the powers, which independence stimu- 
lates to activity. 

In estaUishing therefore throughout Europe 
a system of federative policy, which, though in 
different degrees of efficiency, and under a con- 
siderable change of its form, subsisted from the 
treaty of Westphalia to the revolution of 
France, or during a period of almost a century 
and a half, much appears to have been done for 
the general improvement of that region, in 
which were collected the ruling influences of 
the earth. A system had been at length formed, 
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and brought into action^ which procured for the 
least considerable states of Europe as much se- 
curity as human policy could bestow, and at 
the same time rendered familiar to the le»^ 
improved the superior advantages of the more 
cultivated and refined. This was an end, which 
the wisdom of the Deity may well be conceived 
to have proposed in the providential government 
of mankind, for the improvement of men must 
be considered as the purpose of such a govern- 
ment. If therefore it has been shown in the 
preceding lectures, that all the transactions of 
modem history have tended, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the attainment of this end, it may 
safely be concluded that the plan of a providen- 
tial government has been actually discovered. 
If it be conceivable that men should by a bene- 
ficent and wise Creator have been abandoned 
wholly to themselves, to form political combi- 
nations without the superintending direction of 
his providential control, is it to be imagined, 
that among all the errors and the violences of 
mankind a common tendency should be disco- 
verable, which the Deity might acknowledge as 
not unworthy of his own attributes ? Will any 
man pretend that, through the multif^ed and 
diversified transactions of so many ages, the 
apparent combinations of wisdom could be 
traced in the wanderings of unguided ignorance^ 
and the apparent purposes of goodness be dis- 
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played even in the outrages of uncontrolkd 
ferocity ? Cicero, combating * the Epicurean 
notion of the creation of the universe, which 
attributed it to the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, demands why the man, who entertains 
this opinion, should not likewise believe, that 
the Annals of Ennius might be composed of 
the casual combinations of the letters of the 
alphabet, whereas, he remarks, it is improbable 
that such combinations could produce a single 
line. Can we ascribe to the results of igno- 
rance and passion that wisdom of combination, 
which Cicero denied to be reconcilable to mere 
contingency ? 

If it be thought that, though the formation 
of a system of federative policy, for the pro- 
tection of national independence, should be ad- 
mitted to have been an end worthy of the pro- 
vidential ruler of the world, yet its continuance 
through a period so short as a century and a 
half is disproportioned to the long preparation, 
represented as occupying almost twelve preced- 
ing centuries, it should be considered that, 
though the system thus at length combined was 
dissipated in the wars of the French revolution, 
yet its principles and its habits still subsist 
among nations, and will enable them to enter 
into new combinations of policy, accommodated 

* De Naturi Deorutn, lib, 2. cap. 37. 
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to their altered circumstances and relations, as 
Boon aa th6 general restoration of peace should 
permit them to form arrangements, by which 
the independence of nations might be again 
protected. The efficiacy <rf what was then done, is 
tiierefore not lost to the worid by the dissolution 
erf the system heretofore constituted; but on' 
the contoury we may regard the brief period of 
that system as the time of preparation for ano- -^ 
ther of much longer continuance^ which might \ 
comprehend more nations within the combina- ' 
tio8^ ci its federative arrangements, and per- 
haps connect the interests of all the regions of 
the earth. The aystem: of poUqjr dissipated^ by/ 
the Fr.ench revdlution was not tatdy extended 
beyond the governments of central and south- 
ern; Europe, thegovemmentsiof the notikk com- 
posing but a secondary and imperfect combina- 
tion# It is now manifest that the governments 
of the north must be included in the future ar^ 
rangemi^ts, and Russia fihall probably be found 
to be» iofiftaad of France^, the predominating go^ 
vemment of the larger system. 

The transmissicm of the principles and habits 
of a federative policy, however important to the 
improvement of mankind, is yet by no means 
the only benefit^ which the world may receivte 
from the period now con<duded, for the British 
empire will, we trust, preserve to the coming 
age ^e salutary exam^des of a well balanced 

VOL. VIII. F F 
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govemment and of a well constituted church, 
so that the nations may be at once supplied with 
the principles and habits of foreign policy, and 
the best models of domestic regulation. 

It has been shown in the preceding lectures, 
that the British constitution was the work of 
many ages, and was formed by the cooperation 
of very numerous and very various agencies. 
Other nations of Europe inherited from a re- 
mote antiquity the principles of popular govern- 
ment, but in none, except the people of the 
British empire, has that original independence 
I been matured into a well balanced government. 
Such a form of govemment however, though it 
coidd have been generated only in the peculiar 
circumstances of Great Britain, may yet, when 
it has been thus generated, be afterwards imi- 
tated by other states differently circumstanced, 
or at least may furnish principles of popular 
and mixed constitutions, which may with neces- 
sary modifications be received into other states, 
not fitted for admitting simply the institutions 
of our domestic policy. 

The church of England is not less preemi- 
nently superior in its constitution than the civil 
govemment, and may therefore be esteemed a 
most important benefit, as transmitted from the 
past to the coming ages of the christian world. 
Of its excellence we may best form our judg- 
ment by comparing its actual condition mth 
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that of the original church of Protestants con- 
stituted by Luther and Melancthon in Germany, 
and with that of the church afterwards consti- 
tuted by Calvin at Geneva, as upon principles 
of a more perfect reformation. What has been 
the fortune of both these churches ? Both have 
notoriously departed from their original princi^ 
pies, and, wandering in the mazes of a vain 
philosophy, have at length arrived at a state, in 
which all the essential doctrines of our religion 
are denied, and * by the German church the 
profession of it has been reduced to a mere 
name. The causes of this lamentable defection 
have been discovered in the want of those safe- 
guards, by which the stability of the church of 
England has been secured ; of settled standards 
of belief for regulating the principles of the 
clergy, of a prescribed liturgy for regulating the 
public offices of the church, and of a system of 
superintendence sufficiently coercive for regu- 
lating the conduct of the inferior ministers. 
These advantages have been possessed by the\ 
protestant church of England, which therefore 
now exists a model for the imitation of the Pro- 
testants of other countries, as the political con- 
stitution of the government is the exemplar of 
the nations, which desire to be free. 

* The State of tlie Protestant Religion in Germany by the 
Rev. Hugh James Rose, Cambridge 1825. 
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These consideraticms may he eateemed to 
viBdieate the providence of Grod, by proviD^that 
the past transactions of the world, various^ and 
complii^ted, and apjiarently irF^ular as they 
have been, have however been combined to the 
production of beneficent results, to be trans- 
mitted to succeeding ages as the fruits of his 
government of the passions of his creatures. A 
system of federative policy was at lengtii esta- 
blished for the protection of national independ- 
ence, the principles and habits of which must 
still remain for the benefit of futm*e ages; 
a free coni^itution was gradually formed in 
circumstances peculiarly favourable, and will I 
trust subsist to afford to otlier nations the ex- 
ample of liberal institutions and a balanced 
government j and a church of Protestants has 
been established on principles maintaining a 
permanent eflSciency, to restore the purity of 
others, which had unhappily yielded to cor- 
rupting influences, and, it may be hoped, 
to bring all to the profession of a common 
fiEiith, 

Here let me coAclude this long and various 
survey* A new order of ages has been begun, 
which may demand examination in some re- 
mote futurity, "and m^y yet more conspicu- 
ously manifest the attributes of the almighty 
ruler. But, thpugh the scenes, which are now 
beginning to be unfolded, seem to promise a 
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widw coiqpreheiisiQn of human intereets, those^ 
whicji have been closed upon our view, have 
dU^played a unity and clearness of qombination, 
which may sufficiently establish the persuasion 
of a directing provideiK^e. When Newton had^ 
completed his imperishable system of the pla- 
netary world, he * broke from his mechanical 
contemplations into an animated declaration of 
the wisdom and power of the Being, by whom 
that universe had been framed. Shall thi^ 
then not be thought the legitimate conclusion, 
to be inferred fi*om the consideiration of so 
much harmony of moral action, completed / 
in the production of human improvement^ 
Shall the arrangements of the planetary world \ 
evince his providence, and the. arrangements of 
empires and of human society, of mind in all its 
variiHis combinations, furnish no testimony of 
the wisdom, and power of tiie great Creator? / 
This is tfce otily sysitem, irtiich I have la- 
boured to eataUbh ;. the i^y^tem of a God and 
his providence. I. have endeavoured to show 
that» diversified and^^qomplicated as the trans- 
actions of 'thirteen oentt^ries hav^ be$n» they 
adofiit of ^ being redwed to one great system, of 
action, the. unity of whi^.musst prov^ the con- 
trol of a pr^iding Deity, as the jcomWnalAon 
of, the planetary ^system-^Qrifies its great and 
wise Creator. In one respect indeed the view 

* Philos. Nat Princ. Mathem. schol. gen. 
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of the moral world discovers even a more 
glorious revelation of the attributes of iGod. 
The planet revolves for ever in his appointed 
orbit, and the noblest triumph of mechanical 
philosophy is to have ascertained, that the per- 
turbations of his course are all compensated 
within determined periods, and his movement 
exempted from decay. But man, weak and im- 
perfect though he be^ is still progressive in his 
moral nature: he does not move round for 
ever in one unvarjring path of moral action ; 
the combinations of his history exhibit, not 
only the unity of the natural system, but also 
the continually advancing improvement, which 
belongs to being of a higher order. 
/ The great poet of antiquity, in * a passage, 
which I have never read but with admiration, 
has painted in a glowing colouring the radiant 
splendour, which in a calm and moonlight night 
bursts on the bi^ed gaze, and brings into a sud- 
den day the woods and promontories. It is thus 
that I would pour a light from heaven upon 
the dark and troubled scene of human history ; 
and, as the shepherd of the poet rejoiced at the 
glory, which struck his corporeal view, so might 
we ^xult at the removal of that dismal gloom, 
which must enfold all the concerns of this sub- 
lunar world, if no persuasion of a providential 

* Iliad. VIII. 551, etc. 
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govemment illuminate the moral prospect^ 
Cheered however by this persaasion, we may 
calmly hold our allotted station, confident in 
the protection of an all-gracious Being, as we 
must be assured that by all the vicissitudes of 
an agitated world the purposes of goodness 
must ever be accomplished, for " the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth/^ / 
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